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Excerpta 

and  Commentaria 

by  the  Editor 

Reminiscences  of  a Churchman 

The  year  1969  marked  the  eightieth  milestone  in  the  careers  of  a number  of 
world  figures.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  claims  one  of  them  as  its  own. 
The  Seminary  family,  including  faculty,  alumni,  and  trustees,  gathered  to  express 
affection  and  respect  for  the  President  Emeritus,  John  A.  Mackay,  who  was  born 
in  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1889.  Before  a crowded  dining  hall  on  the  evening  of 
Alumni  Day,  1969,  Dr.  Mackay  delivered  an  impressive  address,  “Reminiscences 
of  An  Octogenarian,”  in  which  he  reviewed  and  assessed  the  major  trends  and 
leaders  of  his  time,  outlined  the  successes  and  losses  of  the  various  movements  of 
his  generation,  and  left  his  audience  with  the  feeling  that  the  convictions  he  has 
held  and  the  principles  he  sought  to  live  by,  still  remain  great. 

Recently  Dr.  Mackay  set  down  in  a cogent  article  for  Christianity  Today  (Janu- 
ary 2,  1970;  pp.  3-5)  some  of  the  ideas  he  explored  at  greater  length  before  the 
Seminary  gathering.  His  intention  in  writing  on  “Life’s  Chief  Discoveries,”  was 
“to  identify  the  major  realities  that  have  shaped  his  thinking  and  living  down  the 

years and  to  set  in  relief  some  crucial  issues,  in  both  the  secular  and  religious 

order,  that  have  stirred  within  him  ever  deepening  concern.” 

The  first  revolutionary  discovery,  Dr.  Mackay  named,  was  “the  reality  of  God 
as  a loving  and  sovereign  Presence.”  Steeped  in  Highland  Scottish  piety  and  at 
the  same  time  experiencing  an  “anxious  yearning”  for  reality,  his  “moment  of 
truth”  came  suddenly  and,  as  he  said,  “I  found  myself  a new  being.”  Paul’s  Ephe- 
sian letter,  especially  Chapter  Two,  verse  1,  became  the  key  that  opened  up  for 
him  “an  understanding  of  grace,  the  Gospel,  and  the  new  life  in  Christ.”  With  the 
crossing  of  new  frontiers  and  broadening  of  life’s  opportunities,  “the  reality  of  God 
as  a sovereign  as  well  as  a loving  presence  was  becoming  increasingly  meaningful 
and  exciting.  Life  had  become  an  adventure;  the  expected  was  now  the  unex- 
pected.” 

This  conviction  came  to  its  focus  in  “God’s  call  to  be  a Christian  missionary.” 
Preparation,  academic  and  cultural,  was  made  through  periods  of  study  in  Aber- 
deen, Princeton,  Madrid,  Lima,  and  Bonn.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  as  a young 
graduate  from  Princeton  Seminary,  Dr.  Mackay  began  his  “missionary  career  in 
the  Hispanic  world.”  With  this  step  he  felt  a sense  of  inner  support  that  “brought 
determination  and  peace  to  my  spirit.”  Since  that  time  and  throughout  the  exciting 
decades  that  followed  he  experienced  “unanticipated  combinations  of  events  that 
facilitated  the  achievement  of  my  objective.”  In  view  of  the  reality  and  blessing 
of  such  experiences,  he  adds  this  significant  comment:  “When  it  is  contended  that 
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God  does  not  exist,  or  that,  if  he  ever  did,  he  is  now  dead  or  irrelevant,  1 ask  the 
new  atheists  this  question — ‘Upon  what  do  you  base  the  assumption,  scientific  or 
philosophical,  that  what  I allege  to  have  been  a lifetime  experience  of  the  reality 
of  God  and  his  directive  guidance  has  been  pure  illusion?’  ” 

The  second  life  discovery  was  that  “in  quest  of  the  most  effective  way  to  make 
Christ  and  the  Gospel  real  and  relevant,  I learned  the  incarnational  approach  to  the 
human  situation.”  This  principle  was  to  provide  an  entrance  to  many  difficult  situa- 
tions— academic,  social,  and  political — but  the  amazing  results  proved  its  worth 
and  brought  untold  spiritual  satisfaction  from  the  redemptive  work  its  method 
provided. 

Theologically  Dr.  Mackay  explains  “the  incarnational  approach”  as  follows: 
“God’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  man  was  given  dynamic  expression  in  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  ‘The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us’  (John 
1:14).  The  close  identification  with  humanity  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and  his  con- 
cern to  communicate  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  by  word,  life,  and  deed  to  all 
types  of  people,  provide  the  goal  and  the  pattern  for  an  effective  Christian  approach 
to  man  and  his  problems  in  every  land  and  epoch.  By  being  what  he  was,  caring 
for  people,  and  accepting  the  consequences  of  his  loyalty  to  God  and  man,  Christ 
triumphed  and  won  the  right  to  be  heard.  There  are  people  today  who,  though 
they  disdain  the  Church,  Christianity,  and  religion,  have  limitless  admiration  for 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  listen  to  what  he  said,  and  to  what  is  said  about  him 
by  persons  they  have  learned  to  respect.” 

It  was  through  the  implementation  of  this  principle  that  Dr.  Mackay  as  an 
educational  missionary  in  South  America  succeeded  “in  influencing  others  in  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  faith.”  This  required  the  establishing  of  close  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Latin-American,  the  developing  of  sensitivity  to  his  problems 

and  aspirations,  and  to  be  so  closely  “identified  with  everything  Hispanic 

that  I ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a foreigner.”  This  led  Mackay,  the  missionary,  to 
discuss  freely  with  common  folk  “what  it  means  to  fulfill  the  vocation  of  being  a 
real  person,  a true  human  being,”  in  groups  gathered  in  homes,  public  halls,  high 
schools,  clubs,  YMCA  centers,  and  summer  camps.  But  it  also  gave  Mackay,  the 
professor  of  metaphysics  at  St.  Marcos  University  in  Peru,  a hearing  before  uni- 
versity audiences;  and  whether  the  theme  was  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  poet- 
philosopher  Miguel  de  Unamuno  or  Nietzsche’s  Man  and  Superman , “the  finality 
pursued  was  always  the  same:  the  reality  and  relevance  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This 
method,  Dr.  Mackay  adds,  of  “presenting  Christ  to  highly  sophisticated  and  secu- 
larized audiences,  people  completely  alienated  from  religion  and  the  Church,  was 
possible  because  I had  learned  that,  if  a Christian  approach  to  man  and  his  prob- 
lems is  to  succeed  and  be  truly  redemptive,  the  foreign  word  must  become  in- 
digenous flesh.” 

It  has  been  a satisfaction  to  Dr.  Mackay  to  see  how  this  “incarnational  approach” 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  creative  instances  of  evangelism-in-depth  in  Latin- 
American  countries  today.  “Ardent  lovers  of  Christ  and  of  people,”  he  writes, 
“by  identifying  themselves  closely  with  common  folk  and  becoming  sensitive  to 
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their  spirit  and  needs,  have  succeeded  in  winning  their  esteem  and  with  it  an 
attentive  hearing  of  the  spiritual  message.” 

In  response  to  the  wide  and  deeply  personal  acknowledgment  by  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  president  emeritus,  John  A.  Mackay,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  his  own  hand  is  included  appropriately  in  this  issue  of  The  Bul- 
letin. 


January  28,  1970 

Dear  Alumni  friends: 

At  the  gracious  suggestion  of  President  McCord,  and  through  the  dedi- 
cated effort  of  Arthur  Byers,  a representative  group  of  Princeton  Seminary 
graduates  of  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  were  invited  to  send  letters  to 
him  who  had  been  president  in  their  time  and  was  about  to  achieve  octo- 
genarian status.  The  volume  of  letters  that  was  handed  me  by  my  distin- 
guished successor  at  the  Alumni  banquet  last  June  will  be  one  of  life’s 
abiding  treasures  till  traveling  days  are  done. 

To  each  of  you  who  wrote  one  of  these  precious  missives,  and  to  all  you 
other  beloved  friends  who  were  uninformed  of  the  “grand  design,”  I send 
my  affectionate  greetings.  I had  hoped  to  write  personal  letters  of  gratitude, 
but  circumstances  including  my  wife’s  illness  prevented  the  fulfillment  of 
my  desire. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  retirement  community  of  Meadow  Lakes  in 
Hightstown,  some  ten  miles  distant  from  old  Princeton.  Jane  L.,  I am  happy 
to  say,  is  very  much  better  in  health  than  she  was  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year.  She  joins  me  in  sending  you  warmest  remembrances.  How  much  you 
meant  to  her,  as  you  did  to  me! 

I am  devoting  all  the  time  I can  to  writing.  My  recent  tome,  Christian 
Reality  and  Appearance,  will  serve,  I hope,  to  stimulate  the  study  of  what 
it  means  to  be  truly  Christian  in  all  life’s  facets  and  in  this  confused  time. 

May  the  Lord  Christ  bless  us  all,  and  the  Seminary  we  so  dearly  love. 

Ever  affectionately, 

<X  Jkatl 

P.S. — I am  most  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  the  Editor  of  The 
Bulletin  for  including  this  letter  in  the  current  number.  JAM. 
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In  the  early  nineteen  thirties,  Dr.  Mackay  was  called  to  a new  frontier  in  the 
United  States  where  he  became  involved  in  shaping  the  mission  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  as  both  educator  and  churchman  he  pioneered  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  In  the  many  responsible  and  complex  situations  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal service  led  him,  he  has  been  held  by  the  same  commitment:  always  “to  be  in- 
carnationally  sensitive  to  the  persons  and  issues  involved,  whoever  and  whatever 
they  were.”  This  is,  he  asserts,  a timeless  imperative  for  all  human  relationships. 


The  Church  is  the  People 

Among  the  interesting  items  that  come  to  a theological  professor’s  desk  are  the 
monthly  publications  of  various  congregations  where  alumni  of  the  Seminary  are 
serving.  Some  of  these  are  modest  news  sheets,  others  are  simple  folders,  and  oc- 
casionally one  or  two  are  sizable  pamphlets.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Voice  is  an  en- 
gaging and  lively  brochure,  chiefly  because  it  unfolds  the  church’s  sense  of  mission 
and  its  reports  of  congregational  activities  reflect  the  urge  of  vital  lay  leadership. 
Its  minister,  Dr.  Bryant  M.  Kirkland,  sums  up  the  significance  of  lay  leaders  in 
his  Manhattan  parish  as  follows : “The  might  of  the  church  is  the  inner  solid  core 
of  Christ’s  people  who  are  dedicated  to  the  Master.  They  have  a building,  but  the 
church  is  the  people  during  the  week  when  they  work  and  play.” 

One  of  the  congregation’s  most  concerned  laymen  is  Gustav  S.  Eyssell,  President 
of  Rockefeller  Center,  and  Chairman  of  the  Church’s  Board  of  Trustees,  who  ex- 
pressed before  a Fifth  Avenue  gathering  what  he  feels  to  be  his  role  as  one  of  its 
members.  “We  will  best  preach  the  Gospel,”  he  said,  “by  living  the  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  every  day.  By  extension,  this  also  means  that  we  will  live  our  lives  with 
compassion,  with  understanding,  and  with  a sense  of  responsibility  that  recognizes 
our  obligation  to  help  our  church  shoulder  the  mounting  challenges  of  a society 
beset  and  unsettled. 

“Believe  me,”  he  continued,  “the  problems  of  drugs  and  pornography,  of  per- 
missiveness and  militancy,  of  racial  unrest  and  social  disruption,  do  not  belong  to 
some  mythical  them  to  solve — they  belong  to  you  and  me.  And  one  of  the  most 
effective  avenues  for  dealing  with  them  can  be,  and  must  be,  our  church.  There 
are  no  ivory  towers  any  more.  Like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  they  have  long  since  crum- 
bled, levelled  by  the  explosive  pressures  of  crowded  ghettoes,  poor  housing,  crippled 
transportation,  and  inadequate  educational,  recreational  and  cultural  facilities  for 
too  many  of  our  people. 

“Our  role,”  he  said,  “is  to  lead  by  living  the  precepts  of  our  faith,  and  to  share 
the  warmth  of  fellowship  with  those  whose  hearts  and  lives  are  empty  from  too 
little  love  and  care.  Every  person  has  a talent  and  it  is  not  intended  that  we  hide 
these  God-given  talents.  It  is  intended  that  we  multiply  them  by  use  for  the  better- 
ment of  ourselves  and  our  fellows. 
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“We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,”  he  concluded,  “that  the  challenge  to  us 
is  minimal  in  the  keeping  of  our  faith.  We  must  become  involved  really  to  enjoy 
Christianity.  This  is  no  time  for  apathy — it  is  the  time  for  doers.  And  in  this  church 
we  are  blessed  with  doers — strong  leadership.” 

Building  Ecumenically 

Most  cities  in  America  have,  Topsy-like,  “just  grow’d.”  And  indeed  the  case  is 
rare  where  a price  has  not  been  paid  for  our  jerry-built  urbanity.  In  the  newly 
created  city  of  Columbia  in  the  State  of  Maryland  careful  planning  and  balanced 
foresight  have  provided  guidelines  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury the  nemesis  of  dead-end  ghettoes  and  urban  sprawl.  The  common  sense  of 
this  control  is  seen  in  a unique  religious  building  that  will  serve  the  worship  and 
social  needs  of  thirteen  Protestant  denominations,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Unitarians  under  one  roof. 

Columbia  is  located  on  a 17,500-acre  tract  of  land  midway  between  the  cities  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  At  present  its  population  is  4,000,  but  by  1985  it  is 
expected  to  reach  110,000.  The  overall  plan  calls  for  seven  villages,  four  of  which 
are  nearing  completion  and  in  each  of  which  “a  religious  facilities  center”  will  be 
built.  The  first  of  these  ecumenical  buildings  is  a one-story  brick  structure  in  the 
shape  of  the  number  seven.  There  is  a common  entrance  “to  signify  interfaith  uni- 
ty” which  leads  to  a large  foyer  and  off  this  foyer  are  four  worship  areas  “where 
careful  scheduling  of  services  will  allow  as  many  as  twenty  congregations  to  meet 
each  week.”  These  areas  are  “multi-purpose,”  with  movable  seating  and  furnish- 
ings, and  are  understood  to  be  available  to  other  groups  by  request. 

To  the  clergy  of  the  new  city,  the  religious  center  marks  “an  ecumenical  dream 
come  true.”  Originally  their  thinking  led  them  to  foresee  a group  of  denomina- 
tional buildings  on  one  common  site;  each  group  would  add  to  its  facilities  as  the 
city’s  population  grew.  But  the  fear  of  unnecessary  ostentation  and  of  being  dis- 
paraged for  cultivating  the  “edifice  complex,”  clergymen  and  laymen  established 
the  Columbia  Religious  Facilities  Corporation  to  design  a common  building,  to 
serve  as  the  administrative  head  during  its  construction,  and  to  operate  the  facilities 
upon  their  completion. 

A College  President  on  Parents 

In  an  era  when  the  tribes  of  youth  are  the  focus  of  discussion  and  research  and 
parents  are  consigned  early  to  the  archivist’s  shelf,  it  is  gracing  to  hear  a positive 
note  above  the  chorus  of  negatives.  During  a recent  convocation  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  President  Eric  A.  Walker  sounded  a refreshing  note  in  this  cata- 
logue of  favorable  lines  about  parents: 

1.  “These — your  parents  and  grandparents — are  the  people  who  within  just  five 
decades — 1919-1969 — have  by  their  work  increased  your  life  expectancy  by 
approximately  50  per  cent — who  while  cutting  the  working  day  by  a third, 
have  more  than  doubled  per  capital  output.  . . . 
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2.  “These  remarkable  people  lived  through  history’s  greatest  depression.  Many 
of  these  people  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and  cold. 
And  because  of  this,  they  determined  that  it  would  not  happen  to  you,  that 
you  would  have  a better  life,  have  food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to 
nourish  you,  a warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater  opportunities  to  suc- 
ceed than  they  had.  . . . 

3.  “Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more, 
have  more  leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places  and  have  more  of  a 
chance  to  follow  your  life’s  ambitions.  . . . 

4.  “These  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man’s  grisliest  war.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  defeated  the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when  it  was  all  over,  had 
the  compassion  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former  enemies  to 
rebuild  their  homelands. 

5.  “They  built  thousands  of  high  schools,  trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of 
better  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made  higher  education  a very  real  pos- 
sibility for  millions  of  youngsters — where  once  it  was  only  the  dream  of 
a wealthy  boy.  . . . 

6.  “They  have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  found  an  alternative  for  war, 
nor  for  racial  hatred.  Perhaps  you,  the  members  of  this  graduating  class,  will 
perfect  the  social  mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow  their  ambitions 
without  the  threat  of  force — so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police  to 
enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent  some  men  from  trespassing  against 
others.  But  they — those  generations — made  more  progress  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  than  in  any  previous  era,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  And,  if  your  genera- 
tion can  make  as  much  progress  in  as  many  areas  as  these  two  generations 
have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a good  many  of  the  world’s  remaining  ills.” 

How  They  See  God 

England’s  brilliant  and  sometimes  waggish  Punch  magazine  held  a contest  last 
year  among  children  who  were  invited  to  send  in  sketches  or  paintings  under  the 
caption  “How  I See  God.”  Over  one  thousand  entries  were  received  and  the  final 
judgment  was  “that  the  old  man  is  still  very  firmly  ensconced  on  his  throne  among 
cotton  wool  clouds.”  So  wrote  Edward  H.  Patey,  Dean  of  Liverpool,  who  made  a 
study  of  these  artistic  attempts  and  reported  his  findings  to  New  Christian  (No. 
no,  December  11,  1969). 

Some  persons,  Dean  Patey  remarked,  had  criticized  Bishop  Robinson  for  “knock- 
ing down  Aunt  Sallies  which  he  himself  had  set  up.”  No  one,  it  was  felt,  believed 
any  longer  in  “the  old  man  in  the  sky”  picture  of  God  which  Robinson  had  attacked 
so  zealously.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  art  contest  sponsored  by  Punch  indi- 
cated that  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  stories  of  our  Christian  education  curricula  have 
in  them  still  a residue  of  dated  imagery  that  is  both  provincial  and  disturbing. 

In  his  classification  of  these  pictures,  Dean  Patey  discovered  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  painted  God  with  beard,  long  flowing  robes,  and  surrounded  by 
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angels.  “Any  lettering  is  usually  Gothic;  and  when  God  speaks,  it  is  in  the  language 
of  the  King  James  Version.  Often  he  is  seen  reading  the  Bible,  though  one  or  two 
loyal  young  Anglicans  provide  him  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer Pec- 

toral crosses  and  croziers  abound,  and  a number  of  deities  are  clearly  in  episcopal 
orders — purple  cassocks  and  all!”  Occasionally,  however,  a child  indicated  a certain 
struggle  with  real  theological  problems;  for  example,  a nine-year-old  girl  wrote, 
“God  to  many  people  is  seen  as  a kind,  good  and  loving  great  grandfather,  but 
this  isn’t  true.  He  is  kind  and  loving,  but  he  is  not  a great  grandfather.” 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  as  Patey  has  indicated,  that  “there  was  as  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  judgment  of  God  as  on  his  mercy.”  This  he  felt  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  “heavy  moralizing  on  the  part  of  much  Sunday  School  teaching.”  Fre- 
quently God  was  represented  in  these  sketches  as  an  eye,  “the  eye  of  Big  Brother, 
and  some  of  these  watchful  eyes  are  positively  horrific.”  Moreover,  “the  golden 
gates  of  heaven  are  a frequent  subject,  inviting  the  holy  and  forbidding  the  wicked.” 
In  one  of  these  “a  list  of  laws  was  pinned  on  heaven’s  gate — like  a school  notice 
board.” 

Perhaps  the  more  fascinating  aspect  of  this  study  was  in  the  various  ways  the 
children  came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  evil.  For  a few  the  “traditional  picture 
of  Satan — with  horns,  hoofs  and  pronged  fork — sufficed.”  But  a considerable  num- 
ber appeared  not  to  be  content  with  the  old  mythology  of  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels.  Some  attributed  the  evil  in  the  world  to  God  himself  and,  therefore,  divided 
God  into  two  parts:  his  good  side  and  his  bad  side.  One  eleven-year-old  “painted 
God  as  a mixture  of  good  and  evil.  On  the  one  hand  he  created  little  parcels 
containing  haloes,  the  sun,  flowers,  and  virtue;  on  the  other  hand,  he  formed  vices, 
thunder,  illness,  drought,  and  prejudice.” 

Some  of  the  children  indicated  a dissatisfaction  with  attempts  to  picture  God  in 
the  image  of  man  and  attempted  to  express  their  conceptions  in  more  abstract 
form.  A fifteen-year-old  presented  somewhat  of  a composite  arrangement  of  sym- 
bols to  which  he  had  given  his  own  meanings.  “Every  line  in  this  picture,”  he  said, 
“represents  something.  The  clock  with  no  hands  represents  eternity,  with  no  time 
limits  of  any  description.  The  lines  separating  one  part  of  the  picture  from  the 
other  is  the  barrier  between  God’s  love  and  anger.  There  is  more  love  than  anger. 
The  window  represents  that  God  is  in  a totally  different  dimension  from  our  uni- 
verse, and  that  if  a rocket  were  sent  right  out  of  the  universe,  it  would  drop  into 
a different  dimension — God’s  dimension.” 

A number  of  wiser  children  declared  that  God  was  impossible  to  portray.  A Jew- 
ish girl  submitted,  therefore,  a blank  sheet  of  paper  with  the  comment,  “As  a 
Jewish  girl  I see  the  Almighty  as  a spiritual  figure  without  form  or  shape.”  Others 
carried  this  idea  into  the  contemporary  world  situation  and  portrayed  “an  African 
village  with  a line  of  hungry  people  waiting  to  receive  a ration  of  milk  and  rice 
from  a nun.”  A few  in  this  group  merely  sketched  a scene  from  the  life  of  Christ 
as  a reflection  of  what  God  is  really  like.  It  was  a fourteen-year-old,  however,  who 
suggested  that  maybe  God  did  not  even  exist.  His  picture  portrayed  the  earth  on 
which  a man  was  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  gazing  heavenwards.  Far 
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away,  out  in  the  cosmos,  a space  capsule  is  approaching  heaven,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  one  there.  A voice  within  the  capsule  says,  “They’ll  never  believe  us.” 

Shopping  Center  Ministries 

In  the  autumn  of  1969  at  the  Denbigh  Conference  Center  in  Radnor,  Pennsyl- 
vania, representatives  (numbering  almost  fifty)  of  Protestant  denominations  met 
for  a National  Consultation  on  Shopping  Center  Ministries.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Harvey  Everett,  secretary  of  parish  development  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  the  consultation  acknowledged  that  “shopping  center  min- 
istries are  here  to  stay,”  but  felt  the  necessity  “to  discuss  what  forms  they  should 
take.”  There  are  twenty-five  such  ministries  active  on  the  ecumenical  level. 

The  idea  for  such  a ministry  came  from  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
shopping  centers  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  a sense  there  has  emerged  with 
this  new  phenomenon  the  old  feeling  that  “where  people  are — there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  need  for  a marketplace.”  Members  of  the  planning  committee  of  the 
consultation,  including  Dr.  Wesley  G.  Miller,  director  of  development  for  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (Presbyterian),  issued  a position  paper  in  which  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  Christian  church  for  such  a ministry  were 
described  and  evaluated. 

The  paper  outlines  initially  how  the  shopping  center  which  began  “as  a con- 
venient concentration  of  merchandising  services  at  a convenient  juncture  of  traffic 
patterns  has  now  escalated  into  concepts  of  new  towns  and  totally  planned  com- 
munities.” Indeed  it  is  felt  that  “one  of  the  major  factors  dictating  the  growth  and 
development  of  housing  in  the  next  decade  will  be  focused  on  the  development  of 
marketplace  centers.”  An  interesting  parallel  is  seen  here  between  the  modern  shop- 
ping center  and  the  historic  Village  Square  which  figured  so  prominently  in  post 
American  history.  The  modern  “mall”  is  simply  the  old  village  square  with  a roof 
on  it. 

There  is  one  major  difference,  however,  the  new  mall  has  no  church.  A tradi- 
tional feature  of  the  old  village  square  was  the  churches,  usually  on  each  corner, 
and  their  towers  were  the  symbol  of  community.  Hence,  the  paper  asks,  “what 
shall  be  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  newly  emerging  community  pattern?”  While 
there  has  been  considerable  exploration,  the  consultation  felt  there  could  be  no  clear 
strategy  until  answers  are  given  to  four  other  related  queries: 

(i)  Is  the  shopping  center  to  be  seen  as  the  crossroads  of  a community  where 
people  may  be  met  and  indirectly  recruited  into  the  life  of  a local  or  neighboring 
congregation  ? 

(ii)  Is  the  role  of  the  church  to  be  a chaplaincy  to  the  business  world  and  its  ad- 
herents ? 

(iii)  At  a new  crossroads  of  humanity  and  its  concerns,  should  the  church’s  focus 
be  that  of  an  effective  agent  to  bring  together  the  broken  and  fractured  life  of  a 
community  whether  that  be  political,  social,  economic,  theological  or  personal  ? 

(iv)  Does  the  shopping  center  provide  the  setting  for  genuine  encounter  and 
exposure  to  the  secular  world  and  its  values? 
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(v)  Does  a shopping  center  ministry  develop  self-sustaining  resources  or  must 
it  be  basically  a dependent  service  supported  from  the  outside  ? 

While  these  questions  are  germane  certainly  to  our  Christian  approach  to  these 
new  centers  of  life  and  commerce  that  are  emerging  around  us,  there  is  also  another 
larger  factor:  the  changes  the  church  must  anticipate  in  its  own  life  in  the  next 
decade.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  Consultation  on  Shopping  Center  Ministries 
concludes  with  a thoughtful  note : 

“It  is  possible  that  the  marketplace — the  modern  village  square — may  be  the 
place  where  we  can  at  last  join  hands  as  denominations  and  find  the  reality  of  the 
ecumenical  church.  If  the  old  village  square  spoke  of  ecclesiastical  competition, 
the  modern  mall  may  be  the  setting  where  the  churches  can  realistically  unite  in  a 
form  of  ministry,  service,  and  even  worship,  to  discover  the  church  of  tomorrow. 
At  the  crossroads  of  modern  life  we  may  find  the  new  and  engaging  challenges 
that  shall  renew  the  church  as  a Christian  ministry  in  the  midst  of  the  market 
place.” 


— Donald  Macleod 


Ministry  in 

A Revolutionary  Time 

by  James  I.  McCord 

This  convocation  marks  the  official 
beginning  of  Princeton’s  158th 
year.  Let  me  welcome  you  formally  into 
a Christian  fellowship  that  should  form 
a microcosm  of  the  world  Christian 
community.  When  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, the  Seminary’s  founding  professor, 
began  lecturing  to  three  students  in 
1812,  the  nation  was  at  war,  was  badly 
divided,  and  the  formation  of  this  in- 
stitution, Dr.  Loetscher  has  reported, 
had  as  one  of  its  purposes  an  emphasis 
on  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nation.  Now,  in  1969,  another  session 
begins,  this  nation  and  the  world  are 
badly  torn,  and  our  purpose  is  to  reach 
out  for  and  realize  an  even  wider  unity, 
a fellowship  of  all  mankind. 

You  have  chosen  the  ministry  as  your 
vocation,  and  you  will  be  summoned  to 
exercise  your  ministry  in  a revolutionary 
time.  Yours  will  be  a ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, of  breaking  down  barriers,  of 
overcoming  polarities,  of  ministering  to 
human  need,  and  of  leading  your  people 
into  a new  vision  of  what  it  is  to  be  fully 
human  on  this  good  earth  where  God 
has  put  us  and  which  we  have  succeeded 
in  corrupting.  In  all  this  and  for  all  this 
there  will  be  one  paradigm,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  man  for  others,  the  source  of  our 
ministry,  and  the  mirror  of  mankind. 
Tonight  you  begin  this  ministry,  and  as 
you  do  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
advice  of  the  historian,  Herbert  Butter- 
field, “Hold  to  Christ,  and  for  the  rest 
be  totally  uncommitted.” 


This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Opening 
Convocation  of  the  158th  Academic  Year  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  September 
16,  ig6g,  by  the  President,  fames  I.  McCord. 

Reporters  tell  us  that  interest  in  re- 
ligion is  declining,  at  least  in  its  organ- 
ized forms,  and  that  the  boom  years  of 
the  1950s  have  passed.  The  problem  is 
not  one  of  incredulity  on  the  part  of 
modern  man.  Paul  Goodman  wrote  on- 
ly last  weekend  about  “The  New  Refor- 
mation,” and  compared  today’s  situation 
to  that  of  1510  when  the  young  Luther 
went  to  Rome.  There  was  a spiritual 
hunger  then,  and  there  is  a spiritual 
hunger  now.  Also,  there  was  a credibil- 
ity gap  then,  and  there  is  a credibility 
gap  now.  The  problem  is  not  that  mod- 
ern man  cannot  believe.  It  is,  rather, 
that  modern  man  cannot  see  the  rele- 
vance of  the  faith  we  profess.  Our  great- 
est problem  is  the  eighth  deadly  sin,  in- 
difference, the  arrogant  neutrality  that  is 
less  than  human. 

In  1948  Albert  Camus  spoke  to  a 
group  of  Dominicans  in  a monastery 
in  France.  He  did  not  speak  as  a be- 
liever. “I  share  with  you  the  same  re- 
vulsion from  evil,”  he  said.  “But  I do  not 
share  your  hope,  and  I continue  to  strug- 
gle against  this  universe  in  which  chil- 
dren suffer  and  die.”  But  Camus  had  a 
profound  respect  for  and  expectation  of 
Christians.  He  believed  in  dialogue 
rather  than  silence.  He  wrote,  “What 
the  world  expects  of  Christians  is  that 
Christians  should  speak  out,  loud  and 

clear that  they  should  get  away 

from  abstractions  and  confront  the 
blood-stained  face  history  has  taken  on 
today.”  But  the  sin  of  indifference,  like 
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the  line  of  election,  does  not  run  be- 
tween us  and  other  men.  It  cuts  across 
each  of  us  and  is  our  sin,  too. 

Although  the  Church  has  been  guided 
by  a canon  of  Scripture  from  her  early 
history,  every  age  has  had  a tendency  to 
develop  its  own  canon.  It  is  the  same 
with  us  today.  For  some  years  now  we 
have  chosen  out  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
for  our  canon.  The  Gospels  have  been 
relevant  because  they  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  his  con- 
cern for  men,  and  his  vision  of  the 
Kingdom,  while  the  Letter  to  the  He- 
brews has  spoken  to  us  with  its  stirring 
call  for  the  Church’s  renewal. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  focus  of  our 
canon  has  shifted  again,  this  time  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  particularly  to  the 
Exodus.  All  of  us  have  the  feeling  that 
we  are  taking  part  in  an  exodus,  that  we 
are  moving  out  of  one  age  and  into  an- 
other. But  it  is  worth  re-reading  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  exodus  to  be 
reminded  that  it  was  not  an  instant 
achievement.  It  involved  a wilderness 
wandering  of  forty  years.  There  may  be 
a parable  in  this.  There  were  ups  and 
downs,  and  an  entire  generation  had  to 
pass  away  before  the  promises  of  God 
were  realized.  Nonetheless,  however 
long  it  takes,  however  complicated  and 
frustrated  the  wanderings,  there  is  still 
the  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
this  generation  that  we  are  participants 
in  an  exodus  that  will  lead  us  out  of  the 
bondage  of  an  old  order  to  the  promises 
and  possibilities  of  a new. 

I 

For  one  thing,  we  are  participating 
in  an  exodus  from  one  period  in  the  life 


of  the  Church  with  its  old  agenda  and 
its  old  priorities.  Some  may  look  back 
wistfully  on  the  days  when  pressures 
were  fewer,  priorities  less  clamant,  and 
theology  could  be  done  within  the  con- 
text of  stability  and  order.  Of  course, 
this  description  is  oversimplified.  The 
past  was  never  as  stable  as  it  looks  from 
the  present.  Most  theology  done  by  ear- 
lier generations  seems  to  us  slightly  do- 
cetic,  for  it  is  read  out  of  context.  It 
often  appears  as  if  the  correct  verbaliz- 
ing and  systematizing  were  all  that  were 
required.  But  this  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  each  generation  must  do 
its  own  theology.  To  speak  Biblically  is 
important,  but  it  is  not  enough,  just  as 
to  speak  out  of  the  tradition  authenti- 
cally is  important  but  not  enough.  There 
is  always  a transition  to  be  made  to  the 
present,  an  application  that  may  be 
agonizing,  but  until  this  application  is 
made  our  theology  is  mere  propaganda 
like  the  other  propaganda  that  clamors 
for  attention  today. 

The  new  agenda  and  the  new  set  of 
priorities  may  be  seen  in  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
recent  years.  In  Uppsala  in  the  summer 
of  1968  it  became  clear  that  the  primary 
task  on  the  agenda  of  the  churches  is 
development.  At  a conference  held  more 
recently  in  England,  chaired  by  Senator 
McGovern,  this  fact  was  re-emphasized, 
and  in  August  of  this  year  it  was  drama- 
tized at  Canterbury  where  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  held 
its  meeting.  Development  includes  more 
than  mere  economics.  It  has  to  do  with 
personal  development,  environmental 
development,  social  justice,  and  human 
relations.  It  includes  in  its  agenda  the 
extirpation  of  racism,  which  lingers  still 
in  the  churches,  and  the  whole  question 
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of  compensatory  action  and  restitution. 
It  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
new  sectarians,  who  have  abandoned 
baptized  paganism  for  a more  radical 
form  of  Christianity,  who  have  for- 
sworn business  as  usual  in  the  churches, 
who  are  repudiating  bureaucratic  struc- 
tures and  programs,  and  who  refused  to 
be  impressed  with  talk  of  corporate 
mergers  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Their  demand  is  for  commitment,  flexi- 
bility, and  a type  of  mission  that  will  ef- 
fect change.  Indeed,  the  new  sectarians 
have  become  the  vanguard  of  change 
and  of  the  Church’s  mission,  just  as  the 
sectarians  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  always  moved  to  the  edge 
of  or  outside  formal  structures  in  order 
to  meet  new  needs,  solve  new  problems, 
and  move  the  Church  into  new  areas  of 
witness  and  service. 

Within  the  seminaries  today  a new 
model  is  developing  that  is  beginning  to 
grip  the  student,  a model  that  is  quite 
different  from  those  we  have  known  in 
the  recent  past.  Once  all  seminarians  had 
the  same  curriculum  and  the  same  voca- 
tional goal.  Theirs  was  a ministry  to  be 
exercised  within  the  context  of  culture 
Protestantism.  This  model  has  often 
been  caricatured  as  the  prince  of  the 
pulpit,  a father  figure  who  could  be  in- 
visible during  most  of  the  week,  as  long 
as  he  could  strew  his  purple  patches  on 
Sunday  morning.  With  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties, the  pulpit  voice,  the  ministerial 
manner,  the  baroque  style,  still  he  was 
venerated  for  his  ability  to  hold  his  con- 
gregation rapt  for  thirty  or  forty  min- 
utes during  his  weekly  exercises. 

Perhaps  the  model  of  the  minister 
more  recently  has  been  the  theological 
professor.  Theology  was  assumed  to  he 
the  Church’s  most  important  task.  It 


had  rescued  the  Church  during  the  ideo- 
logical struggle  by  calling  it  back  to  its 
living  center,  Jesus  Christ.  It  had  in- 
spired the  most  consistent  and  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  mid-century  fas- 
cism. It  took  seriously  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  over  the  person,  the  Church, 
and  the  world.  It  was  logical,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  the  person  to  imitate  is 
the  person  who  spends  all  his  time 
working  in  theology  and  that  local 
churches  should  become  miniature  theo- 
logical seminaries.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this  assumption.  A minister  is  a 
teacher,  congregations  are  responsible 
for  Christian  education  at  all  age  levels, 
and  a minister  without  theology  is  like 
a ship  without  a rudder.  But  there  are 
also  problems  inherent  in  this  image. 
Theology  can  become  doctrinaire  and 
congregations  can  become  enclaves, 
while  the  world  moves  on  into  a new 
age  with  all  of  its  agonizing  problems 
and  amazing  prospects.  In  the  seminary 
during  this  period  the  problem  was  how 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  program  when  the  pressure 
was  toward  reducing  it  to  a mere  pre- 
doctoral  course  of  study. 

As  I have  suggested,  this  model,  too, 
seems  to  be  changing.  A few  years  ago 
Dr.  Richard  Niebuhr  suggested  that  the 
phrase  “pastor  director”  best  describes 
the  activities  of  today’s  minister.  There 
is  real  doubt  that  he  would  use  this  lan- 
guage today.  It  is  much  too  tame  a 
model.  It  strips  the  minister  of  his  pro- 
phetic role.  I prefer  to  describe  the  new 
model  in  terms  of  “the  pastor  as  a mis- 
sioner,”  although  the  word  “missioner” 
itself  may  also  be  debased  through  us- 
age. The  pastor  as  missioner  is  an  agent 
of  change  who  wants  to  be  related  to  a 
congregation  of  people  who  will  be 
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agents  of  change.  He  is  not  interested 
in  spending  his  years  as  a minister  to  a 
passive  congregation,  although  he  is 
sensitive  to  human  need  even  among 
the  passives.  His  ministry  will  be  in  a 
much  more  active  sense.  It  will  take 
seriously  the  needs  of  the  community 
where  the  congregation  is  located  and 
will  involve  the  congregation  in  the 
necessary  change  that  must  follow  if 
there  is  to  be  restitution  and  reconcilia- 
don. 

I know  few  ministers  today  who  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  taking  part  in  this 
exodus,  moving  out  from  behind  stained 
glass  curtains  to  inspire  and  lead  in- 
creasing numbers  in  their  congregations 
in  the  mission  of  Christ  to  human 
need.  To  this  extent  they  are  joining  the 
new  sectarians  in  their  commitment  to 
the  active  role  of  the  Church  as  God’s 
agent  of  personal  and  social  redemption. 

With  this  has  come  the  new  phenome- 
non of  localism.  I am  not  referring  to 
local  autonomy  or  local  separatism  but 
to  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  congregation  in  the  church’s  mis- 
sion. To  be  sure,  there  must  be  uni- 
versality in  particularity,  the  universal 
must  be  present  in  the  local,  but  this 
new  phenomenon  strives  also  for  par- 
ticularity in  universality,  and  empha- 
sizes the  primary  place  of  the  local  if 
mission  is  to  be  accomplished  and 
change  is  to  be  effected. 

II 

Let  me  suggest,  in  the  second  place, 
that  we  are  participating  in  an  exodus 
from  one  ideological  situation  to  an- 
other. Another  way  of  saying  this  is 
that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  an  age 
of  ideology.  World  War  II  was  the  cli- 
max of  this  age,  and  it  and  the  Cold 


War  that  followed  represented  a clash 
of  ideologies.  But  World  War  II  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
this  era.  It  was  precisely  during  the 
Cold  War  in  the  1950s  that  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  world  became  neutralist  and 
began  to  form  a third  force.  This  move- 
ment grew  out  of  the  fear  that  the  U.  S. 
and  the  USSR  did  not  represent  alter- 
natives sufficiently  different  to  offer  a 
choice.  If  this  analysis  seems  shocking, 
then  let  me  suggest  that  you  travel  to 
almost  any  underdeveloped  country  in, 
say,  southeast  Asia,  and  there  you  will 
find  an  appraisal  quite  different  from 
our  own.  From  that  perspective  the  two 
super-powers  are  like  two  giants  locked 
in  an  ideological  struggle;  both  are 
Western,  by  Asian  standards  both  are 
rich,  and  both  are  colonial  powers. 

With  the  new  era  and  the  growing 
distrust  of  all  ideologies  have  come 
two  new  developments.  The  first  is  the 
splintering  of  international  communism. 
Communism  today  looks  like  American 
Protestantism  at  its  fissiparous  worst. 
This  new  polycentrism,  with  Maoism, 
Russian  nationalism,  Titoism,  Ruma- 
nian balancing  between  Russia  and  Chi- 
na, and  a host  of  other  deviations  and 
revisions,  has  made  shambles  of  the  old 
John  Foster  Dulles  vision  of  one  spec- 
ter’s haunting  the  world.  Added  to  this 
is  the  growing  Marxist-Christian  dia- 
logue, which  holds  out  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  and  of  rela- 
tions that  will  go  beyond  mere  coexist- 
ence. 

The  second  development  is  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Third  World  or  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  world  of  under- 
developed nations  that  clamors  to  be 
heard,  and  that  includes  not  only 
Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin  Americans, 
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but  also  those  disinherited  and  dispos- 
sessed in  our  own  land.  The  emergence 
and  identity  of  the  Third  World  are 
creating  new  relations.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  current  de- 
tente between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  clear  now  that  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  late  in 
August,  1968,  did  not  upset  this  detente 
but  only  strained  it.  There  is  a growing 
consensus  in  both  nations  that  some  sort 
of  amicable  relationship  must  be  reached 
and  maintained  in  order  for  there  to  be 
active  cooperation  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  limiting  nuclear  armaments, 
overcoming  environmental  pollution, 
and  dealing  with  the  cruel  problem  of 
overpopulation  that  also  threatens  the 
future  of  mankind.  Shorn  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  ideological  stance,  this  nation 
now  has  installed  an  administration  that 
can  best  be  described  as  pragmatic  and 
that  is  being  permitted  to  keep  all  op- 
tions open. 

Ill 

In  the  third  place  there  is  the  perva- 
sive feeling  that  we  are  participating  in 
an  exodus  out  of  one  world  situation 
into  another.  This  new  world  situation 
is  still  plastic;  its  form  has  not  yet  taken 
shape.  The  political  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II  has  been,  in  the 
main,  successful.  Old  colonial  forms 
have  been  repudiated.  Only  Portugal 
continues  in  the  old  way,  but  this  is 
contested  by  civil  war  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
revolution  has  not  produced  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution  that  was 
promised.  The  revolution  of  expectation 
has  now  become  the  crisis  of  expectation. 
This  is  the  new  situation  for  millions 
who  were  promised  that  with  political 


independence  there  would  come  social 
and  economic  change  that  would  revolu- 
tionize their  way  of  life.  But  this  has 
not  occurred.  One  of  the  saddest  stories 
that  I have  heard  is  of  the  old  man  in 
Kenya  who,  on  the  day  of  independ- 
ence, walked  all  the  way  from  his  vil- 
lage to  Nairobi,  carrying  an  empty  bag 
on  his  back.  He  intended  to  fill  the  bag 
with  freedom  and  take  it  home  for  food. 
In  Nairobi  he  saw  the  symbolic  acts  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  his  nation, 
the  lowering  of  one  flag  and  the  raising 
of  another,  the  end  of  colonial  rule  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  day,  with  an 
empty  stomach  and  an  empty  bag,  he 
trudged  back  home  to  his  village.  The 
pledge  that  he  thought  had  been  made 
had  gone  unredeemed. 

This  crisis  of  expectation  can  only 
grow  worse.  We  are  told  that  the  popu- 
lation between  now  and  the  year  2000 
will  double,  and  the  bulk  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  in  underdeveloped  lands. 
It  is  reported  that  in  developed  lands 
in  1965  per  capita  income  was  $1,675 
per  annum,  and  that  by  2000  it  will  in- 
crease to  $5,775  per  annum.  In  under- 
developed lands  annual  per  capita  in- 
come is  presently  $135,  and  by  the  year 
2000  will  move  to  $325.  The  difference 
now  is  twelve  times,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  annual  per  capita  in- 
come’s differential  will  be  eighteen 
times.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  now  owns  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  trade.  Is  there  any  won- 
der then  that  there  is  a crisis  of  expecta- 
tion and  that  an  increasing  number  of 
the  wretched  of  the  earth  no  longer 
waits  silently  for  some  melioristic  pan- 
acea or  for  salvation  by  gradualism, 
when  gradualism  can  bring  only  a wider 
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separation,  a deeper  poverty,  and  a 
growing  tension? 

There  is  also  agreement  that  in  this 
new  world  situation  there  is  a growing 
crisis  over  the  role  of  America  in  the 
world’s  economy.  This  nation  has  come 
a long  way  since  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
ica First  party  and  mid-western  isola- 
tionism. Only  a generation  ago  it  was 
possible  to  quote  George  Washington’s 
farewell  address  with  approbation  and 
to  find  a large  segment  of  the  population 
believing  that  we  could  hole  up  behind 
two  ocean  barriers  and  go  it  alone.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  a new  isolationism  to- 
day, but  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
old.  Today’s  isolationism  stems  from  a 
rejection  of  America’s  role  as  the  world’s 
policeman.  We  are  increasingly  aware 
that  not  only  has  universal  history 
caught  up  with  us  and  surrounded  us, 
but  also  that  we  have  taken  global  initia- 
tive as  the  world’s  economic  superpow- 
er. To  put  it  differently,  the  greatest 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  in  the  realm 
of  economics  has  been  the  development 
of  the  power  of  American  business  all 
over  the  globe.  Even  now  it  is  penetrat- 
ing Central  Europe  and  some  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Perhaps  Jean 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber’s  The  Ameri- 
can Challenge  is  the  best  popular  de- 
scription of  this  revolution.  A French 
intellectual,  the  publisher-editor  of  a 
French  weekly  newsmagazine,  Servan- 
Schreiber  sets  out  to  prove  that  Ameri- 
can business  in  Western  Europe  alone 
is,  after  the  U.S.  and  USSR,  the  third 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  His  aim 
is  not  to  score  anti-American  points.  The 
focus  of  his  attack  is  on  France  and 
Western  Europe’s  economic  national- 
ism. In  fact,  he  lauds  the  American  art 


of  organization  and  management,  the 
mobilization  of  intelligence  and  talent 
for  invention  and  for  development,  pro- 
duction, and  marketing,  but  the  by- 
product of  his  study  is  to  pose  even 
more  sharply  the  moral  and  social  im- 
plications of  this  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  How  long  will  it  be  tol- 
erated in  an  age  of  exodus? 

This  brings  us  to  another  dimension 
of  the  exodus  from  the  old  into  the  new, 
the  looming  threat  of  revolution.  This 
is  a word  that  has  been  used  so  much 
that  it  has  become  threadbare,  but  let 
us  discuss  it  for  a few  moments  in  such 
a way  that  it  may  have  meaning  for  us 
as  ministers.  I should  preface  the  discus- 
sion, however,  with  a personal  observa- 
tion. There  are  many  revolutionary 
movements,  in  thought,  in  morals,  in 
styles,  in  culture,  and  in  relations.  Many 
of  these  produce  change  and  reform.  But 
the  ultimate  revolution  is  military,  at 
least  in  a sophisticated  country  with 
sophisticated  weapons,  and  I fear  that 
the  outcome  of  any  such  revolution  is 
foreordained.  Is  not  this  the  lesson  that 
we  learned  from  Hungary  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1956?  An  entire  nation  re- 
belled, but  the  moment  Soviet  tanks  and 
jets  were  committed,  the  revolution  was 
foredoomed.  Young  and  old  alike,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  fought 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest,  but  they  were 
ultimately  crushed. 

When  we  look  at  the  modern  history 
of  revolution,  we  are  faced  with  an  in- 
teresting pattern.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion is  a good  example.  The  people 
stumbled  into  it.  Even  Lenin  was  sur- 
prised. The  nation’s  leaders  were  so 
colossally  out  of  touch  and  the  country 
was  so  colossally  mismanaged  that  the 
revolution  simply  happened.  The  czarist 
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government  fell  like  an  overripe  pear. 
Theologically,  then,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  revolutions  are  successful  when 
they  represent  the  judgment  of  God.  God 
is  the  revolutionary;  man  with  his  weap- 
onry is  the  counter-revolutionary.  But  it 
is  precisely  under  this  threat,  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  that  we  are  living  today. 

A further  dimension  of  this  new  exo- 
dus situation  is  represented  in  an  alien 
generation.  Often  it  is  called  a genera- 
tion gap,  but  I suspect  this  is  a simplis- 
tic equation.  It  is  normal  for  generations 
to  be  separated  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  together  later  as  equals  and 
partners.  The  power  struggle  between 
young  and  old  is  as  old  as  the  relation 
between  son  and  father.  I need  not  re- 
mind you  that  the  theme  of  most  great 
tragedy  is  essentially  this  relationship. 
But  today’s  alienation  goes  deeper  than 
this.  It  arises  out  of  the  awareness  of 
the  distance  between  where  we  are  and 
where  we  should  be. 

The  young  Paul  Tillich  made  much 
of  the  concept  of  \airos.  It  means  ful- 
filled time,  or  transparent  time,  the  re- 
vealing of  a vision  to  a generation.  I be- 
lieve such  a vision  has  come  to  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  a vision  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  in  which  old  barriers  have 
been  broken  down  and  walls  of  separa- 
tion have  been  razed.  This  generation 
knows  that  there  is  a wealth  of  knowl- 
edge, techniques,  and  materials  that  can 
help  us  traverse  the  distance  from  an 
old  world  into  a new.  Norman  Mailer 
has  commented  on  the  “middle  class 
lust  for  apocalypse,”  and  this  vision  may 
be  apocalyptic.  But  it  will  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  the  ages  such  as  the  superiority  of  one 
race  to  another,  the  poor  being  always 
with  us,  or  the  rights  and  privileges  of 


one  class  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  is 
a vision  that  is  consonant  with  Robert 
Hutchins’  contention  that  “in  an  auto- 
mated, computerized  world,  economics 
ceases  to  be  fundamental.  What  becomes 
fundamental  is  human  relations,  the 
organization  of  communities,  including 
the  world  community,  for  common 
good.” 

If  we  are  to  become  participants  in 
this  exodus,  then  we  must  be  involved 
in  the  Church’s  response.  The  Church’s 
Bible  is  an  exodus  book.  It  begins  with 
the  exodus  of  Abraham,  called  out  from 
his  own  land  and  kindred  not  to  wan- 
der aimlessly  over  the  desert  sand,  but 
to  be  a pilgrim  in  the  service  of  God. 
Israel  was  constituted  the  people  of  God 
through  the  Exodus.  The  life  of  Jesus 
can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  an 
exodus.  He  is  the  Chief  Pilgrim,  con- 
scious from  his  youth  of  God’s  business 
with  men,  incarnating  in  his  own  per- 
son a new  humanity,  and  through  his 
death  and  resurrection  leading  mankind 
in  an  exodus  from  death  and  bondage 
into  life  and  freedom.  One  would  ex- 
pect, therefore,  that  the  Church  would 
be  the  instrument  of  today’s  exodus 
and  that  participating  in  it  would  con- 
stitute the  core  of  our  ministry. 

i. 

Let  me  offer  some  brief  suggestions 
on  how  we  can  begin.  The  first  is  that 
the  Church  must  learn  to  listen.  John 
Calvin  placed  great  emphasis  on  lis- 
tening as  a mark  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  does  not  possess  all  the  an- 
swers. We  do  not  have  answers  to 
questions  we  do  not  hear,  and  we  shall 
not  be  in  a position  to  receive  answers 
until  we  have  paid  the  price  of  stand- 
ing where  the  questioner  stands  and  un- 
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til  we  have  learned  to  hear  him.  Belated- 
ly, our  General  Assemblies  and  General 
Synods  have  begun  to  invite  spokesmen 
from  exploited  minority  groups  in  order 
that  we  as  a Church  may  hear.  This 
may  well  be  the  most  difficult  task  that 
any  of  us  will  have  to  perform.  A sum- 
mer in  clinical  training  is  well  spent  if 
it  enables  a minister  to  listen. 

2. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Church  must 
maintain  a pastoral  relationship  with 
all  parties,  including  the  polarized  seg- 
ments of  the  Right  and  the  Left.  These 
segments  exist,  grow  ever  more  strident, 
and  both  sides  indulge  in  non-negotiable 
demands.  Still,  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
ministry,  we  must  maintain  a relation- 
ship and  the  possibility  of  dialogue.  Re- 
solve now  never  to  draw  a circle  that 
excludes  anyone  from  the  range  of  your 
pastoral  concern.  Others  may  draw  cir- 
cles to  exclude  you,  but  never  recipro- 
cate. 

When  the  chaplain  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Sloan  Coffin, 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  in 
Princeton  to  the  Class  of  1968,  the  brunt 
of  his  sermon  was  an  exhortation  to  a 
pastoral  ministry.  He  insisted  that  in 
order  to  be  pastors  we  must  learn  com- 
passion. He  illustrated  this  point  with  a 
story  of  one  of  his  friends,  a minister, 
who  was  about  to  be  fired  from  his 
church  when  one  of  his  trustees,  a Birch- 
ite,  announced,  “If  he  goes,  I go.  This 
man  held  the  hand  of  my  wife  during 
her  last  day  on  earth,  and  he  held  my 
hand  the  next  day.  He  is  my  pastor.” 
To  be  a pastor,  we  must  know  not  only 
how  to  listen,  but  we  must  genuinely 
like  people.  There  are  many  who  can 
become  very  enthusiastic  about  pro- 


grams but  who  simply  do  not  care  about 
human  beings.  This  fault  is  not  limited 
to  the  ministry,  but  we  ministers  are 
not  excluded  from  it.  A good  example 
of  what  happens  when  programs  re- 
place people  is  described  by  Daniel 
Moynihan  in  his  recent  book,  Maximum 
Feasible  Misunderstanding , an  indict- 
ment of  the  various  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  intense- 
ly personal  and  requires  a ministry  to 
persons.  It  involves  knowing  people, 
identifying  with  people,  listening  to  peo- 
ple, believing  in  people.  If  your  inward 
hostilities  preclude  this  basic  human  re- 
lationship, then  my  advice  is  to  take  up 
accounting — or  computer  programming. 

3- 

My  third  suggestion  is  that,  in  teach- 
ing our  people  the  implications  of  the 
Gospel,  we  must  help  them  understand 
that  conflict  is  inevitably  involved  in 
change.  There  was  no  exodus  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land  without 
conflict.  There  is  no  exodus  from  the 
old  man  to  the  new,  from  a life  of  sin 
to  a life  in  Christ,  without  crucifixion. 
And  there  will  be  no  change  in  our  in- 
equities and  inequalities  without  con- 
flict and  hurt.  We  must  in  all  honesty 
steer  clear  of  the  romanticism  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  romanticism  of  the 
revolutionaries  as  we  work  as  hard  as 
we  can  for  rapid  and  substantial  change. 
I can  think  of  no  other  institution,  and 
in  this  list  I am  including  the  govern- 
ment, that  is  better  geared  to  lead  this 
movement  than  a reborn  Christian 
Church  with  a ministry  of  able  and 
committed  men  and  women  who  have 
found  their  humanity  and  freedom  in 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Let  me  add  a fourth  thing.  We  must 
assist  our  congregations  in  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  peoples’  power,  and 
this  has  proved  to  be  tough  going.  If 
they  are  reminded  of  their  own  history, 
though,  it  should  become  less  difficult. 
It  was  because  the  American  colonies 
became  politicized  some  two  centuries 
ago  that  they  were  able  to  throw  off  the 
colonial  yoke  of  the  old  world  and  to 
become  an  experiment  in  democracy  for 
themselves  and  for  all  men.  But  we  have 
now  grown  staid  and  paternalistic.  Our 
philosophy  is  expressed  in  the  adage 
that  “papa  knows  best.”  We  deal  with 
need  through  charity.  We  have  organ- 
ized everything  in  terms  of  social  serv- 
ices, and  we  are  irked  when  our  charity 
is  not  received  with  gratitude.  A further 
extension  of  this  politicizing  movement 
that  began  in  early  America  is  now  tak- 
ing place  and  is  long  overdue.  One  of 
the  keys  to  economic  and  social  justice 
is  political  involvement  and  political  ac- 
tion, through  voter  registration,  through 
minorities  having  their  own  candidates, 
and  through  community  participation 
and  control.  What  we  must  teach  those 
who  hold  power  is  that  only  through 
sharing  it  can  society  be  healthy  and 
responsible. 

I need  only  mention  the  fifth  point, 
for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  our  faith. 
It  is  the  constant  reminder  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  is  a permanent  meta- 
noia,  or  conversion.  No  human  institu- 
tion, no  human  system,  no  human  con- 
struct is  free  from  the  judgment  of  God. 
All  that  we  do,  all  that  we  build,  stand 
under  his  judgment  to  be  corrected,  to 
be  broken,  to  be  renewed,  or  to  be  re- 
placed. It  is  this  character  of  the  Gospel 


that  saves  us  from  idolatry  by  reminding 
us  of  the  relativity  of  all  things  except 
That  One  who  is  the  Lord  of  all. 

Ministry  in  a revolutionary  time  will 
lead  a pilgrim  Church  in  the  exodus 
from  an  old  order  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  new  vision.  It  is  not  the  vi- 
sion, though,  of  a new  goal.  It  is  the 
goal  that  God  has  had  in  store  for  His 
creation  from  the  beginning. 

But  there  is  one  more  incident  from 
Israel’s  exodus  that  needs  to  be  recalled. 
It  is  reported  in  Numbers,  chapter  thir- 
teen. Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out 
the  promised  land,  one  from  every  tribe, 
and  each  a leader.  They  traveled  from 
south  to  north  and  back  again,  and  then 
they  gave  their  report.  Here  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  majority  of  ten:  “And 
there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants:  and 
we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshop- 
pers and  so  we  were  in  their  sight.” 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  Church 
today  is  the  grasshopper  neurosis  of 
those  of  us  who  serve  it.  We  have  suf- 
fered a crisis  of  faith  and  a failure  of 
nerve,  we  are  in  our  own  sight  as  grass- 
hoppers, and  so  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
those  outside.  We  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  reconciling  power  of  the  Gospel, 
and  we  are  paralyzed  by  fear  of  the  sons 
of  Anak. 

But  there  was  a minority  report,  this 
one  from  two  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  Moses,  Caleb  and  Josh- 
ua: “Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess 
it.”  The  real  revolutionary  will  respond 
like  this  to  the  vision  that  has  gripped 
this  generation  and  will  become  a par- 
ticipant in  the  new  creation  that  God  is 
bringing  forth  in  our  midst. 


Theological  Education 
in  the  Service  of  the  Church 
and  the  World 

by  E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Purpose  of  this  study 

All  the  seminaries  associated  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  are  embarking  upon  “an 
ambitious  study  of  the  resources  for 
theological  education  available  to  our 
church  with  an  eye  to  discovering  their 
most  promising  and  efficient  use.”  The 
memorandum  directed  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  on  Theological  Educa- 
tion, that  is  directing  the  study,  raises 
the  question,  “What  ought  theological 
education  to  be  and  to  accomplish  at 
this  time  and  during  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture?” 

While  faculty  members  are  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  study,  representatives  of  the 
boards  and  agencies  are  to  establish  task 
forces  and  study  groups  which  will  de- 
velop similar  papers  for  distribution 
among  Council  members.  And  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  encouraged 
to  put  their  thoughts  in  writing  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  CTE  for  distribution.  The  eventual 
objective  of  the  study  is  “to  discover  how 
the  Council  should  be  structured  to  ful- 
fill its  purpose  most  effectively.” 

The  memorandum  raises  several  cru- 
cial issues  to  be  confronted:  What  are 
the  criteria  by  which  an  enterprise  in 
theological  education  can  be  evaluated? 
Who  will  determine  what  are  proper 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  theological 
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education?  Who  will  apply  the  criteria? 
The  consultative  process  is  to  permit 
ample  time  for  these  questions  to  be 
discussed. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  light  of 
these  directions  our  report  would  touch 
lightly  upon  matters  of  finance,  the  past 
history  of  theological  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  details  of  struc- 
ture in  the  Council,  and  that  we  ought 
to  concentrate  on  substantive  matters 
that  touch  upon  theological  education  in 
the  church,  and  the  place  and  function 
of  theological  seminaries  in  that  educa- 
tion. 

Historical  Background 

While  the  Christian  community  has 
from  the  beginning  engaged  in  various 
ways  of  training  its  leadership,  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  the  United  States 
were  creations  of  the  churches  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  first,  they  were  intended  to  educate 
men  for  the  parish  ministry  by  provid- 
ing a graduate-professional  course  of 
three  years  beyond  the  A.B.  degree. 
While  the  A.B.  degree  included  theo- 
logical studies  (Hebrew,  Greek,  exege- 
sis, apologetics,  theology,  church  his- 
tory, et  al.),  its  requirements  were  no 
longer  adequate.  Besides,  colleges  chafed 
under  theological  domination  in  a day 
of  expanding  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
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Unfortunately,  seminaries  often  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  colleges,  a situa- 
tion which  is  now  being  reversed  as 
seminaries  are  relating  themselves  in- 
creasingly to  centers  of  higher  education. 

Relatively  few  students  attended  the 
seminaries  who  were  not  committed  to 
enter  the  pastorate.  Graduates  became 
ordained  ministers  of  churches;  in  a few 
cases  they  prepared  for  teaching  posi- 
tions in  church  institutions,  or  entered 
missionary  service  at  home  or  overseas. 
Most  of  the  students  came  from  religious 
homes  and  their  pre-seminary  education 
was  received  in  church-related  colleges. 

To  be  sure,  non-denominational  or 
inter-denominational  seminaries  came 
into  being,  inspired  by  liberal  or  evan- 
gelical tendencies  (Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  Biblical  Seminary  in  New 
York,  for  instance). 

Recent  Changes  and  Challenges 

From  the  1920s  until  the  present 
many  influences  within  and  without  the 
churches  have  radically  affected  theo- 
logical education  in  the  United  States. 
1.  New  subjects  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  which  were  introduced 
as  essential  in  the  preparation  of  lead- 
ers for  the  Christian  community.  The 
historical  disciplines  have  been  amplified 
as  well.  Field  work,  once  regarded  as 
extra-curricular,  has  become  integrated 
into  the  curriculum  as  field  education. 
The  behavioral  sciences,  world  religions, 
communications,  to  mention  only  a few 
subjects,  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum.  The  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  theology  has  been 
phenomenal.  And  the  impact  of  science 
and  technology  has  forced  theological 
education  to  do  its  work  in  a radi- 
cally changed  environment.  Social  mo- 


bility, theological  fluidity,  ecumenical  ex- 
change, popular  education,  cultural  rev- 
olution, population  explosion,  racial  con- 
frontation, Black  Experience,  and  many 
other  factors  in  modern  life  have  had 
their  impact  on  curricular  subjects  and 
teaching  methods  in  theological  educa- 
tion. The  whole  Christian  enterprise  is 
confronted  with  a cultural  situation 
which  makes  new  demands  on  the  lead- 
ership of  the  churches,  and  the  institu- 
tions that  educate  them.  And  the  Chris- 
tian resources  of  the  past  seem  to  have 
grown  in  bulk  and  in  remoteness,  there- 
by making  it  necessary  to  treat  historical 
aspects  of  the  Christian  faith  with  dis- 
crimination, selectivity  and  with  con- 
cern for  their  current  relevance.  All  of 
which  has  put  a strain  on  past  depart- 
mentalizations of  the  curriculum,  teach- 
ing methods,  the  patterns  of  the  min- 
istry and  the  structures  of  the  church. 

Besides  new  subjects,  new  or  im- 
proved programs  have  been  added  to 
theological  education  in  seminaries:  field 
education,  internships  (in  the  B.D. 
course,  or  the  year  after  the  B.D. 
course),  and  clinical  training.  Through 
them  students  have  been  provided  “pro- 
fessional understanding  and  compe- 
tence through  supervised  activity  related 
to  their  theological  study  a context  in 
which  theological  issues  arise  and  must 
be  faced,  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry,  and  growth  in 
self-knowledge  and  self-understanding.” 
Through  clinical  training  they  have  also 
learned  something  about  the  dynamics 
of  interpersonal  relations  and  staff  co- 
operation, and  gained  a more  realistic 
awareness  of  the  processes  of  personality 
disturbance  and  communication  in  an 
institutional  setting. 

The  older  forms  and  structures  of 
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theological  education,  even  of  theology 
and  the  church,  which  were  apropos  to 
a cultural  situation  which  no  longer  ob- 
tains, are  being  forced  to  take  newer 
shapes  in  order  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
bear  upon  the  present  situation  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  world. 

If  there  is  any  one  agency  of  the 
churches  that  ought  to  be  aware  of  this 
issue  and  to  be  pioneering  in  dealing 
with  it,  it  is  the  theological  seminary. 

2.  Students  no  longer  come  for  the 
most  part  from  close-knit  religious 
homes;  nor  are  they  all  educated  in 
church-related  colleges.  Even  when  they 
come  from  such  colleges,  their  education 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  re- 
ceived in  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  number  of  non-Presby- 
terian students  is  growing,  indicating 
the  growing  ecumenical  nature  of  the 
Seminary  and  its  influence  upon  youth. 
Many  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
seminary  are  uncertain  about  their  voca- 
tional choices,  although  most  of  them 
wish  to  engage  in  services  which  will 
fulfill  their  idealistic  motives  to  serve 
God  and  man.  In  recent  years,  a larger 
number  of  students  enter  the  seminary 
to  find  a faith  of  their  own,  to  gain 
identity,  and  to  explore  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  hope  of  finding  a type  of 
service  which  will  satisfy  them.  (The 
Rockefeller  Fellowship  Program  which 
provided  qualified  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  a year  at  a seminary 
of  their  choice  to  see  if  theological  edu- 
cation was  for  them,  is  now  a method 
other  students  find  useful  in  their  search 
for  a Christian  style  of  life  and  work.) 
A number  of  students  quite  committed 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cause  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  serving  in 
church  vocations.  They  may  be  critical 


of  the  institutional  church,  ignorant  of 
its  nature  and  functions,  indifferent  or 
hostile  towards  the  church  and  write  it 
off  as  a survival  of  the  traditional  Chris- 
tian enterprise.  Students  bring  with 
them  all  the  problems  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
world.  However,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  quite  knowledgable  about  many 
things;  they  have  engaged  in  independ- 
ent study;  they  have  many  and  varied 
talents;  they  are  impatient  with  an- 
swers, however  hallowed  and  true, 
which  are  presented  to  them  with  dog- 
matic finality. 

It  has  been  observed  that  recent  semi- 
nary students  have  had  no  “intellectual 
adolescence.”  They  are  interested  in  the 
here  and  now.  They  have  been  rebuffed 
by  the  establishment  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  showing  interest  in  private 
religion.  They  want  to  become  involved, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  effectively. 
Some  are  intellectually  fatigued  and 
long  to  be  treated  as  adults  in  their 
search  for  genuine  experience  and  voca- 
tional direction. 

How  many  students  consider  theo- 
logical education  to  avoid  the  draft  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Where  applicants 
indicate  any  serious  intent  to  prepare 
for  service  to  God  and  man  whether  in 
church  or  extra-church  vocations  their 
intention  is  taken  seriously. 

The  current  theological  student  is 
anything  but  a stereotype.  In  any  case, 
he  is  a challenge  to  theological  educa- 
tion because  he  is  unconventional  and 
honest  in  his  search  for  the  realities  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian 
life.  His  disinterest  in  history,  his  sus- 
picion of  tradition,  and  his  criticism  of 
institutional  Christianity  may  be  provi- 
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dential  in  the  process  of  the  renewal 
of  theological  education. 

3.  The  professor  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary confronts  a new  situation  which 
threatens  and  challenges  him.  He  is  con- 
fronted with  students  who  come  from 
a wide  variety  of  educational  back- 
grounds. He  is  at  a loss  to  know  where 
students  are  in  their  educational  devel- 
opment, their  religious  experience,  their 
vocational  interests,  their  sitz-im-leben 
in  the  world.  Students  are  impatient 
with  older  teaching  methods;  they  want 
the  professor  to  become  involved  with 
them  in  the  learning  process.  They  have 
already  engaged  in  independent  study 
and  wish  to  be  treated  as  adults  in  a mu- 
tual teaching-learning  enterprise.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  open  curriculum  in  which 
students  have  a wide  choice  of  courses. 
Professors  are  in  a competitive  market. 
The  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  increas- 
ingly measured  by  student  opinion.  This 
presents  a challenging  situation  espe- 
cially to  older  professors  whose  model  of 
teaching  is  the  lecture  method.  This 
situation  may  also  aggravate  the  gap 
between  older  and  younger  faculty 
members.  The  question  of  permanent 
tenure  has  been  raised  to  add  to  the 
professor’s  problems.  Any  discussion  of 
theological  education  in  our  time  must 
raise  some  serious  questions  about  the 
teaching  staff  and  its  role  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  church. 

4.  The  new  and  varied  vocational 
needs  of  the  churches  and  of  the  stu- 
dents have  caused  the  seminaries  to  ex- 
pand their  educational  programs  so  as 
to  prepare  students  for  multiple  minis- 
tries in  the  churches  and  for  experimen- 
tal ministries  alongside  or  outside  the 
churches.  The  curriculum  has  been  en- 


riched and  broadened  by  the  provision 
of  specializations  in  these  ministries 
through  new  courses  and  expanded  field 
education  and  supervision. 

Because  of  the  churches’  vocational 
needs,  seminaries  have  developed  de- 
gree courses  in  Christian  Education,  and 
Social  Work,  thus  adding  to  their  cur- 
riculum, staff,  and  service. 

The  Th.M.  program  has  also  been 
arranged  to  accommodate  increasing 
numbers  of  pastors  who  wish  to  pursue 
post-B.D.  studies  on  a part-time  basis. 

There  is  some  pressure  on  the  semi- 
naries to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
laymen  to  pursue  theological  study  for 
their  own  enrichment,  or  before  con- 
tinuing their  studies  for  a higher  degree 
either  in  religion  or  in  some  other  area. 
Several  seminaries  now  offer  the  two- 
year  M.A.  degree  in  theological  studies 
for  those  not  intending  to  enter  a church 
vocation,  but  who  wish  to  continue  for 
a doctorate  in  religion  in  some  other  in- 
stitution. 

Seminaries  have  introduced  the  cate- 
gory of  “ visiting  fellow"  for  a limited 
number  of  mature  scholars  who  wish  to 
engage  in  research.  They  are  free  to 
attend  classes  with  the  permission  of  the 
professors  concerned,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  library  facilities  in  the  seminary 
and  the  university.  Professors  make 
themselves  available  for  consultation  to 
visiting  fellows. 

5.  Seminaries  have  also  been  influenced 
by  the  rising  interest  in  continuing  edu- 
cation. All  of  the  UPUSA  church  semi- 
naries are  now  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
continuing  education.  In  several  in- 
stances, directors  have  been  appointed 
to  provide  short-term  programs  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  which  are  of  interest 
to  pastors.  Reading  guides  are  also  fur- 
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nished  by  some  seminaries  for  those 
who  wish  to  engage  in  independent 
study.  The  leadership  is  provided  for 
the  most  part  by  faculty  members,  al- 
though guests  from  outside  are  often 
invited  to  lead  groups.  Ministers  and 
some  laymen  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

Because  continuing  theological  edu- 
cation is  now  provided  by  all  of  our 
seminaries,  by  boards  and  agencies  of 
the  churches,  and  adult  educational 
groups,  a commission  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  to  study 
this  growing  and  proliferating  kind  of 
theological  education.  This  special  study 
was  inaugurated  in  order  to  investigate 
what  kinds  of  continuing  education 
were  being  offered,  for  whom  and  to 
what  purpose  it  was  being  provided,  and 
how  this  burgeoning  resource  should 
be  regarded  and  channeled  for  the  work 
of  the  churches. 

There  is  much  variety  in  this  kind  of 
education.  Sometimes  it  is  (i)  a kind 
of  first  aid  education  for  needy  minis- 
ters; sometimes  it  is  (ii)  a relaxed  dis- 
cussion on  some  topic  of  special  interest; 
sometimes  it  is  (iii)  a functional  pro- 
gram for  the  re-education  of  the  minis- 
try; sometimes  it  is  (iv)  a serious  pur- 
suit of  a theological  topic;  sometimes  it 
is  (v)  a research  project  for  an  indi- 
vidual wishing  to  study  a subject  in 
depth  over  a period  of  weeks. 

Because  an  increasing  number  of  Pres- 
byteries are  inserting  in  calls  of  min- 
isters to  churches  the  provision  for  a 
period  of  study  or  continuing  educa- 
tion, it  is  time  that  the  seminaries  be- 
come clear  on  the  \ind  of  continuing 
education  they  ought  to  provide,  so  that 
these  ministers  may  engage  in  an  au- 
thentic continuing  theological  education 


in  an  academic  (and  not  a retreat  or  re- 
sort) setting.  Should  continuing  educa- 
tion be  (i)  a continuing  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  seminaries;  or  should  it  be 
(ii)  an  operation-oriented  education  for 
the  improvement  of  pastoral  effective- 
ness; or  should  it  be  (iii)  a cooperative 
education  carried  on  jointly  by  the  semi- 
naries and  the  boards  and  agencies  of 
the  church  for  laymen  and  ministers  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  churches? 

In  face  of  the  total  theological  edu- 
cation of  the  churches,  this  growing  de- 
velopment needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered perhaps  with  a view  to  determin- 
ing the  kind  of  continuing  education 
that  can  and  should  be  done  by  semi- 
naries and  that  which  should  be  done 
by  other  church  agencies. 

While  professors  have  always  been 
called  upon  for  their  services  in  the  com- 
munity, nation,  and  the  world,  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  upon 
the  time  of  professors  for  the  conduct 
of  seminars  and  courses.  This,  too,  is  a 
form  of  continuing  education. 

Most  seminaries  provide  their  alumni 
with  a journal  which  contains  news  of 
the  seminary  and  its  alumni,  significant 
articles,  book  reviews  and  editorial  com- 
ments. In  some  instances,  the  alumni 
news  is  published  separately  from  the 
alumni  journal.  These  publications  have 
increased  in  content  and  circulation  and 
as  a result  have  required  more  faculty 
time  to  edit  and  administrative  staff  to 
distribute. 

6.  A number  of  seminaries,  either  in- 
dividually or  in  cooperation  with  semi- 
naries of  other  denominations,  and/or 
with  a university,  now  offer  the  doctor’s 
degree.  This  is  an  expansion  of  theologi- 
cal education  which  began  to  develop 
twenty  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  the  doc- 
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tor’s  degree  in  religion  or  theology  was 
offered  by  universities  such  as  Yale  and 
Chicago,  and  jointly  by  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (New  York)  (which 
has  a semi-relationship  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church)  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. But  Presbyterian  seminaries  did 
not  take  doctoral  work  seriously  until 
the  1940s.  Since  then,  doctoral  programs 
have  developed,  making  heavy  demands 
on  the  faculty,  staff  personnel  and  the 
finances  of  the  seminaries  affected. 
These  programs  were  inspired  by  the 
need  to  educate  teachers  for  the  church- 
es, colleges,  universities,  and  seminaries. 
It  may  be  that  doctoral  work  in  the 
seminaries  will  have  to  be  examined 
afresh  for  many  reasons,  chief  of  which 
are  (i)  that  most  doctoral  candidates  in 
Presbyterian  seminaries  are  non-Presby- 
terian, (ii)  that  the  program  demands 
considerable  time  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers, (iii)  that  it  requires  adequate  fac- 
ulty personnel  and  library  facilities,  and 
(iv)  that  it  is  an  expensive  operation. 
Perhaps  doctoral  work  will  have  to  be- 
come a more  cooperative  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  seminaries  and  universities 
and  be  centered  in  areas  where  such 
institutions  can  pool  their  resources. 
Such  doctoral  work  should  be  an  ecu- 
menical enterprise. 

7.  Several  seminaries  now  offer  a pro- 
fessional doctor’s  degree  in  sacred  theol- 
ogy or  the  ministry  by  extending  or  in- 
tensifying the  present  former  B.D.  de- 
gree. The  pressure  to  inaugurate  such 
a program  comes  from  various  sources. 
To  be  sure,  the  granting  of  another 
bachelor’s  degree  after  three  years  of 
theological  study  beyond  the  A.B.  de- 
gree does  not  seem  to  do  justice  to  the 
time  and  energy  spent  by  the  student 
in  the  seminary.  The  improvement  of 


the  theological  educational  program  in 
recent  years  may  justify  the  giving  of  a 
doctor’s  degree  by  a seminary.  In  any 
case,  this  development  is  one  that  the 
seminaries  will  have  to  discuss  seriously. 
They  will  have  to  consider  whether  a 
change  in  degree  nomenclature  really 
clarifies  and  improves  the  purpose  of 
theological  education  in  our  time.  Will 
it  have  a real  bearing  upon  this  study? 
8.  Studies  in  the  nature  and  mission  of 
the  church  have  also  had  their  influ- 
ence upon  theological  education.  If  the 
church  is  the  people  of  God  consisting 
of  lay  members  who  are  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  engaged  in  their  ministries 
in  the  world,  then  theological  education 
for  the  pastoral-prophetic-liturgical-lead- 
ership in  the  church  will  have  to  recon- 
sider its  nature  and  function  seriously. 
To  be  sure,  seminaries  have  a special 
function  to  help  students,  ministers,  and 
laymen  in  churches  to  understand  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  church,  even 
to  the  point  of  correcting  some  popu- 
lar notions  about  and  practices  in  the 
churches.  But  their  vocation  is  to  edu- 
cate the  leadership  of  the  churches  and 
their  agencies  within  the  time  limit  and 
with  the  potential  leadership  under  their 
tutelage  to  be  ministers  of  the  lay  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel. 

Studies  in  the  nature  and  mission  of 
the  church  have  also  involved  studies  in 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  set-apart 
ministry  of  the  churches  and  their  agen- 
cies. These  have  had  profound  effects 
upon  theological  education.  No  longer  is 
it  possible  to  train  seminary  students  to 
be  “bosses”  or  “directors”  in  churches; 
rather,  students  should  be  educated  to  be 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  and  servants 
of  those  committed  to  him  as  Lord  and 
Savior,  who  are  bound  together  in  com- 
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munity  and  mission,  and  who  need  to 
be  matured  and  equipped  to  minister  as 
servants  of  Christ  in  all  the  affairs  and 
relationships  of  the  secular  world. 

While  the  seminaries  do  have  special 
vocations  as  intellectual  and  devotional 
cells  in  the  churches,  they  are  not  ends 
in  themselves  engaged  only  in  the  in- 
tellectual pursuit  of  theological  study 
or  in  the  devotional  pursuit  of  the  new 
life  in  Christ.  Seminaries  are  integrally 
related  to  the  church  and  the  ministry; 
they  are  related  to  a confessional  church; 
the  three  are  under  the  Lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  both  truth  and  grace,  and 
who  is  head  and  heart  of  the  Christian 
enterprise  expressing  himself  chiefly  in 
and  through  the  churches  and  in  various 
ways  beyond  the  churches. 

9.  Today,  theological  education  must 
be  seen  in  a larger  context  than  it  is 
now  conceived. 

A recent  development  has  been  the 
emergence  of  interest  in  theology  in 
many  quarters,  inside  and  outside  the 
churches.  There  was  a time  when  the 
educational  work  of  the  churches  was 
divided  into  three  areas:  (i)  “Religious 
education”  was  confined  to  the  local 
church  and  its  schools;  (ii)  “Christian 
education”  was  confined  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  church-related  colleges  and 
universities;  and  (iii)  “theological  edu- 
cation” was  confined  to  theological  semi- 
naries. 

This  division  has  no  significance  to- 
day; all  of  the  churches’  education,  at 
whatever  level,  is  regarded  as  Christian, 
indeed,  as  theological.  The  whole  church 
is  engaged  in  theological  education.  For 
instance,  the  curriculum  material  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  (USA)  Church  is 
highly  theological  in  content.  The 
boards  and  agencies  of  the  church  now 


have  theological  secretaries.  (The  latest 
of  these  is  now  located  in  the  division 
of  evangelism.)  The  whole  church  is 
engaged  in  theological  education  on  dif- 
ferent levels  and  for  specific  objectives. 
There  is  to  be  no  difference  in  the  edu- 
cational content  and  purpose  among  the 
various  agencies  of  the  churches;  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  specific  purpose 
and  in  the  particular  group. 

Today,  laymen  are  interested  in  theol- 
ogy. It  is  made  the  subject  of  articles  in 
popular  journals,  including  Playboy  and 
The  New  Yor\er,  in  Time  and  Life. 
Theological  questions  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  nuclear  physicists,  the  bio- 
chemists, and  the  anthropologists.  The 
ocean,  space,  atmosphere,  water,  now 
take  on  theological  significance.  In  the 
current  discussion  of  man,  crucial  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  his  nature,  his 
possibilities  for  change,  and  his  survival 
on  this  planet. 

Theological  seminaries  must  see  their 
tasks  in  the  light  of  the  total  theological 
enterprise  of  the  churches,  and  of  the 
general  interest  in  theological  issues. 
Seminaries  no  longer  have  a monopoly 
on  theological  education!  But  they  have 
a definite  role  to  play  in  the  situation; 
and  it  is  this  role  in  relation  to  that  of 
other  agencies  that  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

10.  The  ecumenical  thrust  in  theologi- 
cal education  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Students  no  longer  come  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  only;  in  fact, 
Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Pentecos- 
tals,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  indeed, 
nearly  all  denominations,  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  student  body.  No  longer 
must  faculty  members  in  Presbyterian 
seminaries  be  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  or  ordained  ministers  in 
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that  church.  Course  assignments  pre- 
scribe literature  written  by  scholars  of 
all  Christian  groups.  The  black  reality 
and  experience  has  made  its  impact 
upon  the  curriculum  by  suggesting  the 
addition  of  courses  in  that  area  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  courses  to  include 
this  area. 

And  with  the  growth  of  ecumenical 
relations  at  the  grass  roots  often  includ- 
ing Roman  Catholic  cooperation,  theo- 
logical education  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  leadership  of 
the  church  for  service  in  this  larger  di- 
mension of  ministry. 

The  growth  of  departments  of  re- 
ligion in  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  indicates  that  there  is  a strong 
interest  in  the  subject  among  youth  and 
educators.  While  these  departments  do 
not  intend  to  be  theological  seminaries, 
or  teach  religion  from  a committed  point 
of  view,  they  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  churches  in 
their  theological  education.  Serious  ques- 
tions must  be  asked  about  these  depart- 
ments: what  effect  will  their  courses 
have  upon  the  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  churches?  Will  these  depart- 
ments be  an  asset  or  a liability  in  the 
theological  enterprise?  Where  will  the 
professors  of  these  departments  be  edu- 
cated? What  will  this  kind  of  education 
mean  for  the  leadership  of  the  churches  ? 
Is  it  possible  and  advisable  for  semi- 
naries to  collaborate  with  these  depart- 
ments in  strengthening  the  theological 
education  of  the  seminaries?  And  the 
churches  ? 

The  rise  and  development  of  depart- 
ments of  religion  in  public  universities 
and  colleges  is  most  welcome.  But  theo- 
logical education  today  must  rethink  its 
particular  vocation  in  the  face  of  these 


new  developments.  If  the  churches  are 
to  take  inventory  of  their  theological 
educational  resources,  perhaps  the  semi- 
narians need  to  concentrate  more  heavi- 
ly upon  a few  major  objectives  in  which 
they  are  able  to  excel.  The  churches 
have  other  allies  in  the  field  of  theologi- 
cal education!  The  problem  is  to  identify 
these  allies  and  relate  them  to  the  total 
resources  of  the  churches! 

These  new  departments  of  religion 
bring  some  students  to  the  seminary 
with  a strong  major  in  religion,  for 
whom  advanced  standing  must  be  pro- 
vided. This  is  a challenge  to  theological 
education.  (Further,  where  as  many  as 
1200  students  take  a course  on  modern 
religious  thought  as  an  elective  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  churches  of 
which  these  students  are  members  are 
being  challenged  with  a new  level  of 
layman.)  These  departments  of  religion 
(which  vary  to  be  sure),  give  religion 
status  in  the  academic  community.  Lay- 
men in  colleges  and  universities  may 
now  take  religion  courses  without  going 
to  seminary. 

Some  of  these  departments  offer  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  Religion.  No  doubt, 
they  will  provide  some  of  the  professors 
who  will  teach  in  these  departments,  and 
thereby  affect  the  placing  of  doctoral 
graduates  from  the  seminaries.  Whether 
such  departments  can  adequately  edu- 
cate persons  for  the  ministry  will  depend 
upon  the  ordination  regulations  of  the 
several  churches,  although  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  certainly  a year  or  two 
of  education  in  a seminary  may  be  re- 
quired for  ordination.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  a Ph.D.  in  Religion  from  such 
a department  may  find  a teaching  posi- 
tion in  certain  fields  in  a seminary  fac- 
ulty. 
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These  departments  of  religion  also 
challenge  theological  education  in  the 
seminaries  by  their  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  uni- 
versity’s approach,  for  instance,  to  Bib- 
lical studies  is  historical  and  phenome- 
nological, while  that  of  seminaries  is 
often  theological  and  even  dogmatic. 
This  hermeneutical  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  Biblical  subjects; 
it  is  related  to  every  discipline  of  the 
seminary.  This  problem  presents  a new 
confrontation  which  theological  educa- 
tion must  honestly  face  if  it  would  edu- 
cate leadership  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  our  time. 

The  rise  of  these  departments  has 
caused  some  to  believe  that  they  may 
take  over  a major  part  of  theological 
education  now  pursued  in  the  semi- 
naries. They  believe  that  the  day  of  the 
seminary  as  now  constituted  is  past. 
They  believe  that  theology  ought  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  university  curricu- 
lum, and  seminaries  made  into  profes- 
sional training  centers  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  pastorate  or  some  other 
type  of  church  work.  This  would  be  to 
adopt  the  continental  pattern. 

However,  it  is  a question  as  to 
whether  theology  and  practice  should 
be  so  separated.  And  is  it  possible  to 
teach  Christian  theology  in  a univer- 
sity without  commitment?  Would  such 
commitment  be  acceptable  to  university 
policy?  And  to  teach  theology  without 
commitment  would  hardly  be  accept- 
able to  the  churches.  Would  not  such 
teaching  of  theology  divorce  it  further 
from  the  life  and  work  of  the  churches? 
And  what  assurance  do  we  have  that  it 
is  constitutionally  possible  to  teach  the- 
ology in  a state  institution? 


The  Seminaries  in  the  Total  Theological 
Educational  Enterprise  of  the  Churches 

1.  There  is  no  blueprint  for  seminaries 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  nearest  hint  of 
one  is  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  school  of 
disciples  around  Jesus  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  early  church  trained  its  lead- 
ers through  the  apprentice  method;  a 
method  which  was  employed  through- 
out Christian  history,  and  still  persists 
in  some  churches.  The  bishop’s  house- 
hold was  a training  school  for  church 
leadership  as  was  the  monastery.  Later, 
theology  became  the  “queen”  of  studies 
in  the  early  European  universities.  In 
many  European  universities,  theology  is 
still  one  of  the  significant  “faculties.” 
With  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
theological  education  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  churches.  The  church  is 
under  obligation  to  engage  in  theologi- 
cal study  for  the  maturing  and  equip- 
ping of  the  “saints”  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  order  to  educate  and  equip 
the  “saints”  faithfully  and  responsibly, 
leaders,  ministers,  or  teaching  elders 
were  educated  in  special  schools.  The 
churches  have  carried  out  this  educa- 
tional responsibility  on  several  levels: 
parish;  college  and  university;  theologi- 
cal seminary;  and  various  agencies  set 
up  for  special  types  of  education.  The 
theological  seminary  was  inaugurated  to 
educate  young  men  for  the  parish  min- 
istry. But  now  that  the  churches  need 
multiple  ministries  for  various  services 
of  leadership,  the  seminary  has  expand- 
ed its  function  so  as  to  include  every- 
thing from  special  studies  for  interested 
individuals  to  graduate  study  for  doc- 
toral candidates. 

A crucial  question  raised  by  the  study 
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is  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  de- 
termine just  how  many  of  these  pro- 
grams a seminary  can  implement  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  what  a seminary 
should  be.  How  shall  its  core  meaning 
and  function  be  defined  in  the  light  of 
(i)  other  agencies  that  are  engaged  in 
theological  education,  (ii)  the  meaning 
and  function  of  church  and  ministry  in 
our  time,  and  (iii)  the  unique  service 
— if  any — which  the  seminary  should 
render  to  God  and  the  world  through 
the  church. 

2.  In  face  of  the  question  as  to  the 
unique  function  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  theological  education  of  the 
church,  another  issue  is  raised : what  are 
the  criteria  by  which  theological  educa- 
tion is  to  be  judged? 

As  we  mentioned  above,  there  is  no 
direct  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
Scriptures.  Nor  is  there  an  easy  answer 
to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
churches.  Each  tradition  has  its  own  cri- 
teria for  the  education  of  its  set-apart 
ministry.  The  images  of  the  ministry 
and  patterns  of  the  church  have  changed 
and  are  changing.  There  are  constants 
that  abide  these  changes,  but  they  must 
be  constantly  identified,  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  reformu- 
lated in  the  ferment  of  changing  times. 

In  this  regard,  it  would  seem  that 
theological  education  must  eventually  be 
based  upon  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
God-in-Christ  for  humanity,  individually 
and  corporately.  Theological  education 
must  serve  that  purpose  in  its  particular 
way,  primarily  in  the  churches  which 
are  the  “first  fruits”  of  that  purpose. 

There  are  ministries  which  serve  this 
purpose,  whether  pastoral,  evangelistic, 
prophetic,  liturgical,  administrative,  or 
communicative;  each  of  which  has  its 


place  in  a common  obedience  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  Theological  educa- 
tion, however,  serves  that  purpose  in  a 
definite  way:  it  offers  a basic  education 
for  the  accepted  set-apart  leadership  of 
the  churches.  This  leadership  may  be 
educated  outside  the  seminaries;  but  it  is 
normally  educated  in  seminaries. 

The  purpose  of  this  education  is  (i) 
to  provide  students  with  a knowledge 
and  appreciation  in  some  depth  of  the 
origins,  historical  development  and  ex- 
pansion, theological  thinking  and  for- 
mulations, current  problems  and  issues, 
of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  (ii)  to  stimu- 
late the  student  to  be  a critical  and  con- 
structive member  of  the  current  Chris- 
tian enterprise.  It  is  (iii)  to  inspire  him 
to  be  a life-long  student.  It  is  (iv)  to 
help  him  to  think  Christianly  and  ex- 
pertly about  contemporary  issues.  It  is 
(v)  to  provide  the  student  with  some 
competence  in  skills  appropriate  to  his 
proposed  service  in  various  cultural  situ- 
ations. And  it  is  (vi)  to  encourage  the 
student’s  growth  in  commitment  and 
maturity  as  a man  or  woman  of  God. 

The  statement  of  objectives  from  the 
self-study  of  one  seminary  for  the  Mid- 
dle States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  is  apropos: 

“Princeton  Theological  Seminary  is  a 
community  of  theological  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  gospel 
for  the  life  of  men.  The  setting  of  this 
inquiry  is  catholic  and  reformed 
Christian  faith.  It  is  catholic  in  the 
sense  of  acknowledging  the  univer- 
sality of  God’s  Grace  as  announced  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  is  reformed 
in  the  sense  of  approaching  this  gos- 
pel not  as  something  already  finally 
known  but  as  a reality  which  requires 
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ever  new  inquiry  and  interpretation 
in  relation  to  contemporary  human 
life  and  self-understanding.  Within 
this  catholic  and  reformed  perspec- 
tive and  loyalty,  the  Seminary  pro- 
motes critical  and  creative  study  of 
the  theological  heritage  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  This  necessarily  involves 
an  open  discussion  with  non-theologi- 
cal  disciplines  as  part  of  the  general 
quest  for  meaningful  human  life. 

“The  community  of  the  Seminary  is 
a constellation  of  enterprises.  Out- 
standing among  these  enterprises  are 
(a)  critical  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  biblical  sources  of  the 
gospel;  (b)  understanding,  criticism, 
and  appropriation  of  the  response  of 
the  church  to  the  gospel  in  different 
historical  situations  in  terms  both  of 
life  and  of  doctrine,  assuming  that 
reformation  of  doctrine  and  life  in- 
volves constant  dialogue  with  various 
cultural  and  philosophical  traditions; 
(c)  sustaining,  renewing,  and  reform- 
ing the  church’s  educational,  healing, 
and  prophetic  ministry  in  relation  to 
the  self-understanding  of  man  in  the 
secular  discipline;  and  (d)  developing 
theologically  informed  patterns  of  per- 
sonal interaction  and  community  life. 
Through  the  researches  of  its  Faculty, 
and  through  their  participation  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  reach  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  institution,  the 
Seminary  seeks  to  provide  theological 
leadership  for  the  church,  to  exercise 
an  appropriate  ministry  to  the  wider 
human  community,  and  to  advance 
the  cause  of  theological  scholarship. 
Through  its  acceptance  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  attend  a graduate-pro- 
fessional educational  institution,  the 


Seminary  seeks  to  train  men  and 
women  who,  being  learned  in  the  sev- 
eral dimensions  of  theological  inquiry 
and  committed  to  the  Christian  gos- 
pel, will  minister  to  human  life  in 
order  that  it  may  be  formed  according 
to  the  model  of  humanity  in  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Theological  education  in  the  church 
and  in  the  Seminary  is  to  be  concerned 
about  the  continuity  of  the  living  faith 
of  the  Christian  community  and  about 
the  creative  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  that  living  faith  in  the  con- 
temporary life  and  affairs  of  man. 

Theological  education  is  to  train  a re- 
sourceful Christian  leadership  for  the 
ability  to  cope  with  the  unknown  future 
in  church  and  world.  It  is  to  educate  the 
leadership  of  the  Christian  community 
so  that  it  will  have  the  knowledge,  in- 
sight, intelligence,  integrity,  flexibility, 
and  ability  to  evaluate  new  situations 
critically  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
faith,  to  make  ethical  decisions,  and  to 
work  with  people  in  church  and  world 
so  that  the  purpose  and  power  of  the 
Gospel  may  become  effective. 

3.  In  this  “ambitious  study  of  the  theo- 
logical educational  resources  of  our 
church”  one  of  the  major  questions  to 
be  confronted  is  whether  the  theological 
seminary  is  a graduate  school  or  a pro- 
fessional school. 

In  fact,  it  should  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  both;  it  is  a graduate-profes- 
sional school.  It  should  cultivate  scholar- 
ly habits  in  its  students  since  Christian- 
ity is  an  historical  phenomenon,  it  has  a 
body  of  truth,  and  it  lays  a reasonable 
claim  upon  men’s  minds,  hearts  and 
wills.  The  set-apart  leader  of  the  church 
seeks  to  make  the  Christian  faith  credi- 
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ble,  and  he  instructs  the  minds  of  those 
expert  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
who  believe.  He  is  also  a professional 
He  must  understand  the  means  of  com- 
munication, the  dynamics  of  interper- 
sonal relations,  the  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, the  processes  of  group  work,  the 
operation  of  community  forces,  and 
many  other  matters. 

A seminary  that  becomes  only  a grad- 
uate school,  or  only  a professional  school, 
will  soon  cease  to  be  a resource  for  the 
theological  education  of  the  churches. 

However,  there  is  a place  for  graduate 
wor\  in  a seminary,  providing  the  num- 
ber of  doctoral  students  is  limited,  the 
facilities  are  adequate,  the  time  of  the 
faculty  is  not  too  occupied  with  added 
graduate  work,  the  faculty  does  not  en- 
gage excessively  in  graduate  work  at 
the  expense  of  the  B.D.  core  course,  and 
the  financial  outlay  of  the  seminary  for 
such  graduate  work  does  not  become  too 
burdensome.  A doctoral  program  in  a 
seminary  tones  up  its  B.D.  work,  pro- 
viding it  is  done  on  a proportionate 
basis.  However,  the  time  has  come  when 
any  seminary  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  adding  doctoral  work  to 
its  program;  it  preferably  should  be 
done  in  association  with  other  semi- 
naries and  universities  in  a larger  aca- 
demic complex,  and  in  an  ecumenical 
center. 

The  theological  educational  resources 
of  the  churches  ought  to  provide  for 
centers  of  research  in  higher  studies.  Op- 
portunities should  be  provided  for  schol- 
ars of  all  denominations,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  community, 
to  engage  in  investigations  of  mutual 
concern.  Theological  seminaries  with 
adequate  resources  are  the  logical  places 
for  such  research.  There  are  areas  of 


research  in  churchmanship,  communi- 
cations, teaching-learning  processes,  sex- 
family-church  reladons,  science-tech- 
nology-theology relations,  ecumenism, 
et  al.,  that  need  exploration  by  experts 
in  centers  where  the  resources  are  avail- 
able. These  are  concerns  of  the  churches 
that  need  investigation  in  depth.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  room  for  several  ecu- 
menical “Bosseys”  which  would  relate 
the  studies  now  in  progress  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement  to  the  life  and  work 
of  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  the  theological 
seminary  cannot  do  everything  the 
church  needs  done  in  educating  its  set- 
apart  leadership.  The  UPUSA  church 
must  make  a careful  assessment  of  all 
of  its  resources  in  theological  education, 
whether  in  the  parish,  the  church-related 
college  and  university,  or  the  various 
agencies  engaged  in  the  education  of 
and  for  the  churches. 

If  the  seminaries  are  to  provide  their 
maximum  service  to  the  churches,  great- 
er care  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  pre- 
seminary education  of  prospective  stu- 
dents. Further,  Presbyteries  will  need  to 
exercise  better  pastoral  supervision  over 
their  candidates,  before  and  during  their 
seminary  careers. 

The  seminary  cannot  give  its  students 
five  to  ten  years  of  experience  in  some 
form  of  ministry.  Post-B.D.  pastoral  care 
and  education  must  be  given  more  seri- 
ous attention  by  both  Presbyteries  and 
seminaries. 

The  Churches  have  many  agencies  at 
work  in  theological  education;  per- 
haps greater  unity  should  be  developed 
among  these  allies  if  the  full  resources 
of  the  churches  in  this  area  are  to  be 
utilized  with  greater  effectiveness.  In 
spite  of  the  cooperative  efforts  now  in 
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progress,  there  is  still  too  much  unco- 
ordinated independence  among  these 
agencies. 

This  cooperation  must  be  enlarged  to 
include  the  resources  of  other  denomi- 
nations in  a day  when  unity  means 
strength  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
duplication  and  waste. 

5.  If  the  resources  of  theological  edu- 
cation are  to  be  used  effectively,  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  curricular  offer- 
ings, teaching  methods,  administrative 
junctions,  and  church  relations  of  the 
seminaries. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  theological 
students  to  absorb  all  the  past  history 
of  the  Christian  church.  Further,  what 
is  taught  of  the  past,  including  the  Scrip- 
tures, will  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  contemporary  relevance  of  the  past. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  past  is  not 
to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake  by  theo- 
logical scholars,  but  it  does  mean  that 
for  the  education  of  the  set-apart  leader- 
ship of  the  churches  greater  selectivity 
will  have  to  be  exercised  in  using  the 
past. 

Further,  the  sharp  departmentaliza- 
tion of  theological  disciplines  will  have 
to  face  up  to  the  organic  inter-related- 
ness  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  Scrip- 
tural, historical,  theological  and  practical 
wholeness.  The  present  fragmentiza- 
don  of  the  curriculum  must  be  over- 
come by  greater  efforts  at  integration  of 
theological  wisdom  for  personal  and 
vocational  usage. 

Much  more  teaching  will  have  to  be 
done  on  an  interdepartmental  basis, 
through  team  teaching,  and  by  profes- 
sors who  know  how  to  relate  their  spe- 
cialties to  the  other  disciplines  of  theo- 
logical education. 

Clinical  training  and  Held  educa- 


tion under  competent  supervision  have 
proven  to  be  effective  methods  by  which 
theology  and  practice  and  vocational 
identity  have  been  achieved.  They  have 
much  to  teach  some  of  the  other  theo- 
logical disciplines  about  educational 
method. 

Further,  teaching  methods  must  be- 
come more  dialogical,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  students  are  not  too 
sophisticated  in  theological  matters,  nor 
do  they  appreciate  one-way  instruction. 
Seminaries  ought  to  be  exciting  com- 
munities of  learning.  Students  and  fac- 
ulty members  are  partners  in  theologi- 
cal exploration.  The  generation  gap  can 
be  partially  bridged  by  using  more  dem- 
ocratic ways  of  teaching  and  learning. 
Such  methods  may  carry  over  into  the 
student’s  ministry  and  be  effective  in 
creating  an  intelligent  and  responsible 
people  of  God. 

In  this  connection,  student  evaluation 
of  courses  offered  or  being  proposed  is 
to  be  welcomed. 

Students  should  be  accepted  as  adults 
responsible  for  their  own  education.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  advanced 
standing  and  independent  study.  The 
passive-dependent  student  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  active-creative  student. 

6.  If  the  resources  of  theological  educa- 
tion are  to  be  effective  in  the  churches, 
more  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
the  relation  of  the  seminaries  to  the 
churches,  and  vice  versa. 

Seminaries  exist  to  some  extent  in 
their  own  right  as  intellectual  centers 
of  the  church.  That  is,  they  ought  to  be 
pioneers  in  thinking  about  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel,  the  ministry,  and  the 
church,  and  their  relation  to  the  world. 
Seminaries  are  not  to  follow  slavishly 
the  programs  of  the  churches  and  con- 
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form  their  educational  objectives  to  what 
the  churches  want.  Seminaries  ought  to 
be  creative  critics  of  church  programs 
and  ministerial  practices. 

But  seminaries  are  creations  of  the 
churches,  and  perhaps  their  primary 
function  is  to  serve  the  churches. 

Therefore,  the  relation  between  the 
seminaries  and  the  churches  ought  to  be 
dialectical.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case  at  present.  Indeed,  the  gap  between 
the  churches  and  the  seminaries  seems 
to  be  growing.  The  boards  and  agencies, 
and  hence  the  programs,  of  the  churches 
seem  to  run  parallel  to  the  life  and  edu- 
cation of  the  seminaries.  Indeed,  the 
boards  and  agencies  of  the  churches 
seem  to  develop  their  own  theological 
stances  with  little  regard  to  what  the 
seminaries  have  to  say;  perhaps  this  de- 
velopment arose  because  of  the  growing 
distance  between  the  seminary  and  the 
church. 

There  was  a time  when  professors  in 
seminaries  were  rather  far  removed 
from  the  life  and  work  of  the  churches 
and  their  agencies.  Indeed,  this  separa- 
tion was  desirable!  That  situation  has 
changed  considerably  in  recent  years,  as 
professors  have  served  as  members  of 
boards,  exercised  leadership  in  church- 
wide theological  matters,  and  partici- 
pated in  writing  curricular  materials. 

However,  this  relation  between  the 
seminaries  and  the  churches,  between 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  centers  of 
the  churches  and  the  churches  in  life 
and  action,  needs  to  be  carefully  ex- 
plored to  see  if  the  resources  of  both 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  greater  effec- 
tiveness in  the  total  educational  work 
of  the  churches. 

7.  The  seminaries  ought  to  reassert 
their  independent  role  in  the  thought, 


life  and  work  of  the  churches  in  a more 
articulate  way.  To  be  sure,  the  semi- 
naries are  creations  of  the  church,  and 
are  therefore  related  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  its  jurisdiction.  In  order  to 
achieve  their  role,  it  would  be  wise  to 
urge  an  occasional  meeting  of  seminary 
faculties,  administrators,  and  students 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  mat- 
ter. Such  funds  are  available  through 
the  CTE,  as  they  were  for  the  previous 
conferences  held  in  McCormick,  Du- 
buque, and  Pittsburgh  seminaries.  This 
conference  would  include  student  rep- 
resentatives. And  it  could  discuss  some 
of  the  issues  which  are  now  before  the 
church:  theological  education;  the  rela- 
tion of  seminaries  to  presbyteries,  boards 
and  agencies;  the  significance  of  grow- 
ing departments  of  religion  in  colleges 
and  universities;  the  place  and  kinds  of 
continuing  education  which  are  now 
abroad  in  the  churches;  the  changing 
objectives  in  theological  education;  and 
above  all  the  changes  that  are  called  for 
in  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  in 
theological  education  today  in  face  of 
the  explosion  of  knowledge,  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  the  new  student,  the 
local  situation,  etc. 

Some  Observations  and  Conclusions 

Throughout  this  statement  there  are 
observations  and  suggestions  made 
which  reply  to  the  memorandum  from 
the  Council  on  Theological  Education. 
In  order  to  sharpen  them  up,  perhaps 
they  should  be  put  in  certain  order,  al- 
though not  in  order  of  priority: 

1.  The  whole  church  is  engaged  in 

theological  education.  All  church 

agencies  from  congregations  to  boards 

and  agencies  and  presbyteries  and  syn- 
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ods  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation at  various  levels  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  These  agencies  ought 
to  reassess  their  several  roles  and  func- 
tions so  as  to  achieve  greater  clarity 
of  purpose  and  objective,  to  reduce 
duplication  and  waste,  and  to  develop 
a greater  unity  in  the  use  of  resources. 

2.  The  seminaries  have  reached  a 
stage  in  their  development  when  they 
should  determine  more  clearly  their 
nature  and  role  in  the  churches’  total 
theological  education,  especially  in  the 
light  of  their  expanded  programs,  the 
rise  of  departments  of  religion  in  the 
universities,  the  rising  interest  of  the 
laity  in  theology,  and  the  growth  of 
continuing  education. 

3.  The  seminaries  should  continue  to 
improve  their  educational  effective- 
ness for  their  role  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  explosion,  the  “new”  stu- 
dent, the  changing  local  and  denomi- 
national church  situation,  the  ecu- 
menical reality,  social  ferment,  the 
generation  gap,  racial  tension,  the  rev- 
olution in  communications,  etc. 

4.  The  seminaries  should  reassert 
their  independence  and  unique  role 
as  intellectual  and  spiritual  centers  of 
the  churches  and  exercise  greater  lead- 
ership in  the  church  not  only  through 
individual  faculty  participation  in  the 
policy  and  decision  making  agencies 
of  the  churches,  and  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  issues  of  our  time,  but 
through  a more  unified  and  concen- 
trated theological  effort  in  tackling 
the  issues  before  the  church  and  the 
world.  Towards  this  end,  an  occa- 
sional conference  would  be  advisable. 

5.  The  seminaries  should  also  relate 
more  closely  with  churches,  presby- 
teries, student  recruiting,  pastoral  su- 


pervision of  candidates,  and  especially 
immediate  post  B.D.  education,  with- 
out losing  their  identities. 

6.  Theological  education  in  the  semi- 
naries should  be  concerned  about  the 
place  and  kind  of  continuing  educa- 
tion which  is  now  being  provided  in 
such  profusion  and  variety,  so  as  to 
determine  what  kind  of  continuing 
education  relates  to  seminaries,  and 
can  best  be  done  by  seminaries. 

7.  Theological  education  in  the  semi- 
naries should  not  only  be  related  to 
centers  of  higher  education,  but  ought 
to  take  seriously  the  challenge  which 
departments  of  religion  in  colleges 
and  universities  present  both  in  the 
approach  to  and  in  the  method  of 
teaching  the  Christian  faith.  Serious 
questions  ought  to  be  considered  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  these  depart- 
ments to  seminaries  in  the  theological 
education  of  the  Christian  enterprise. 
This  entire  area  of  high  education  in 
religion  or  theology  is  a new  factor 
which  brings  students  to  the  seminary 
who  have  taken  courses  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  is  also  a development 
in  graduate  study  which  needs  to  be 
evaluated  by  seminaries  engaged  in 
similar  graduate  work. 

8.  Theological  education  in  semi- 
naries should  continue  to  be  the  con- 
text in  which  the  unordained  church 
worker  receives  his  or  her  professional 
education.  This  position  ought  to  be 
reaffirmed  in  any  consideration  of  the 
resources  of  theological  education  for 
the  life  and  work  of  the  churches  at 
present.  It  is  urgent  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Christian  community  be 
related  in  community  and  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  process. 

9.  There  is  a definite  place  for  doc- 
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toral  study  in  the  context  of  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  providing  the  resources 
are  available  for  adequate  work  in  this 
area,  and  that  such  graduate  study  be 
done  in  proximity  to  a university  or  a 
complex  of  theological  seminaries.  As 
indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  doc- 
toral work  ought  to  be  ecumenical  in 
character,  pursued  in  the  light  of  es- 
tablished need  for  doctoral  candidates, 
and  done  in  such  a way  that  the  basic 
work  in  the  B.D.  course  is  not  mini- 
mized. 

io.  There  is  need  for  centers  of  re- 
search in  the  church  in  which  scholars 
may  investigate  many  issues  of  major 
concern  to  the  Christian  enterprise. 
These  should  be  located  in  centers 


where  library  facilides  are  available. 
They  should  be  ecumenical  in  per- 
sonnel and  objectives  and  include 
representadves  from  all  the  agencies 
of  the  church.  While  such  centers 
should  be  in  touch  with  projects  in 
progress  in  the  denominations,  they 
should  also  be  in  touch  with  studies 
in  the  national  and  ecumenical  bodies 
of  the  churches.  And  they  should  be 
sensitive  to  studies  in  other  than 
church  centers  dealing  with  the  man, 
social  and  physical  sciences.  The  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  religious  dimen- 
sions of  nature  and  society  offer 
interesting  opportunities  for  such 
dialogue. 


The  Contribution 
of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
to  Pastoral  Care 
and  Counseling 

by  Seward  Hiltner 

My  topic  is  assigned,  and  I accept  it 
gladly.  I know,  however,  that  a 
quick-witted  European  could  protest  the 
very  title.  He  could  say  that  it  is  less  a 
question  of  contribution  than  of  “take- 
over.” As  he  would  be  inclined  to  pose 
it,  the  question  would  be:  Has  pastoral 
care  and  counseling  recovered  sufficient- 
ly from  its  recent  domination  by  the  be- 
havioral sciences  that  it  is  again  part  of 
the  theological  enterprise?1 

Although  I believe  our  hypothetical 
European  exaggerates  (how  could  he  be 
European  and  not  do  so?),  I believe  that 
his  question  is  just  as  important  as  that 
contained  in  the  title  of  this  discussion. 
And  I shall  hope  to  speak  to  both  ques- 
tions. 

Clinical  Beginnings  and  Dominance 

The  modern  renewal  of  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  began  with  the  move- 
ment for  clinical  pastoral  education  un- 

1 Although  he  is  more  sophisticated  than 
our  hypothetical  European  questioner,  Prof. 
Heije  Faber,  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  asks 
precisely  this  question,  in  precise  form,  in  his 
book,  Pastoral  Care  and  Clinical  Training 
in  America  (Arnhem:  Van  Loghum  Slaturus, 
1961).  While  appreciative  of  our  developments 
in  pastoral  care  and  clinical  pastoral  education 
in  the  United  States  (he  is  promoting  just 
such  things  in  Holland),  he  is  rightly  critical 
of  our  lack  of  theological  orientation  about 
them. 


This  article  is  a reprint  from  Ministry 
Studies,  vol.  Ill,  no.  2 (August,  7969),  by  Se- 
ward Hiltner,  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Personality,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  author  of  twelve  boo\s,  including  Fer- 
ment in  The  Ministry  (Abingdon,  ig6g). 

der  the  leadership  of  Anton  T.  Boisen.2 
Boisen’s  concern  was  first  personal  and 
existential.  He  had  a severe  mental  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  recovered  spontane- 
ously. Upon  recovery,  he  reached  the 
conviction  that  he  had  had  both  a severe 
mental  illness  and  a renewing  religious 
experience  and  that  the  processes  in- 
volved were  the  same.  Any  competent 
attempt,  therefore,  he  reasoned,  to  un- 
derstand such  processes  as  those  he  had 
undergone  could  not  properly  be  placed 
in  exclusive  psychopathological  or  theo- 
logical compartments,  but  could  render 
contributions  to  each.  If  religionists 
should  study  seriously  actual  cases  of 
persons  with  mental  disorder  (at  least 
somewhat  like  Boisen’s  own),  they 
would  not  be  investigating  merely  psy- 
chopathology or  psychiatry  or  psychol- 
ogy but  also  theology  or,  as  Boisen  said, 

2 Anton  T.  Boisen’s  still  major  work  was 
published  in  1936,  The  Exploration  of  the  In- 
ner World  (Harper  & Row).  It  was  reissued 
years  later  and  is  now  available  in  paperback. 
Boisen’s  other  major  work  was  Religion  in 
Crisis  and  Custom  (Harper  & Row,  1955). 
His  autobiography,  Out  of  the  Depths,  ap- 
peared in  i960  (Harper  & Row).  Two  other 
volumes  were:  Problems  in  Religion  and  Life 
(Abingdon,  1946);  and  Hymns  of  Hope  and 
Courage  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
latest  year  1950).  This  last  was  and  is  in- 
tended, and  is  still  used,  as  a hymnal  and 
service  book  in  mental  hospitals  and  related 
kinds  of  institutions. 
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“the  problems  of  sin  and  salvation” 
through  “living  human  documents.” 

Boisen  committed  himself  fearlessly, 
then,  to  the  study  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  severe  upset  and  reorganiza- 
tion. His  principal  mentors  were  be- 
havioral science  pioneers,  clinical  style, 
C.  MacFie  Campbell,  M.D.,  of  Harvard, 
and  Fred  Wells,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston.  Al- 
though neither  was  expert  on  Freud, 
they  realized  the  potential  in  Freud’s 
dynamic  psychology  and  put  Boisen  on 
to  Freud.  Freud  must  have  been  bitter 
medicine  for  Boisen.  For,  along  with 
his  general  picture  of  the  dynamic  or 
conflicted  nature  of  personality,  Freud 
also  had  pioneering  insights  about  sexu- 
ality in  human  life.  Since  Boisen’s  own 
illness  had  included  strong  sexual  fea- 
tures, as  demonstrated  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy written  late  in  his  life,  it  must 
have  taken  great  courage  for  him  to  re- 
ceive seriously  such  insights  from  Freud 
as  the  developmental  nature  of  most 
sexual  problems,  the  Oedipus  Complex 
theory,  and  others.  That  Boisen  accepted 
the  dynamic  insights  of  this  kind  from 
Freud,  despite  their  partial  exposure  of 
some  of  his  own  problems,  was  an  act 
of  heroic  honesty. 

Even  though  a few  theological  people 
had  paid  attention  to  some  of  the  emerg- 
ing behavioral  science  findings  (as  we 
call  them  today),  notably  leaders  in 
Christian  education,  there  was  no  se- 
rious and  radical  new  program  devel- 
oped as  a result  of  such  encounter  until 
Boisen  became  Chaplain  at  the  Worces- 
ter State  Hospital  in  Massachusetts  and, 
in  1925,  brought  four  theological  stu- 
dents to  spend  the  summer  as  forerun- 
ners of  “clinical  pastoral  education.” 

As  the  forthcoming  and  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  movement  for  clinical  pas- 


toral education  by  Edward  E.  Thornton 
will  make  clear,  the  early  clinical  stu- 
dents of  Boisen  had  a rough  time  of  it.3 
Broke,  as  are  all  theological  students  in 
all  ages,  they  worked  at  first  twelve 
hours  a day  as  “attendants,”  what  we 
should  now  call  “psychiatric  aides.” 
Their  seminars  with  Boisen  came  after- 
wards. 

Boisen’s  focus  was  on  the  “case  his- 
tory” or  “life  history.”  Like  competent 
history  in  any  realm,  he  wanted  to  uti- 
lize every  fact  picked  up  by  doctor,  psy- 
chologist, social  worker,  attendant,  or 
student  that,  put  together  (with  the  dis- 
cipline of  paper)  would  at  least  begin  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  question:  Why 
did  this  sufferer  get  the  way  he  is?  It 
was  not  that  Boisen  was  uninterested  in 
change,  healing,  therapy,  cure,  or  con- 
structive movement  in  the  patients  with 
whom  he  and  his  students  worked.  But, 
happily  for  the  later  movement,  he  real- 
ized the  general  American  tendency  to 
get  “action”  at  all  costs;  and  he  coun- 
tered by  pushing  himself  and  his  stu- 
dents to  get,  first,  an  understanding  of 
what  the  present  situation  really  meant, 
how  it  had  developed,  and  why  the  per- 
son was  as  he  was. 

Even  in  the  most  long-sustained  re- 
flection, I believe  that  this  stress  on  dy- 
namic appraisal,  even  if  it  takes  time, 
has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  sub- 
sequent developments  in  pastoral  care 
and  counseling.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Boisen  to  settle  for  “results,”  patient 
improvement,  or  even  to  become  a bit 
charismatic  and  declare  in  resounding 
tones,  “In  my  experience.  . . .”  He  re- 
fused to  settle  for  any  such  anti-scientific 
“quickies.”  If  you  do  not  understand 

3 The  book  by  Edward  E.  Thornton  will  be 
published  by  Abingdon  Press  in  1970. 
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why  such  and  such  results  emerge,  good 
or  bad,  you  cannot  correct  yourself  next 
time.  The  one  way  you  can  avoid  the 
“quickie”  error  is  to  take  seriously  the 
“case  history,”  with  emphasis  upon  the 
conflicted  and  energetic  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  person  in  his  rela- 
tionships, and  never  upon  the  “case”  as 
something  impersonal. 

To  those  who  followed  and  under- 
stood him,  therefore,  Boisen  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary example  in  terms  of  taking 
“behavioral  science”  seriously.  “Results” 
were  quite  insufficient.  Desirable  as  they 
might  be,  they  were  meaningless  unless 
understood.  Hence,  the  understanding 
of  failure  was  clearly  as  important  as 
the  understanding  of  success.  Perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  it  was  this 
genuinely  scientific  and  intellectual  feel- 
ing for  the  importance  of  understanding 
the  processes — and  not  being  misled  into 
complacency  or  despair  by  outcomes — 
that  Boisen  bequeathed  to  the  move- 
ment for  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 

He  also  insisted  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  be  rendered  “theo- 
logically.” Between  “catatonic”  psychi- 
atric jargon  of  his  day  and  theological 
notions  like  “sin  and  salvation,”  there 
had  to  come  a new,  rather  common 
sense,  language  of  dynamic  connection; 
for  neither  traditional  psychiatry  nor 
traditional  theology  had  such  a lan- 
guage. Boisen  made  no  formal  linguistic 
efforts.  But  he  used  everything  he  had 
at  hand  to  provide  “bridge”  languages. 
The  patient  who  suddenly,  like  himself 
at  one  point,  developed  delusions  about 
his  special  relationship  to  the  gods,  was 
demonstrating  forces  within  himself 
that  would  not  tolerate  the  low-level  ad- 
justment of  his  previous  period,  and 
was,  like  fever  or  a boil,  going  to  have 


a “kill  or  cure”  period.  The  outcome  was 
undetermined.  But  the  old  psychic  order 
would  not  do.  Boisen  did  his  best  to  tie 
this  up  with  Superego  and  Id  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  genuine  repentance 
and  move  to  salvation  on  the  other  side. 
But  his  main  point  could  be  said  to  be: 
a way  of  looking  at  the  connections  is 
essential,  no  matter  where  we  find  the 
language  in  which  to  describe  it.  Forty 
years  later,  incidentally,  in  psychiatry 
itself,  there  is  far  more  openness  to  just 
this  kind  of  position  that  Boisen  ever 
knew  in  his  lifetime. 

Titanic  as  were  Boisen’s  contribu- 
tions, however,  they  did  not  include 
study  of  the  direct-encounter  situation. 
His  students  wrote  life  histories  but  not 
verbatim  dialogue  interviews.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  last  into  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  was  by  Russell  L.  Dicks, 
originally  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  under  the  blessing  of  its  lead- 
ing physician  of  that  day,  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  M.D.4 

Dicks  would  accept  no  report  from 
his  students  that  did  not  include,  “He 
said  . . .”  and  “Then  I said.”  In  the  ear- 
liest days,  even  Dicks  did  not  realize  the 
full  import  of  his  discovery.  For  here 
was  the  introduction,  implicitly  at  least, 
of  the  dynamic  study  of  encounter  and 
interaction.  At  that  early  stage,  Dicks 
was  not  well  equipped  with  the  dy- 

4 See  The  Art  of  Ministering  to  the  Sic\, 
by  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  Russell  L.  Dicks 
(Macmillan,  1936).  For  all  its  absence  of 
dynamic  theory,  which  Cabot  despised,  this  is 
still  a great  though  dated  book.  Dicks’  later 
writings  included  some  excellent  devotional 
works,  designed  to  aid  the  pastor  with  sick 
people,  and  some  questionable  noncase-ori- 
ented theoretical  works.  The  best  of  Dicks 
may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  the  book 
cited. 
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namic  insights  that  Boisen  had  ab- 
sorbed. Nor  was  he  able  to  translate  in- 
teractive processes  into  theological  per- 
spectives. It  is  the  major  tragedy  of  Rus- 
sell L.  Dicks  that  he  never  properly 
evaluated  and  conserved  his  unique 
contribution.  His  later  writings  con- 
tained no  “verbatims”  at  all,  but  were 
mainly  declarations  about,  “In  my  ex- 
perience. . . 

From  the  behavioral  sciences  Boisen 
absorbed  and  set  forth  the  basic  notion 
of  understanding  how  this  or  that  had 
developed  in  human  interaction.  Dicks 
showed  that  the  immediate,  current 
study  of  dynamic  interaction  was  essen- 
tial both  to  understanding  and  to  help- 
ing. It  remained  for  others,  after  the 
i93o’s,  to  put  these  two  together — and 
to  add  the  third  element  in  the  equa- 
tion, professional  self-criticism  by  the 
pastor. 

From  that  point  on,  the  story  involves 
several  figures  and  not,  as  before,  just 
two.  Carroll  A.  Wise,  Wayne  E.  Oates, 
various  others,  and  I think  myself,  were 
at  the  forefront  in  pulling  together  the 
Boisen  and  the  Dicks  contributions,  and 
trying  to  add  to  them  the  professional 
self-appraisal  of  the  pastor.5  That  was 
the  feature  of  my  own  book  of  1949, 
Pastoral  Counseling .e  At  least  from  that 

5 Just  as  a sample,  see  Carroll  A.  Wise,  Re- 
ligion in  Illness  and  Health  (Harper  & Row, 
1943);  and  Pastoral  Counseling:  its  Theory 
and  Practice  (Harper  & Row,  1951).  See  also 
Seward  Hiltner,  Religion  and  Health  (Mac- 
millan, 1943),  and  Pastoral  Counseling 
(Abingdon,  1949).  See  Wayne  E.  Oates,  The 
Christian  Pastor  (Westminster,  1951);  and 
The  Bible  in  Pastoral  Care  (Westminster, 
1953).  By  that  year  the  literature  had  grown, 
and  the  above  are  only  samples,  although 
among  the  important  works. 

6 Seward  Hiltner,  Pastoral  Counseling  (Ab- 
ingdon, 1949). 


date  onward,  it  became  impossible  for 
us  to  think  of  case  history  without  en- 
counter material,  and  of  “what  makes 
him  tick”  without  also  considering 
“what  is  happening  to  me.” 

For  a long  time  generally,  and  even 
now  far  too  much,  theology  has  been 
having  a hard  time  of  it  in  these  de- 
velopments, both  linguistically  and  per- 
spectivally.  One  could,  in  the  emerging 
lingo  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  get 
some  competent  notion  as  to  why  the 
guy  had  reached  his  present  situation. 
One  could,  further,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, analyze  retrospectively  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  pastor-parishioner  en- 
counter. One  could  also  be  appropriate- 
ly self-critical,  still  in  the  generalized 
idiom  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  of  one’s 
actions  and  reactions  and  relatedness  in 
the  actual  relationship.  But  how,  then, 
is  one  different  from  any  other  analyst 
of  personality  and  aider  of  personality 
change?  How  is  a pastor  anything  other 
than,  or  different  from,  any  competent 
behavioral  scientist  with  a penchant  for 
helping  and  not  simply  describing? 

We  have,  I think,  an  increasing  con- 
cern to  consider  and  work  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  even  today,  we  have  no  book 
of  “theological  case  discussions”  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  research  study  by 
Lowell  G.  Colston,  with  my  collabora- 
tion, is  a start,  but  only  a start.7  When 
cases  are  presented  in  our  pastoral  care 
journals,  they  tend  either  to  ignore  the 
theological  question  or  to  become  horta- 
tory with  a moralistic  use  of  theological 
language  that  only  obscures  the  issues. 

To  come  back  to  the  charge  by  the 
hypothetical  European  at  the  beginning 

7  Seward  Hiltner  and  Lowell  G.  Colston, 
The  Context  of  Pastoral  Counseling  (Abing- 
don, 1961). 
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of  this  discussion,  there  is  still  a real 
question  whether  the  influence  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  upon  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  has  been  a “take-over.” 
Currently,  there  are  some  excellent 
signs  that  the  days  of  captivity  are  num- 
bered. But  they  will  be  properly  num- 
bered only  when  the  theological  per- 
spective, including  but  not  confined  to 
theological  language,  can  be  used  in 
case  discussions  as  naturally  as  the  lan- 
guage and  perspective  of  the  behavioral 
sciences. 

One  of  the  factors  on  the  right  side 
of  this  relationship  is  the  necessity  for 
pastoral  counseling  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  pastoral  care  under  special  con- 
ditions, and  not  as  something  requiring 
no  context  but  itself.  One  may  “coun- 
sel” with  persons  on  sickbeds,  with 
those  who  have  been  bereaved,  with 
those  who  propose  to  be  married,  or 
with  persons  who  have  broken  the  law. 
But  pastoral  care  is  always  needed  with 
all  such  persons  and  situations.  Whether 
it  turns  to  pastoral  counseling  depends 
upon  factors  of  need,  readiness,  and 
situation  including  competence.  There 
can  be  no  defensible  conception  of  pas- 
toral counseling  apart  from  the  larger 
context  of  pastoral  care.8  In  other 
words,  fidelity  to  the  findings  of  the 
behavioral  sciences,  where  relevant  as 
they  so  often  are,  has  to  do  with  dy- 
namics and  honesty  of  professional  self- 
criticism  and  similar  matters — but  it  has 
no  proper  control  over  the  language,  the 
thought-forms  and  assumptions,  and 
the  basic  motivations  with  which  the 
pastoral  task  is  approached.  And,  per- 
haps above  all,  none  over  the  context. 
When  we  can  become  clearer  on  such 

8 See  C.  W.  Brister,  Pastoral  Care  in  the 
Church  (Harper  & Row,  1964). 


matters,  we  can  write  and  talk  more 
easily  and  more  appreciatively  of  the 
contribution  of  the  behavioral  sciences 
to  pastoral  care  and  counseling — with- 
out the  suspicion  that  we  have  been 
“taken  over.” 

The  root  meaning  of  “clinical”  is 
“bedside.”  But  in  our  modern  world  of 
discourse,  “clinical”  has  come  to  con- 
note actual  concrete  instances  of  per- 
sons in  contact  with  other  persons  try- 
ing to  do  something  constructive.  Gen- 
erally, also,  it  means  to  learn  something 
from  the  contact  and  reflection  on  it 
that  may  have  more  general  signifi- 
cance. From  a scientific  point  of  view, 
the  “clinical”  may  be  the  “idiographic” 
as  against  the  dominant  goal  of  science, 
the  “nomothetic,”  to  establish  general 
laws. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
clinical  side  of  the  behavioral  sciences 
has  influenced  pastoral  care  and  coun- 
seling vastly  more  than  has  the  experi- 
mental side.  This  will  probably  always 
be  true.  For  the  clinical  side  of  behav- 
ioral science  is  both  studying  and  trying 
to  help,  just  as  is  the  pastor.  There  is 
less  precision  but  more  commitment. 
When  confronting  the  concrete  particu- 
larity and  problems  of  the  person,  pur- 
ism will  not  do.  One  has  to  exercise 
professional  responsibility,  draw  upon 
any  knowledge  available,  and  do  the 
best  he  can  with  it.  It  is  precisely  here 
that  pastor,  physician,  clinical  psychol- 
ogist and  social  worker  are  together. 
Clinical  findings  have  priority  because 
they  tend  to  be  close  to  the  concrete 
and,  finally,  to  try  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion, “How  can  we  help?” 

In  pastoral  care  and  counseling,  I be- 
lieve we  should  have  no  apology  for  our 
turning  first,  within  the  findings  of  the 
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behavioral  sciences,  to  the  clinical  di- 
mensions. A very  few  of  us  may  be 
freed,  or  freed  for  time  periods,  to  work 
on  more  “pure  science”  terms,  without 
immediate  obligation  to  come  up  with 
something  that  might  help  John  Doe. 
But  most  of  us,  most  of  the  time,  can- 
not be  pure  scientists,  and  must  think  of 
John  Doe  and  general  principles  at  the 
same  time.  Hence,  we  shall  continue  to 
be  most  en  rapport  with  the  clinical  di- 
mensions of  the  behavioral  sciences.  No 
matter  how  “hunchy”  they  often  are, 
they  always  have  the  virtue  of  concrete 
relevance. 

Pastoral  Care  and  Experimental  W or\ 

In  the  behavioral  sciences,  experimen- 
tal work  is  always  more  significant 
eschatologically  than  contemporaneous- 
ly. More  and  more  studies  are,  finally, 
evaluated  heuristically,  i.e.,  not  so  much 
in  terms  of  what  they  turned  up,  but 
rather  in  view  of  what  they  suggest 
the  next  round  may  attack.  Experimen- 
talism  means  more  or  less  controlled 
conditions.  And  since  one  cannot  fold, 
staple,  or  mutilate  people  even  in  the 
best  long-term  interests,  trans-rat  ex- 
perimentalism  contains  built-in  limita- 
tions. 

The  happy  fact  is  that  experimental 
work  in  all  areas  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences is  becoming,  finally,  sophisticated 
enough  to  attack  significant  problems 
even  if  rat-like  conditions  cannot  be 
contrived;  and  is,  therefore,  both  in 
reality  and  much  more  in  early  promise, 
likely  to  shed  light,  even  astounding 
light,  on  many  questions  which,  up  to 
date,  have  had  only  clinical  “hunches.” 

With  very  minor  exceptions,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  true  that  the  findings  of 
experimental  studies  in  the  behavioral 


sciences  have  had  little  effect  upon  pas- 
toral care  and  counseling.  Many  pastors 
know  something  about  Carl  Rogers’ 
theory  of  the  fully  functioning  person 
without  having  a glimmer  about  the 
experimental  studies  done  by  him  and 
his  students.9  Indeed,  I am  often  em- 
barrassed by  ministers  who  know  my 
theory  of  pastoral  care  but  have  never 
bothered  to  pursue  my  semiexperimen- 
tal  study  with  Lowell  G.  Colston.10  I 
believe  that  even  my  own  theory  has 
to  be  checked  up  more  precisely.  But 
a lot  of  ministers  apparently  think  they 
need  only  reflect  on  it. 

It  is  very  likely  that  we  are  at  an  in- 
termediate stage  with  regard  to  experi- 
mental studies  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. So  long  as  studies  must,  for  the 
sake  of  proper  controls,  move  away 
from  the  “humanly  felt  material,”  there 
is  little  chance  of  connection  without 
an  imaginative  interpreter.  But  they 
are  moving  ever  closer  to  the  concrete. 
Whatever  the  merit  of  C.  P.  Snow’s 
thesis  in  the  realm  of  physical  science 
and  humanities,  there  is  an  increasing 
rapprochement  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences between  the  clinical  and  the  ex- 
perimental. My  guess  is  that,  not  so 
long  hence,  we  shall  have  more  to  take 
note  of  than  the  authoritarian  personal- 
ity, the  open  or  closed  mind,  the  varie- 
ties of  homosexuality,  and  so  on. 

9 Carl  Rogers’s  work  is  extensive.  Not  his 
first,  but  his  first  well-known  work,  was 
Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  1942).  Next  of  the  major  works  was 
Client-Centered  Therapy  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
1951).  A major  research  report  was  Psycho- 
therapy and  Personality  Change  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1954).  There  have  been 
other,  mainly  popular,  works  before  and  since. 

10  See  note  7. 
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Pastoral  Care  and  Behavioral 
Science  Theory 

One  of  the  fortunate  facts  of  recent 
years  is  that  behavioral  science  is  recog- 
nizing that  it  needs  theory  and  that  its 
commitment  cannot  be  merely  to  piling 
up  more  facts  no  matter  how  well  sifted 
and  how  sophisticated.  For  a time,  this 
was  a moot  point.  And  when  one  looks 
over  many  doctoral  essays,  he  wonders 
if  any  gain  has  been  made  at  all.  But, 
overall,  at  least  some  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  theoretical  task,  pur- 
ists to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  took  a long  time  before  even  the 
major  clinical  theorists  had  much  influ- 
ence on  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 
And  neo-Freudians  like  Horney,  and 
Fromm,  and  Sullivan  were  more  at- 
tended to  for  a time  than  Freud  him- 
self. Today,  there  seems  to  be  more  his- 
torical honesty  in  appreciating  the  con- 
tributions of  all  these  persons,  especially 
Freud  himself,  and  a better  use  of  what, 
for  instance,  Horney  says  constructive- 
ly without  necessarily  accepting  her  per- 
sonal diatribes  on  Freud.  Jung,  as  al- 
ways, is  a special  case.  U.  S.  behavioral 
science  has,  wrongly,  given  him  the  cold 
shoulder  up  to  this  point.  There  is  now 
some  promise  of  intelligent,  appropri- 
ate, and  non-adulative  interpretation  of 
Jung,  who  properly  belongs  right  in 
the  center  of  this  theoretical  picture. 

With  good  reason,  the  current  the- 
oretical idol  from  the  behavioral  scien- 
ces to  pastoral  care  is  Erik  Erikson.  A 
clinician  and  theorist,  and  not  an  ex- 
perimentalist, Erikson,  although  within 
a basic  Freudian  framework,  has  even 
gone  so  far,  recently,  as  to  talk  about 
morals,  and  intelligently.  Karl  Mennin- 
ger  is  the  other  major  influence  upon 


pastoral  care,  similar  to  Erikson  in  basic 
point  of  view,  but  broader  in  his  sources 
if  not  quite  so  acute  in  coining  terms 
and  categories. 

From  sociological  and  anthropologi- 
cal perspectives,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  preeminence  of  Margaret 
Mead  in  influencing  even  the  clergy, 
and  she  has  the  unprecedented  creden- 
tials of  both  direct  reporting  and  the- 
orizing. Talcott  Parsons’  theories  are 
known  to  a few  clergy,  as  are  those  of 
Philip  Rieff.  But,  these  days,  clergy  are 
in  search  of  theorizings  about  poor 
people,  and  Negroes,  and  the  disin- 
herited. And  the  offerings,  so  far,  are 
a mixed  bag. 

Perhaps  I am  just  doing  wishful 
thinking,  or  maybe  I should  be  more 
negative  about  people  like  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  more  competent 
behavioral  science  theory  has  been  get- 
ting more  intelligible.  Take  your  Mc- 
Luhan  any  way  you  want.  Clergymen 
live  in  this  world,  are  too  busy  serving 
to  read  very  much.  Yet  when  there  is 
more  sensibly  interpreted  behavioral  sci- 
ence theory,  they  get  a bit  of  it  by  os- 
mosis even  if  only  while  waiting  in  the 
barber  shoo. 

One  unhappy  aspect  of  the  present 
theorizing  in  behavioral  science  is  that 
almost  nobody  any  more  says  you  can 
afford  to  spend  time  with  somebody  in 
particular.  If  you  do,  and  one  way  and 
another  are  compensated  for  your  time, 
you  are  presumed  to  be  a member  of 
some  reprehensible  establishment.  No 
theorist  ever  writes  these  pieces  just 
after  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  or 
when  one  of  them  gets  married,  or 
when  one  of  them  is  taken  to  jail  for 
drugs.  It  is  my  hope  that  concretely 
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oriented  pastors  can  take  the  theory 
without  its  reductionistic  and  unrealis- 
tic implications  that  nobody  should  give 
time  to  anybody  in  special  need.  In 
actual  fact,  I believe  the  pastoral  record 
pretty  good  on  this  point.  Take  the 
theory  with  a grain. 

Behavioral  science  theory,  however, 
should  become  better — both  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  concrete.  The 
more  it  does,  the  more  relevant  and 
significant  it  will  be  for  pastoral  care 
and  counseling. 

Pastoral  Care  and  Knowledge 
of  Groups 

The  behavioral  science  work  on 
groups  more  or  less  began,  in  proper 
fashion,  with  the  great  Kurt  Lewin. 
Some  of  the  results  today  would,  I 
think,  gratify  him  if  he  were  alive;  and 
others,  I suspect,  would  shock  him  even 
more  than  they  shock  me.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  Lewin  would  chalk  up  all  the 
Madison  Avenue  group  nonsense  to 
“science.”  I wish  he  were  around  to  play 
St.  Paul  to  this  field  at  the  present  time. 

Today  nearly  every  alert  minister  is 
trying  to  do  something  with  groups  in 
his  church.  And  we  do  have  a couple 
of  excellent  popular  books  that  can  help 
him  in  this  endeavor.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  still  have  no  fundamental 
book,  addressed  to  the  minister  as  lead- 
er of  the  church,  drawing  on  all  the 
behavioral  science  work  on  groups  but 
translating  it  to  a church  context,  in 
fundamental  fashion.  Therefore,  a min- 
ister finds  himself  in  something  like  a 
“sensitivity  group,”  is  rewarded,  and 
goes  back  home  to  fall  flat  on  his  face 
trying  to  duplicate  this  experience.  Or, 
at  times,  he  gets  such  a group  going, 
which  provides  “therapy”  for  its  mem- 


bers for  a time — and  then  he  wonders: 
is  our  business  basically  “therapy”? 

Appreciative  as  I am  for  the  con- 
tributions in  this  area  pioneered  by  John 
Wesley  long  before  anyone  thought  of 
“behavioral  science,”  but  now  including 
magnificent  modern  insights,  the  cru- 
cial issue  for  the  church,  as  well  as  for 
pastoral  care,  is  getting  some  funda- 
mental theory  about  how  to  utilize  the 
insights  in  the  actual  work  of  pastoral 
care  and  of  the  church.  Except  for  the 
few  good  popular  contributions  on  this 
point,  there  is  nothing.11  Ministers  tend 
to  get  invested  in  the  general  notion. 
May  I specifically  spank  some  of  the 
guys  who  should  be  doing  this  basic 
job:  Robert  Leslie,  Philip  Anderson, 
and  Clyde  Reid?  Their  popular  writ- 
ings are  great.  But  how  about  some- 
thing fundamental?  What  would  you 
all  think  if,  in  default  of  your  piddling, 
Seward  Hiltner  had  to  do  this  job? 
Please  spare  me!  I am  not  up  to  it, 
much  as  I believe  in  it!  But  it  simply 
must  be  done! 

Pastoral  Care  and  Specific  Data 

Much  of  the  data  from  the  behavioral 
sciences  concerns  specific  human  pre- 
dicaments, all  the  way  from  alcoholism 
to  retarded  children,  from  the  processes 
of  grieving  to  the  know-how  about  sex- 
ual orgasms. 

Through  Time,  Newswee\,  Pastoral 
Psychology,  and  other  sources,  minis- 
ters tend  to  keep  up  in  a very  general 
way  with  genuine  new  findings  about 
such  subjects,  hopefully  making  allow- 

11  See  the  two  excellent  popular  books: 
Philip  A.  Anderson,  Church  Meetings  that 
Matter  (United  Church  Press,  1965) ; and 
Clyde  Reid,  Groups  Alive — Church  Alive 
(Harper  & Row,  1969). 
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ance  for  the  distortion  that  tries  to  find 
news  even  when  the  new  is  very  much 
mixed  with  the  old. 

The  trouble  is,  as  usual,  that  minis- 
ters, just  like  other  people,  tend  to  be 
receptive  to  what  is  available  only  when 
it  is  the  “going  problem.”  Fifteen  years 
ago  a student  of  mine  at  Chicago  did 
a remarkable  essay,  based  on  experi- 
ence, about  helping  young  drug  addicts. 
We  could  not,  then,  get  it  published, 
because,  as  my  publishing  friends  said, 
the  topic  was  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest.  Today,  you  may  be  ack-ack 
about  drugs;  but  if  you  have  a book 
about  them,  you  can  get  it  published. 

Thanks,  I believe,  to  God,  death  is 
coming  back.  Herman  Feifel’s  magnifi- 
cent symposium  on  The  Meaning  of 
Death  is  available  in  paperback.12  Other 
works  about  death  and  bereavement, 
drawing  explicitly  upon  the  behavioral 
sciences,  are  available.  Marriage,  pre- 
marriage, sex  and  sex  problems,  getting 
older — and  many  other  problems  are 
being  researched  intelligently  by  the  be- 
havioral sciences;  and,  after  a time,  are 
generally  being  interpreted  in  such  a 
way,  through  magazines  as  well  as 
books,  that  the  pastor  may  make  dis- 
criminating use  of  them,  without  neces- 
sarily having  to  read  the  ten  volumes 
of  the  original  study.  The  monthly 
journal,  Pastoral  Psychology,  for  the 
clergy,  has  now  tried,  rather  success- 
fully in  my  judgment,  to  help  ministers 
at  just  this  point  of  appropriation  of 
findings  from  the  behavioral  sciences 
for  their  work,  most  especially  of  pas- 
toral care  and  counseling.  I have  been 
chief  consultant  for  this  journal  during 
its  twenty  years,  have  now  resigned  for 

12  Herman  Feifel,  ed.,  The  Meaning  of 
Death  (McGraw-Hill,  1959). 


personal  reasons;  but  I trust  that  it  will 
continue  to  spearhead  this  translational 
task  from  behavioral  science  findings 
to  pastoral  care  practice. 

The  most  reliable  expectations  we 
can  have  of  the  future  of  behavioral 
science  lie  in  problem  areas  of  content. 
We  shall  learn  more  about  alcoholism, 
about  morphine  addiction,  about  the 
processes  of  grieving,  about  the  varieties 
of  depression,  and  so  on.  It  is  essential 
that  we  have,  through  journals  like  Pas- 
toral Psychology  and  the  fournal  of 
Pastoral  Care,  as  well  as  through  books, 
interpretations  of  findings  adapted  to 
the  stance  of  the  pastor,  and  the  church. 
Anyhow,  we  have  a great  beginning. 
We  just  need  to  do  better. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  this  discussion,  I have  at- 
tempted to  concentrate  on  the  title  ques- 
tion, the  contribution  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  to  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 
I have  held  that  the  primary  contribu- 
tion has  been  in  the  clinical  and  con- 
crete and  case  dimensions  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences;  but  also  that,  as  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  developing, 
there  will  be  increasingly  important 
contributions  from  this  source.  I have 
argued  that  the  more  mature  develop- 
ments in  behavioral  science  theory  offer 
increasing  promise  of  contributions  to 
pastoral  care.  While  giving  some  warn- 
ings about  groupiness,  I have  tried 
mostly  to  twit  my  knowledgeable  pas- 
toral colleagues  in  this  area  to  give  us 
something  more  fundamental  than,  so 
far,  we  have  had  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  I back  to  our  hypo- 
thetical (but  very  real)  European  broth- 
er who  asks  whether  we  have  recovered, 
in  pastoral  care  and  counseling,  from 
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our  “captivity”  to  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. My  factual  and  statistical  answer 
to  his  question  must  be  two-faced  and 
ambiguous.  I honestly  do  not  know. 
Under  such  influence  as  I myself  may 
possess,  I hope  that  we  have  begun  to  do 
so — with  an  enhanced,  and  not  a dimin- 
ished, appreciation  of  what  the  behavi- 
oral sciences  have  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  us. 

The  ultimate  question  is,  I suppose, 
whether  we  have  the  kind  of  “rock 


identity”  as  pastors  and  theologians  that 
enables  us  to  give  absolutely  full  credit 
“over  there”  without  in  the  slightest 
bit  thinking  that  such  credit  detracts 
from  our  own  unique  identity  and  ori- 
entation. How  strong  is  our  pastoral 
ego?  I wish  it  were  better  than  it  is. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  better  than  it 
used  to  be.  Since  I am  for  direction 
more  than  achievement,  I think  we  are 
on  the  way. 


God 

Makes  Me  Laugh 

Sermon  by  David  H.  C.  Read 

And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me  to 
laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me.  Genesis  21:6 

The  Genesis  stories  about  the  birth 
of  Sarah’s  son,  Isaac,  crackle  with 
laughter.  The  very  name,  Isaac,  means 
“he  laughs.”  Perhaps  Abraham  looked 
for  the  first  time  at  this  baby  and  saw 
him  chortling.  “Isaac — he  laughs”;  and 
so  he  got  his  name.  In  this  document 
it  is  Sarah  who  is  laughing  after  the 
child  is  born;  laughing  with  sheer  joy 
and  delight  at  this  unexpected  gift  of  a 
son.  The  words  of  Jesus  come  to  mind: 
“A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come:  but 
as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child, 
she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish, 
for  joy  that  a man  is  born  into  the 
world.” 

In  another  document  (in  earlier  chap- 
ters of  Genesis),  the  laughter  has  a 
slightly  different  flavor.  There  we  are 
told  that  when  God  told  Abraham  that 
he  and  Sarah  were  about  to  start  a fami- 
ly, he  roared  with  laughter — the  joke 
being  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a hun- 
dred years  old,  and  his  wife  about  nine- 
ty. A little  later  when  three  mysterious 
strangers  came  to  their  tent,  Sarah  lis- 
tening outside  the  tent-flap,  overheard 
them  make  the  same  forecast,  and  we 
read  that  “Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self, saying,  After  I am  waxed  old  shall 
I have  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old 


Sermon  preached  in  Miller  Chapel,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  September  24,  1969. 
Dr.  Read  is  Minister  of  The  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  and 
the  author  of  seven  books,  including  Christian 
Ethics  (Lippincott,  1969). 

also?”  And  God’s  answer  was:  “Is  any- 
thing too  hard  for  the  Lord?”  How- 
ever you  like  to  understand  these  fasci- 
nating stories,  you  cannot  get  away 
from  the  laughter — either  the  earthy 
belly-laughter  at  the  very  thought  of 
this  old  couple  having  a son,  or  the  un- 
inhibited expression  of  delight  when  it 
actually  happened.  While  I am  glad 
that  the  Bible  has  room  for  the  belly- 
laugh,  it’s  the  other  kind  of  laughter — 
the  expression  of  rapture  and  joy — that 
I have  chiefly  in  mind  as  I talk  about 
“God  Makes  Me  Laugh.” 

“And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me 
to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me.”  “God  hath  made  me  to 
laugh.”  The  Revised  Standard  Version 
has:  “God  has  made  laughter  for  me.” 
Most  of  us  can  think  of  a number  of 
people  about  whom  we  have  said  from 
time  to  time:  “He  makes  me  laugh.” 
They  are  the  ones  who  at  the  right 
moment  can  be  said  to  make  laughter 
for  us.  I doubt  if  many  of  us  would 
think  of  including  God  in  this  com- 
pany. You  would  not  be  surprised  if  a 
friend  said  to  you  about  God:  “He 
made  me  weep”;  but  how  many  ever 
said,  like  Sarah,  “He  made  me  laugh”? 
It  is  somehow  considered  deeply  re- 
ligious to  relate  our  tears  to  God,  but 
almost  sacrilegious  to  find  in  our  laugh- 
ter an  echo  of  his  divine  gaiety  and  joy. 
Yet  here  it  is — “God  hadi  made  me  to 
laugh” — and  the  laughter  is  infectious 
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as  good  humor  always  is:  “So  that  all 
that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.”  Sarah’s 
laughter  went  leaping  from  tent  to  tent 
in  that  desert  encampment  until  the 
whole  place  would  sound  like  one  big 
laugh-in. 

Why  do  we  think  of  God  as  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  life’s  tragedies 
and  problems  while  we  secularize  the 
funny  side  of  life?  As  a Church  leader 
remarked  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  first  lively  music 
was  introduced  into  the  lugubrious 
hymnody  of  the  day:  “Why  should  the 
Devil  have  all  the  good  tunes?”  To- 
wards the  end  of  World  War  II  a Brit- 
ish officer  who  had  been  in  various  pris- 
on camps  with  me  for  five  years  told 
me  he  wanted  to  thank  me  for  some- 
thing I had  done  in  the  early  days  when 
everything  was  grim  and  gloomy.  I ex- 
pected him  to  say  that  some  sermon  had 
brought  him  comfort  at  that  time,  but 
he  simply  said:  “You  were  the  first  per- 
son who  made  me  laugh.”  So  I thought : 
“Why  not  thank  God  for  that?”  I wish 
it  had  happened  more  often.  There  are 
moments  when,  as  the  apostle  says,  we 
have  to  “weep  with  them  that  weep,” 
but  there  are  other  moments,  as  he  also 
said,  when  we  should  “rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice.”  And  if  we  can 
get  in  first  with  a bit  of  rejoicing,  so 
much  the  better.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  a Christian  who  can  never, 
looking  back,  say:  “God  made  me 
laugh.”  Yes;  “God  has  made  laughter 
for  me.”  He  created  not  only  the  tear 
duct  but  the  funny  bone. 

The  Church  Year  was  designed  to 
express  the  rhythms  of  Christian  living 
with  its  orderly  emphasis  on  the  great 
facts  of  the  faith.  It  thus  also  makes 
room  for  the  alternating  moods  of  so- 


lemnity and  joy.  Lent  became  the  pe- 
riod for  fasting,  penitence  and  sober 
meditation,  while  Easter  is  the  explo- 
sion of  triumphant  joy.  But  since  Easter 
focuses  on  one  tremendous  event,  the 
Church  in  the  early  centuries  introduced 
a brief  pre-Lenten  celebration  when 
Christians  could,  as  it  were,  have  one 
gay  fling  before  the  shades  of  Lent  came 
down.  This  was  Carnival,  climaxing  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  last  day  before 
Lent.  It  was  a time  of  festival  and  high 
spirits,  dancing,  feasting  and  rollick- 
ing fun.  This  was  the  laughter  before 
Lent.  It  was  originally  a God-centered 
celebration.  You  can  imagine  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Revels  saying:  “God  hath 
made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear 
will  laugh  with  me.”  Not  many  remem- 
ber now  the  religious  derivation  of  the 
word,  Carnival.  Few  would  associate 
it  with  the  Church.  Yet  the  word 
means:  “Carne-vale — farewell  to  the 
flesh.”  And  that  suggests  not  only  the 
idea  of  celebration  just  before  the  ab- 
stinence of  Lent,  but  also  the  Christian 
exhilaration  and  joy  that  comes  with  a 
liberation  from  the  grip  of  our  lower 
nature.  This  is  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
word.  Carne-vale\  says  St.  Paul,  in  ef- 
fect, farewell  to  the  flesh:  “Sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you.” 

As  we  know  the  Reformation  struck 
at  many  of  these  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  neither  Carnival  or  Lent  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Protestant  tradition.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  this  criticism.  By 
the  Middle  Ages,  Carnival  had  lost  its 
real  religious  content  and  had  degener- 
ated into  something  more  like  a pagan 
orgy.  And  Lent  had  encouraged  the 
notion  that  we  can  win  our  way  to 
heaven  by  the  practice  of  certain  dis- 
ciplines and  penances.  So  the  Protes- 
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tants,  particularly  the  Calvinists,  pro- 
ceeded to  dismantle  the  whole  festival 
apparatus  of  the  Medieval  Church,  and 
even  Christmas  was  condemned  as  a 
relic  of  paganism. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  we  now 
like  to  call  “over-reaction.”  The  reform- 
ers were  dealing  with  a very  scandalous 
situation  and  moved  drastically  and  de- 
cisively to  clean  it  up.  But,  the  long- 
term result  of  the  attack  on  the  festivals 
was  not  so  fortunate.  The  successors 
of  the  reformers  lacked  the  warm  hu- 
manity and  rollicking  spirits  of  a Lu- 
ther. A grim  period  set  in  during  which 
mirth  and  high  spirits  were  exiled  from 
the  Church,  and  the  whole  area  of  cele- 
bration and  Carnival  was  handed  over 
to  the  secular  world.  In  some  quarters 
it  was  entirely  forgotten  that  “God  has 
made  laughter  for  me,”  and  all  jollity 
was  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Devil.  As 
Macaulay  remarked:  “The  Puritan  hat- 
ed bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.” 

Now  that  we  have  rediscovered  the 
values  of  the  Christian  Year  and  find 
that,  for  instance,  it  helps  us  to  use  the 
six  weeks  before  Easter  for  a serious 
concentration  on  the  profundities  of 
the  faith,  should  we  not  also  recapture 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Carnival — 
the  laughter  before  Lent?  There’s  a 
note  in  the  Bible  we  seem  often  to  have 
missed,  the  note  of  joyous  abandon,  of 
celebration  and  enjoyment  of  all  crea- 
tion. “Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  unto  thee,”  says  Deuteronomy. 
“Make  a joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 
all  the  earth,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “make 
a loud  noise,  and  rejoice,  and  sing 
praise.”  I think  of  Jesus,  in  the  temple, 


a few  days  before  the  crucifixion,  de- 
lighted by  the  screaming  of  excited 
children:  “Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a valid  objection 
to  any  rigid  observance  of  alternating 
festivals  of  joy  and  penitence.  None  of 
us  can,  or  ought  to,  regulate  his  re- 
ligious emotions  by  the  calendar.  We 
cannot  pull  a switch  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
so  that  we  shed  the  Carnival  spirit  over- 
night and  feel  duty  penitential  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  although  I suppose  a really 
hectic  night  on  Mardi  Gras  could  pro- 
duce a sobering  hang-over  next  morn- 
ing— but  that’s  hardly  a religious  exer- 
cise. The  truths  of  our  faith  are  there 
all  the  time.  We  are  not  meant  to  live 
through  Lent  as  though  Christ  had 
never  risen  from  the  dead,  nor  to  for- 
get at  Christmas  time  that  this  holy 
Child  grew  up  to  be  crucified.  Laughter 
before  Lent  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  following  six  weeks  should  be  un- 
mitigated gloom.  Laughter  in  Lent 
could  be  an  equally  stimulating  theme. 

The  point  of  festivals  at  stated  times 
is  precisely  to  remind  us  of  truths  that 
are  always  there.  No  one  supposes  that 
he  celebrates  his  mother’s  birthday  once 
a year  so  that  he  can  forget  about  her 
on  all  the  other  days.  It  is  good  for  us 
to  be  reminded  that  the  facts  of  the 
faith  are  not  dependent  on  our  passing 
moods.  A preacher  might  well  wake  up 
on  Easter  morning  feeling  gloomy  and 
depressed.  Yet  he  is  no  hypocrite  when 
he  calls  his  congregation  to  rejoice  in 
Christ’s  victory  over  sin  and  death.  He 
is  forced  to  realize  that  the  truth  of  the 
Resurrection  does  not  depend  on  his 
personal  fortune  at  the  moment  or  the 
state  of  his  liver,  and  very  soon  he  will 
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be  caught  up  in  the  contagious  joy. 
“God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all 
that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.”  That’s 
how  it  works.  So  although  I am  aware 
that  in  this  congregation  there  must  be 
someone  who  for  some  reason  feels 
anything  but  joyful  this  morning,  I 
hope  that  this  talk  of  laughter  will  be 
a lift  and  not  a disappointment.  It  is 
hard  sometimes  to  understand,  but  the 
thought  that  God  is  ultimately  joy  can 
be  the  greatest  support  in  a time  of  trial 
and  even  of  desolation. 

I believe  that  we  have  to  reverse  the 
process  by  which  Carnival  and  the  spir- 
it of  laughter  has  been  delivered  to  the 
secular  world.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  the  period  in  which 
the  popular  notion  has  reigned  that  re- 
ligion stands  for  a life  of  gloom  and 
restriction  while  the  fun  and  the  frolic 
and  the  fulfilment  begin  when  we 
discard  the  thought  of  God  and  his 
Church.  We  are  perhaps  in  the  last  days 
of  what  has  been  called  the  “permissive 
society”  in  which  men  and  women  have 
sought  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  by 
discarding  every  restraint  and  disci- 
pline known  to  our  fathers.  It  is  clearer 
every  day  that  moral  anarchy  is  not 
producing  the  expected  fun  and  fulfil- 
ment, but  that  with  each  abandonment 
of  restraint  we  come  closer  to  utter 
boredom  and  frustration. 

Walter  Kerr,  the  drama  critic,  writ- 
ing recently  in  the  “New  York  Times 
Magazine”  about  the  cult  of  four-letter 
words  and  nudity  in  the  modern  thea- 
tre, says  that  the  message  of  the  craze 
for  disrobing  “is  odd  indeed,  and  it 
corresponds  to  our  current  infatuation 
with  four-letter  words,  all  of  which,  I 
think,  have  now  been  spoken.  Four- 
letter  words  . . . are  reverse  euphe- 


misms. An  ordinary  euphemism  is  a de- 
liberately soft  word  meant  to  make  sex 
or  any  other  natural  activity  prettier 
than  it  is.  A reverse  euphemism  is  a 
deliberately  harsh  word  meant  to  make 
it  uglier  than  it  is,  to  show  contempt 
for  it.  Most  phrases  scrawled  on  latrine 
walls  sneer  at  the  body.  They  do  not 
celebrate  it.  . . . There  is  neither  joy  nor 
casual  acceptance  of  fact  in  four-letter- 
dom.  There  is  something  closer  to  re- 
sentment, even  hatred.  . . . Our  new- 
found stage  freedoms  seem  to  offer 
very  little  in  the  way  of  release;  they 
are  more  nearly  constructed  to  fright- 
en.” The  article,  appropriately  entitled: 
“What  can  they  do  for  an  encore?” 
ends  on  what  I would  call  a truly  Bib- 
lical note:  “What  I hope  they  do  for 
an  encore  is  relax  and  discover  the  fun 
of  it  all,  even  if  they  must  dress  to  do 
it.” 

The  secret  of  laughter  before,  during 
or  after  Lent,  lies  in  the  understanding 
that  real  freedom,  real  gaiety,  real  joy 
depends  on  the  acceptance  of  something 
that  corresponds,  however  unconscious- 
ly, to  a Lenten  discipline.  It  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  acknowledges  a 
claim  beyond  that  of  the  self  who  es- 
capes the  devastating  boredom  of  un- 
limited self  expression.  When  body  and 
soul  are  utterly  nude,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  see.  There  is  nothing  gay  and 
glorious  about  an  unrestricted  orgy  or 
a pattern  of  promiscuity  or  self-indul- 
gence carried  to  the  wth  degree.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Tiberius  was  a 
happier  man  than  Francis  of  Assisi 
or  that  Don  Juan  had  more  ecstasy  than 
John  Donne?  If  there  is  to  be  a new 
puritanism  as  the  pendulum  swings,  let 
us  pray  that  it  may  be  one  that  is  not 
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afraid  to  give  rein  to  the  Carnival  spir- 
it, the  laughter  that  is  the  gift  of  God. 

When  St.  Paul  listed  the  “fruits  of  the 
Spirit,”  he  set  next  to  the  all-important 
word,  love,  the  quality  of  joy.  While  his 
letters  are  lacking  in  humor  compared 
with  the  Gospels,  he  certainly  knew  the 
light-hearted  element  in  the  Christian 
life.  And  he  knew  that  it  depended  on 
the  reality  of  our  trust  in  God,  our 
knowledge  of  Christ.  For  once  we  tru- 
ly understand  that  we  depend  on  God’s 
mercy  and  not  on  our  moral  achieve- 
ments, we  are  delivered  from  the  anxi- 
eties, the  haunting  guilts,  the  self-im- 
portance of  the  man  who  has  to  prove 
himself  all  the  time.  When  God  made 
us  to  laugh,  he  made  us  to  laugh  at 
ourselves.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have 
caught  from  Christ  the  true  humility  of 
the  “poor  in  spirit,”  and  the  “pure  in 
heart,”  that  we  can  learn  to  stand  back 
from  time  to  time  and  see  how  funny 
we  are. 

So,  too,  we  can  learn  the  ultimate 


lightheartedness  of  those  who  know 
that  the  world  and  everything  in  it  in- 
cluding these  lives  of  ours  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  and  that  human  folly  has 
its  limits.  Joy  and  gaiety  of  heart  are 
very  closely  bound  up  with  our  faith 
in  God.  That’s  why  there  is  so  little  joy 
in  skepticism,  no  real  celebration  in 
half-hearted  belief.  Real  Carnival  al- 
ways means  a farewell  to  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  flesh  and  a new  wel- 
come to  the  glad  assurance  of  the  Gos- 
pel. So  it  will  be  as  we  accompany 
Christ  through  the  solemnities  of  his 
Passion  and  strengthen  the  discipleship 
to  which  he  calls  us  that  we  will  begin 
to  experience  the  liberation  of  the  spirit 
which  is  his  joy.  And  it  will  only  be 
when  the  Church  today  has  a renewal 
of  confidence  in  God  and  unswerving 
belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  world:  “God 
hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that 
hear  will  laugh  with  me.” 


The  Grandeur 
and  the  Failure 
of  the  Church 

Sermon  by  George  E.  Sweazey 

We  are  a colony  of  heaven. 

— (Philippians  3:20.  Moffatt) 

In  the  year  42  b.c.,  at  the  city  of  Phi- 
lippi, the  fifth  act  of  Shakespeare’s 
play,  Julius  Caesar , actually  did  take 
place.  There  the  decisive  battle  really 
was  fought.  There  died  Brutus,  “the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,”  and  Mark 
Antony  and  his  soldiers  chased  the  re- 
bellious army  from  the  field. 

To  commemorate  this  great  victory, 
which  changed  the  destiny  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Philippi  was  made  a Ro- 
man colony  and  its  inhabitants  became 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  was  an  honor 
that  was  granted  only  rarely.  Its  effect 
was  that  Philippi,  though  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  Macedonia,  was 
considered  to  be  as  much  a part  of  the 
city  of  Rome  as  though  it  were  within 
the  city  walls,  and  the  Philippians  were 
as  much  Roman  citizens  as  though  they 
lived  among  the  seven  hills. 

A century  passed.  Generations  were 
born  and  died.  The  Roman  citizenship 
had  become  hereditary.  As  the  Philippi- 
ans had  little  else  of  which  to  be  proud, 
they  were  extravagantly  proud  of  their 
Roman  citizenship.  They  considered 
themselves  to  be  an  aristocratic  island 
of  imperial  freedom  in  the  midst  of 
subject  peoples,  who  were  really  their 
close  relatives.  Their  decayed  aristocracy 
was  their  great  obsession. 


Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  service  of 
Junior  Orientation  Weel{  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Sweazey, 
Minister  of  Webster  Groves  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Moderator 
of  the  181st  General  Assembly  of  his  denomi- 
nation. Dr.  Sweazey  is  the  author  of  three 
boo\s,  including  Effective  Evangelism  ( Har- 
per & Row,  1953). 

Thus,  when  two  Jewish  travelers 
came  preaching  a pure  religion,  promo- 
ters who  were  cashing  in  on  supersti- 
tion knew  the  perfect  trick  to  turn  the 
populace  against  them.  “Fellow  citi- 
zens!” they  cried,  “These  subversives 
advocate  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  one-hundred  per  cent  Romans  to 
accept.”  That  appeal  to  their  super-Ro- 
manism was  enough.  The  Bible  says 
that  “The  crowd  joined  in  attacking” 
Paul  and  Silas.  “And  when  they  had 
inflicted  many  blows  upon  them,  they 
threw  them  into  prison.” 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  situation 
was  reversed.  The  dismayed  Philippi- 
ans discovered  that  Paul  also  was  a Ro- 
man citizen.  Their  reverence  for  Ro- 
manism plunged  them  into  abject  re- 
morse. To  their  great  relief  Paul  ac- 
cepted their  mortified  apologies  and 
departed. 

He  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
start  a church.  He  loved  that  church 
and  made  visits  back  to  it.  About  nine 
years  later,  when  he  was  in  jail,  he 
wrote  the  church  a letter.  The  Philip- 
pian Christians  now  had  to  be  able  to 
get  along  without  him.  He  knew  the 
fearful  pressures  that  were  on  them. 
The  city  of  Philippi,  with  all  its  preten- 
sions, was  a pretty  degenerate  place. 
The  handful  of  people  who  had  turned 
from  their  old  ways  to  the  new  life  in 
Christ  were  constantly  being  pulled  on 
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by  the  surrounding  pagan  culture,  with 
its  popular  temples,  and  its  sensuality, 
and  its  intolerance.  Followers  of  Christ 
would  be  considered  eccentric  and  un- 
Roman.  Friends  and  relatives  would  be 
drawing  them  away  from  making  the 
new  style  of  living  too  different  from 
the  old. 

But  Paul,  with  his  deep  insights,  was 
a master  psychologist.  The  means  he 
used  to  lay  bare  the  issue  to  these  Phi- 
lippian Christians  reveals  his  wizardry 
with  people.  In  one  flashing  sentence 
he  made  them  see  their  danger  and 
their  destiny.  He  said,  “Our  common- 
wealth is  in  heaven.”  We  are  “citizens 
of  heaven,”  the  New  English  Bible  says, 
and  Moffatt  translates  it,  “We  are  a 
colony  of  heaven.” 

For  the  Philippians  a library  of  doc- 
trine could  not  have  told  as  much  as 
that  one  vivid  picture.  Just  as  Philippi 
was  a part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  away 
off  there  beyond  northern  Greece,  so 
the  Christian  Church  is  an  outpost  of 
heaven  planted  on  the  earth.  Just  as  the 
Romans  in  Philippi  considered  them- 
selves different  from  the  sort  of  people 
who  surrounded  them,  so  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  to  be  radi- 
cally different  from  those  outside.  They 
do  not  conform  to  their  surrounding 
culture;  they  get  their  standards  from 
a different  realm. 

During  World  War  II,  with  natural 
rubber  sources  from  the  east  cut  off,  a 
colony  of  Americans  was  put  in  the 
Brazilian  jungle  to  plant  rubber  trees. 
With  overseers  and  engineers  and  doc- 
tors and  schoolteachers  and  their  wives 
and  children  they  set  up  a community 
that  was  a projection  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  A civilized  man  in  that 
situation  must  take  care  not  to  go  na- 


tive, like  the  Englishman  in  a jungle 
hut  who  dressed  for  dinner  every  night. 
If  he  is  invited  to  a cannibal  feast,  he 
pleads  a previous  engagement.  If  a 
friendly  chief  offers  his  daughter’s  hand 
in  marriage,  the  only  thought  is  how 
to  decline  gracefully. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  this  is 
unlike  the  Bible’s  figure  of  the  Church 
as  a colony  of  heaven.  A rubber  colony 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  it,  and 
of  the  home  realm.  The  colony  of  heav- 
en is  for  the  benefit  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  surrounded.  It  tries  to  make  every 
possible  contact  with  them.  It  tries  to 
recruit  them  for  its  membership.  It  is 
there  to  serve  and  heal  and  help  them. 
But  the  Christian  still  does  not  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  his  neighbors. 
His  ways  are  not  their  ways  nor  his 
thoughts  their  thoughts.  His  loyalty  is 
given  to  another  realm.  He  is  stepping 
to  the  music  of  a distant  drum. 

The  Church  in  every  culture  needs 
Paul’s  reminder  that  it  is  a colony  of 
heaven.  We  must  constantly  ask 
whether  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
is  an  American  institution,  or  a for- 
eign outpost  in  our  land.  Do  we  wor- 
ship the  eternal  God  of  righteousness 
and  mercy,  or  is  ours  a folk  religion 
with  a tutelary  deity  who  blesses  our 
success?  Christo-americanism  and  Jesus- 
technocracy  are  available  religions.  Je- 
sus can  become,  not  the  living  Presence 
in  our  congregations,  but  a sentimen- 
tal trademark  churches  use,  with  no 
more  real  connection  than  lions  have 
with  Lions’  Clubs  or  Chief  Pontiac  has 
with  automobiles.  Primitive  people  keep 
trying  to  adapt  Christianity  to  their 
tribal  practices — and  so  do  the  civilized. 
Whenever  there  is  a world  Christian 
conference,  newspapers  and  church 
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members  in  this  country  explode  with 
outrage  because  the  Christian  delegates 
from  other  lands  do  not  sound  like 
good  Americans. 

Paul  rejoiced  that  Christians  are  no 
longer  Greek,  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
slave,  free.  They  have  escaped  the  con- 
finements of  their  race  and  class  and 
nation.  That  is  something  we  are  still 
struggling  to  do.  We  have  a white  the- 
ology and  a black  theology,  and  Pres- 
byterians in  Indianapolis  would  in  the 
main  vote  quite  differently  on  certain 
important  questions  than  would  Pres- 
byterians in  Manhattan. 

This  is  an  endless  threat  to  the 
Church,  but  it  is  never  the  last  word. 
Rome  corrupted  Christianity,  but  Chris- 
tianity transformed  Rome.  Across  the 
centuries  Christianity  has  softened  the 
asperities  of  Feudalism,  fought  back  the 
barbarities  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
forced  men  to  hear,  in  questions  of  race 
and  war  and  exploitation,  the  point  of 
view  of  Christ. 

We  whose  homeland  is  in  another 
realm  must  continually  criticize  our 
most  cherished  opinions  in  the  light  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  must  be  doubly  sus- 
picious of  every  attitude  which  fits  our 
interests  and  ambitions  and  advantages 
— personal  or  national. 

The  seductions  of  modernity  can  mis- 
lead us.  The  culture  of  1969  America  is 
not  our  guide.  When  we  are  told  that 
our  views  and  values  must  be  different 
in  the  age  of  the  computer  and  space 
travel  and  the  pill — we  have  to  answer 
that  we  have  not  been  taken  over  by 
this  new  situation.  Our  citizenship  is  in 
another  realm. 

A cartoon  I have  cherished  shows  an 
older  minister  in  his  elaborately  fur- 
nished study  with  an  awed  looking 


young  cleric.  He  is  saying,  “Drawing 
upon  my  not  inconsiderable  experi- 
ence, Andrews,  my  advice  to  a young 
man  ambitious  of  preferment  in  our 
calling  is  to  steer  clear  of  two  subjects 
— politics  and  religion.”  Aliens  like 
Paul  and  Silas,  who  speak  for  what  is 
literally  clear  out  of  this  world,  will  al- 
ways be  in  trouble  with  the  conserva- 
tives when  they  talk  about  politics  and 
with  the  liberals  when  they  talk  about 
religion.  (It  could  be  the  other  way 
around.) 

There  are  more  figures  of  speech  the 
Bible  uses  for  the  Church.  It  is  the 
tower  which  guards  the  vineyard.  It 
is  the  bride  of  Christ — which  makes 
Abbe  Evely  remark  that  He  certainly 
married  beneath  Himself! 

The  New  Testament  has  another  su- 
premely beautiful  picture.  Christ’s 
Church  “is  His  body,  of  which  we  are 
living  parts.”  In  other  words,  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  been  physically  absent 
from  the  world  since  He  was  born  in 
Bethlehem.  He  simply  transferred  from 
that  body  of  flesh  and  blood  that  served 
Him  in  Palestine  and  moved  into  the 
flesh  and  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
members  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
the  present  form  of  the  incarnation. 
The  Sacrament  by  which  it  lives  makes 
Christ  physically  take  over  the  Chris- 
tian’s tissues.  Paul  follows  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Communion  service  by  say- 
ing, “Now  you  are  Christ’s  body,  and 
each  of  you  a limb  or  organ  of  it.”  The 
visible  Church  is  not  visible  in  its  build- 
ings or  its  books,  it  is  visible  in  the 
bodies  of  its  members.  It  is  audible  in 
their  voices.  It  is  through  your  body 
and  your  tongue  that  the  eternal,  in- 
visible Church  of  God  breaks  through 
into  sight  and  sound. 
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From  this  the  Church  gets  its  pro- 
gram. What  should  your  congregation 
be  doing?  It  should  be  doing  exactly 
what  Jesus  Christ  would  be  doing  if 
He  were  living  in  your  town  in  the 
flesh,  walking  through  your  streets, 
meeting  your  neighbors.  It  should  say 
what  He  would  say,  heal  where  He 
would  heal,  condemn  what  He  would 
condemn.  The  Gospel  has  many  pas- 
sages in  which  Jesus  explains  what  He 
was  born  in  the  flesh  to  do.  Put  these 
together  as  Article  I,  purposes,  for  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  your  con- 
gregation. 

The  Church  is  a colony  of  heaven. 
It  is  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  a divine 
ordering,  not  something  worked  out  by 
men.  The  Church  is  let  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven  to  give  blessings 
which  every  human  being  needs. 

That  is  the  ideal — but  where  can  this 
Church  be  found?  What  we  see  when 
we  look  around  is  a bewildering  pro- 
fusion of  obviously  too  human  institu- 
tions. There  are  stately  cathedrals  and 
store  front  meeting  places,  there  are  an- 
cient hierarchies  and  wild  sects.  Which 
is  the  Church? 

The  Bible,  unlike  theology,  deals  in 
fractions.  The  “We  Only,”  churches  are 
so  definite.  As  one  of  their  songs  put  it, 

“And  if  you  will  not  join  us, 

We  bid  you  now  farewell; 

For  we  are  bound  for  heaven, 
And  you  are  bound  for  hell.” 

That  has  a satisfying  urgency,  but  the 
Bible  does  not  seem  that  clear.  Jesus 
said  the  Church  is  like  a field  in  which 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together. 
In  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Revelation  they  are  graded  on  a 
sliding  scale  from  Sardis,  which  is  dead, 


at  the  bottom,  all  the  way  up  to  Smyr- 
na, rich  in  goodness,  at  the  top,  with 
Laodicea,  luke  warm,  in  between. 

I know  that  my  own  congregation  is 
partly  a religious  racket  and  partly  an 
agency  of  Jesus  Christ.  Call  it  either 
one  and  you  will  tell  the  truth.  If  the 
radio  beacons  that  guide  airplanes  also 
supplied  their  power  it  would  illustrate 
what  makes  a church  a Church.  There 
is  a beam  of  guidance  and  power  which 
streams  out  from  God  across  the  cen- 
turies. A religious  organization  can  be 
partly  on  this  beam  and  partly  off — or 
wholly  off.  It  is  this,  and  not  any  suc- 
cession of  palms  on  scalps,  which  trans- 
mits validity  to  a church.  The  Church 
on  earth  is  always  fractional  but,  re- 
member this,  the  fraction  is  the  real 
Church,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Those  critics  who  are  ready  to  give 
up  on  the  Church  are  like  the  “We- 
Only”  bigots  who  refuse  to  deal  in  frac- 
tions. Only  God  is  absolute. 

Is  there  more  than  human  power  in 
the  Church?  I know  there  is.  Familiar- 
ity makes  us  miss  the  strangeness  and 
wonder  of  what  happens  every  Sunday 
morning.  Out  of  their  doors  come  me- 
chanics, bankers,  housewives — the  sort 
of  people  who  all  deal  with  practical 
affairs — on  their  way  to  church.  Why 
do  they  come?  They  come  because  they 
expect  together  to  make  a contact  with 
the  very  God  of  heaven.  There  has 
never  been  anything  else  so  romantic 
— not  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  or 
the  Argonauts’  search  for  the  golden 
fleece.  But  does  their  adventure  really 
bring  them  into  the  presence  of  what 
is  from  clear  beyond  this  world?  If 
not,  it  is  a strangely  persistent  mistake, 
with  fifty-two  chances  a year  for  nine- 
teen centuries  to  find  out  it  is  wrong. 
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I went  straight  from  school  to  my 
first  pastorate,  in  a college  town.  There 
every  Sunday  in  the  congregation  were 
the  professor  of  Bible  and  the  professors 
of  philosophy  and  Greek  and  history — 
the  very  sort  of  men  who  the  year  be- 
fore had  been  examining  my  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  without  being  at  all 
impressed.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  they 
left  their  well  stocked  libraries  and 
came  to  church  because  of  what  I 
would  tell  them.  But  there  they  were, 
getting  a great  blessing. 

What  happens  through  a church  is 
always  beyond  the  causes  you  can  trace. 
The  people  hear  so  much  more  than 
the  preacher  ever  says.  Many  a Saturday 
night  I have  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
skipping  town  on  Sunday  morning. 
But  great  things  still  happen.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Moffett  told  of  the  American  pro- 
fessor who  was  assigned  to  preach  in 
a Korean  village  church,  with  a con- 
gregation of  tired  farmers  and  tooth- 
less old  people  sitting  on  the  floor.  The 
professor  commenced  his  sermon,  “In 
the  history  of  human  thought  there  are 
two  categories,  the  inductive  and  the 
deductive.”  The  pastor  who  was  trans- 
lating looked  at  him  in  sheer  horror, 
then  he  commenced  his  translation,  “I 
have  come  today  to  tell  you  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  means  to  me.”  So 
they  went  on,  with  the  professor  preach- 
ing his  sermon  and  the  translator 
preaching  his,  and  they  finished  at  the 
same  time.  That  happens  in  my  church 
every  Sunday.  The  Translator  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  while  I am  preaching 
my  sermon  He  is  preaching  His. 

What  happens  in  any  worship  service 
is  so  obviously  inadequate.  A person 
comes  hoping  to  fill  his  mind  with  the 


presence  of  God.  What  really  fills  it?  A 
call  to  worship  by  the  Westminster 
chimes  which  always  puts  in  his  mind 
the  words,  “We  want  ice  cream.” 
Amusement  at  an  usher  who,  like  a 
tow  boat  that  slipped  its  hawser,  thinks 
he  is  escorting  the  people  who  deserted 
him  half  way  down  the  aisle.  Hymns 
in  which  his  chief  interest  is  trying  to 
hit  every  note  in  the  bass.  Feeling  su- 
perior when  a poem  is  misquoted  in 
the  sermon.  The  squeak  of  the  min- 
ister’s shoes  as  he  races  to  the  door 
ahead  of  the  choir’s  last  “Amen.” 

How  is  God  found  in  that  ? But  there 
is  more.  Over  and  around  these  earth- 
bound  thoughts  something  else  is  hap- 
pening. Sometimes  it  is  so  plain  that  an 
awe  and  splendor  seem  to  fill  the  room. 
Sometimes  it  comes  at  such  a depth  that 
the  worshippers  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing is  happening.  They  only  know 
afterwards  that  they  have  a serenity, 
and  a kindness,  and  a clarity,  and  a 
sense  of  God  which  they  would  have 
missed  if  they  had  stayed  away  from 
church. 

When  I went  to  theological  seminary 
my  motives  were  purely  theoretical.  My 
thoughts  about  the  church  were  mostly 
critical.  But  in  my  first  student  pas- 
torate I began  to  discover  something 
else.  Now,  after  many  years  of  seeing 
the  seamiest  side  of  church  life,  I can 
report.  I have  found  that  churches  dear- 
ly love  their  ruts.  They  readily  become 
absorbed  in  the  trivial.  They  delight  in 
hearing  of  Christ’s  promises  and  dis- 
like being  reminded  of  His  demands. 
What  is  worse,  they  will  let  their  minis- 
ters get  by  with  almost  anything,  and 
there  is  a long  list  of  unworthy  tenden- 
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cies  to  which  I have  found  that  minis- 
ters are  prone. 

But  there  is  more.  I have  found  that 
there  is  something  strange  and  beauti- 
ful working  in  the  Church  which  makes 
it  unlike  any  other  institution  in  the 
world.  Hitler  recognized  the  Christian 
Church  as  his  hard  core  opposition, 
and  it  was  the  one  German  institution 
which  did  not  submit  to  him.  A bill  was 
introduced  in  a state  legislature  in  the 
1950’s  to  cancel  the  tax  exemption  on 
churches  because  they  were  the  only 
organizations  in  the  state  opposing  seg- 
regation. 

I know  that  God  allows  cantankerous, 
unreasonable  people  in  the  Church — 
He  even  lets  me  be  there;  but  I also 
have  found  out  that  the  Church  is  a 
place  where  grace  triumphs  over  hu- 
man nature  if  you  give  it  time. 

Some  declare  that  our  church  insti- 
tutions are  too  corrupted  to  be  worth 
saving.  I have  been  corresponding  with 
a young  man  who  is  studying  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  become  attracted  to  what 
is  called,  “The  Anti-Church  for  Chris- 
tian Radicals.”  It  sees  all  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  their  hierarchies  as  hope- 
lessly enmeshed  with  the  vicious  power 
structures  of  an  exploitive  society.  Its 
adherents  are  bound  only  by  the  Sacra- 
ment. But  they  seem  to  know  who  these 
adherents  are,  which  upsets  the  inten- 
tion to  be  a community  without  walls. 
They  have  a treasury.  They  have  issued 
a manifesto  (manifestoes  are  big  this 
year)  so  they  have  an  orthodoxy.  They 
have  a mimeograph  machine,  which  is 
the  engine  that  drags  a church  along. 
If  this  rejection  of  the  institutional 
church  survives,  it  will  add  another  one. 


A religion  whose  key  word  is  “love” 
cannot  be  had  in  isoladon.  The  old 
saying  is  that  one  man  and  a god  might 
have  a religion,  but  it  takes  at  least  two 
men  and  God  to  have  Christianity.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  recognized  fellowship.  When 
they  know  who  they  are,  and  have 
times  to  get  together,  and  a place  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  weather  they  have 
become  an  institutional  church. 

The  Bible  never  speaks  of  a Chris- 
tian as  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  of 
Christians — plural.  One  Christian  is  not 
His  body,  but  a member  of  His  body. 
Cut  off  from  the  fellowship  a single 
Christian  would  be  like  a leg  or  a hand 
or  an  eye  lying  around  loose.  A dis- 
membered body  is  dreadful. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  today  is  only  fractionally  a 
Church.  It  is  only  partly  on  that  beam 
of  guidance  and  power  which,  stream- 
ing out  from  God  across  history,  makes 
the  Church.  It  is  a colony  of  heaven 
that  is  tending  to  go  native.  It  is  a par- 
tially paralyzed  body  of  Christ. 

But  the  fraction  of  the  Church  we 
have  truly  is  that  much  of  the  holy  and 
eternal  Church.  Through  the  Holy  Spir- 
it we  are  constantly  being  offered  the 
chance  to  enlarge  that  fraction.  What 
makes  the  life  in  the  Church  so  glori- 
ous is  the  unceasing  opportunity  we 
have  to  make  our  fellowship  more  fully 
the  saving,  reconciling,  loving,  redeem- 
ing Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  stupendous  cathedral  at  Seville, 
Spain,  makes  one  marvel  at  how  the 
builders,  in  a time  of  primitive  archi- 
tectural skill,  could  ever  have  erected 
so  vast  a structure.  Its  carvings  are  like 
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lace  in  stone,  its  towering  arches  go 
soaring  up  like  dreams  solidified.  The 
marvel  is  partly  explained  by  an  old 
entry  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cathe- 
dral’s Dean  and  Chapter,  dated  just  be- 


fore the  planning  was  commenced.  It 
says,  “Let  us  build  a church  so  great 
that  those  who  come  after  us  will  think 
us  mad  to  have  attempted  it.”  That  is 
just  what  God  is  calling  us  to  do. 


The  Gap: 

Generation  to  Generation 

Sermon  by  Charles  P.  Henderson 

Brother  will  deliver  up  brother  to  death, 
and  the  father  his  child,  and  children 
will  rise  up  against  parents  and  have 
them  put  to  death. 

— Matthew  10:21 

Speaking  of  the  calamitous  events 
which  he  expected  at  the  climax  of 
history,  Jesus  thus  describes  a genera- 
tion gap  of  terrible  proportions:  “And 
children  will  rise  up  against  parents 
and  have  them  put  to  death.” 

Abbie  Hoffman — one  of  the  notori- 
ous Chicago  Seven  now  on  trial  for 
conspiracy  to  incite  riot — ominously  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  Jesus’  vision 
when  he  advised  recently : “I  think  kids 
should  kill  their  parents.”  The  genera- 
tion gap  has  long  been  with  us,  but  in 
recent  years,  it  has  been  intensified, 
sometimes  to  apocalyptic  proportions. 
When  the  United  States  Government 
stations  an  armed  force  of  more  than 
30,000  to  defend  the  Capitol  against 
what  it  fears  will  be  an  invasion  of 
young  radicals,  we  can  perhaps  begin 
to  fear  for  the  survival  of  our  society. 

What  is  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  current  generational  crisis?  What 
has  caused  so  many  millions  of  our 
youth  to  rise  up  in  apparent  defiance 
of  everybody  and  everything  my  age 
and  older?  And  how  should  we  as 
Christians  respond  to  this  youthful  re- 
bellion? These  are  questions  which  I 
will  attempt  to  deal  with  this  morning. 


This  sermon  was  given  in  the  Chapel  of 
Princeton  University  on  November  30,  ig6g, 
by  the  Assistant  Dean,  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
is  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  University  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yor\, 
Class  of  ig66. 

But  rather  than  keep  you  in  suspense 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  1 will  state 
my  conclusion  now.  I propose  that  the 
youth  movements  of  our  day  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  a religious  awaken- 
ing. 

I find  that  many  young  radicals  at 
Princeton,  and  around  the  nation,  are 
asking  religious  questions  and  seeking 
religious  vision,  with  an  intensity  never 
dreamed  of  by  my  own  silent  genera- 
tion. 

This  morning  I will  suggest  three 
ways  in  which  the  sensibilities  of  our 
youth  are  religious. 

But  before  moving  on  to  specifics,  a 
word  must  be  said  about  who  I mean 
by  “youth”  in  this  context.  I do  not 
mean  the  great  silent  majority  of  young 
people  who  are  crossing  the  genera- 
tional gap  with  ease.  I refer  instead  to 
the  vocal  minority — the  highly  visible 
and  boisterous  millions  who  march  on 
Washington,  gather  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  Woodstock,  subscribe  to 
the  underground  weeklies,  migrate  to 
centers  like  Berkeley  and  the  East  Vil- 
lage, protest  the  draft,  follow  the  guru. 
I refer  to  those  millions — a growing 
minority — easily  caricatured  as  long- 
haired, pot-smoking,  militant  freaks. 
Vice-President  Agnew  has  used  a more 
traditional  cliche,  lumping  them  all  to- 
gether under  the  single  caption:  rotten 
apples.  These  are  a minority,  but  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  drawing  the  is- 
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sues  in  the  generational  conflict.  They 
are  setting  the  style  of  protest  and 
change;  and  there  are  very  few  of  us 
who  have  not  been  affected  by  what 
these  youth-on-the-fringe  have  said  and 
done.  For  this  reason  the  minority  has 
an  influence  and  importance  far  out- 
weighing their  numbers. 

So  let  us  now  examine  who  they  are 
and  what  they  are  saying.  Let  us  at- 
tempt to  delve  beneath  the  cliches  and 
epithets,  beneath  the  beards  and  beads, 
to  find  out  the  state  of  their  souls. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery, 
for  those  of  you  who  share  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew’s  reactions,  would  be  to 
find  that  these  rotten  apples  are  simply 
human  beings:  individuals,  with  hopes 
and  fears,  likes  and  dislikes,  as  common 
and  as  unique  as  yours  or  mine.  In 
short,  there  is  a clear  basis  for  com- 
munication. We  need  not  fear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  crazed,  sub-human  fa- 
natics bent  on  world  destruction.  My 
own  contacts  with  the  radicals  continu- 
ally reinforce  this  impression;  and  this 
is  largely  why  my  sermon  will  be  posi- 
tive rather  than  panicky.  I have  met  the 
enemy,  and  often  find  him  to  be  warm, 
compassionate,  even  spiritual. 

Almost  every  discussion  of  youth  cul- 
ture I have  heard  begins  with  the  fact 
that  our  youth  share  a background  of 
affluence  unknown  in  such  degree  by 
so  many  at  any  other  period  in  history. 
On  the  highways  that  led  to  Washing- 
ton this  November,  the  young  protes- 
ters traveled  not  only  in  rented  busses 
and  Volkswagens,  but  also  in  sports 
cars,  and  late  model  American  mon- 
sters fresh  off  the  assembly  lines  in  De- 
troit. The  slogans  of  youth  revolution 
are  spread  far  and  wide  on  stereophonic 
audio  equipment  worth  millions,  spiced 


with  marijuana  selling  at  fifteen  dollars 
an  ounce,  and  schooled  at  universities 
whose  tuitions  skyrocket.  Our  youth  are 
saturated  with  affluence,  but  more  and 
more  they  are  waking  to  the  fact  that 
we  affluent  are  a small,  sequestered  mi- 
nority on  the  world  scene.  Thanks  to 
the  instant  communications  that  have 
reduced  our  planet  to  a global  village, 
youth  well  know  that  while  America 
churns  out  her  MacDonald’s  hamburg- 
ers and  moonships,  the  children  of 
Biafra,  of  India,  Asia,  and  the  third 
world,  balance  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. For  present  generations,  growing 
up  in  America  is  like  growing  up  in  a 
resplendent  castle,  gilded  with  jewels 
and  art,  guarded  by  a mighty  army,  but 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a world  of 
poverty  and  need.  And  so  the  privi- 
leges of  affluence  bring  less  and  less 
comfort  as  global  emergencies  escalate. 

In  this  context  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  young  poets  writing  lines  like  Al- 
len Ginsberg’s:  “I  have  burned  all  my 
money  in  a waste  basket.”  Not  surpris- 
ing either  to  see  the  Youth  International 
— Yippie — Party,  parade  out  onto  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  suddenly  begin 
throwing  stacks  of  dollar  bills  out  over 
the  Stock  Exchange  floor.  To  these 
youth,  the  sight  of  well-suited,  sophis- 
ticated, stock  brokers,  scrambling  on 
their  knees  for  a few  stray  bills,  was  a 
tragic  symbol  of  our  society’s  lust  for 
the  dollar. 

Sensitized  by  their  awareness  of  des- 
perate human  need  around  the  world, 
including  the  crisis  of  our  own  ghettoes, 
youth  begin  to  wonder  why  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
cannot  answer  the  most  fundamental 
needs,  even  of  her  own  urban  people. 
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And  so  our  youth  see  themselves  as 
vocal  advocates  of  the  voiceless  poor, 
and  as  militant  critics  of  the  commer- 
cialized power  of  their  own  parents. 

I 

The  young  radicals  are  offering,  there- 
fore, a moral  critique  of  our  society; 
they  view  the  world  from  a moral  per- 
specdve.  Nixon  is  criticized,  not  for 
lacking  political  savvy,  or  common 
sense;  he  is  attacked  essentially  on  ethi- 
cal grounds,  for  not  setting  justice  and 
peace  above  national  self-interest  as  the 
primary  goals  of  foreign  policy.  Our 
youth  have  no  patience  for  the  slow 
process  of  compromise  and  diplomacy, 
theirs  is  the  passionate  cry  of  prophets. 
Words  like  those  of  Jeremiah,  read 
from  the  Old  Testament  this  morning 
(Chaps.  5 and  6,  passim),  are  echoed 
again  and  again  in  their  rhetoric: 

Yes,  there  are  wicked  men  among  my 
people  . . . 

Their  houses  are  full  of  loot, 
they  have  grown  rich  and  powerful, 
fat  and  sleek. 

Yes,  in  evil  they  go  to  any  lengths; 
they  have  no  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  . . . 

they  do  not  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
poor  . . . 

I am  in  anguish  ...  I writhe  in 
pain  . . . 

I cannot  keep  quiet,  for  I have  heard 
the  trumpet  call 
and  the  cry  of  war. 

Ruin  on  Ruin  is  in  the  news: 
the  whole  earth  is  laid  waste  . . . 
because  my  people  are  stupid  . . . 
They  are  slow-witted  children  . . . 
clever  enough  at  doing  wrong, 
but  ignorant  of  doing  justice. 


And  if  like  the  prophets  the  young  pro- 
testers do  not  provide  the  precise,  prac- 
tical steps  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam, 
for  example,  they  are  nonetheless  cor- 
rect in  speaking  the  word  of  conscience. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  poli- 
ticians cry  out — as  they  always  have — 
for  more  practical  proposals.  But  as  re- 
ligious people,  we  know,  almost  despite 
ourselves,  that  the  divine  call  to  justice 
must  be  repeated  in  every  age  even 
when  justice  is  impractical. 

Perhaps  our  youth  have  been  called 
to  speak  the  word  of  righteousness,  be- 
cause the  church  has  not  spoken  with 
sufficient  clarity  and  passion.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  chosen  to  speak  the 
word  of  justice,  because  we  have  been 
compromised  by  the  practical  interests 
of  our  daily  existences. 

II 

If,  then,  the  first  religious  offering  of 
youth  culture  is  a prophetic  criticism 
of  society,  the  second  is  a fresh  vision  of 
a world  based  on  cooperation  and  love, 
rather  than  competition  and  war.  Re- 
acting against  the  competitive  patterns 
of  American  culture,  the  radicals  are 
seeking  out  new  forms  of  human  rela- 
tionship. Rather  than  dressing  in  clothes 
which  indicate  or  prove  monetary  suc- 
cess, they  don  the  crumpled  workshirts, 
blue  jeans  and  fatigue  jackets,  the  long 
hair,  Indian  head  bands  and  exotic  cos- 
tumes that  disguise  background  and 
status.  So  writes  Abbie  Hoffman: 

“What  we  are  for  is  a total  revolution. 
We  are  for  a society  in  which  people 
directly  decide  and  control  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives.  The  revo- 
lution is  about  coming  together  in  a 
struggle  for  change.  It  is  about  the 
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destruction  of  a system  based  on 
bosses  and  competition,  and  the 
building  of  a new  community  based 
on  people  and  cooperation.” 

People  and  cooperation — what  could 
be  more  in  tune  with  the  program  of 
life  advocated  by  Christians  over  the 
centuries  ? And  what  are  the  forms 
which  the  radicals  adopt  when  they  ar- 
rive at  their  farms  in  Vermont  or  their 
East  Village  flats?  The  forms  are  high- 
ly communal — work  is  shared,  food  is 
shared,  money  shared.  They  revert  to  a 
style  of  human  relations  that  charac- 
terized the  village  or  tribe.  Like  the  ear- 
ly Christians,  today’s  radicals  struggle 
to  find  forms  of  community  which  re- 
flect their  compassion.  In  1962  the  Stu- 
dents for  a Democratic  Society  drew  up 
its  famous  Port  Huron  statement  of 
principles.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Loneliness,  estrangement,  isolation 
describe  the  vast  distances  between 
man  and  man  today.  These  domi- 
nant tendencies  cannot  be  overcome 
by  better  personnel  management,  nor 
by  improved  gadgets,  but  only  when 
a love  of  man  overcomes  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  things  by  man.” 

Many  of  the  radicals  would  not  deny 
the  Christian  parallels  I have  drawn. 
They  see  themselves  as  more  faithfully 
enhancing  the  Christian  counsel  of  love 
than  do  those  of  us  who  claim  to  be 
Christian  but  prefer  the  comforts  of 
property,  privacy  and  privilege  even 
while  fellow  Christians  die  in  poverty. 
In  affairs  like  Woodstock  and  the 
March  on  Washington,  there  are  many 
visible  symbols  of  this  new  cooperation. 
A man  passes  through  the  crowds  hand- 
ing out  fresh  Florida  oranges — oranges 


for  peace.  At  the  foot  of  the  Washing- 
ton monument,  hundreds  of  youth  hud- 
dle together  in  a mound  of  human  flesh, 
offering  to  each  other  in  the  twenty-de- 
gree cold  the  warmth  of  their  own  bod- 
ies. Cooperation  could  be  seen  in  the 
tremendous  rapport  among  parade  mar- 
shals, who  assembled  by  the  hundreds, 
to  help  insure  that  the  March  for  Peace, 
itself  maintained  the  peace.  What  was 
manifest  in  the  March  on  Washington, 
and  in  similar  events  across  the  country, 
is  that  the  radicals  are  intent  not  only 
to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  but  to  carve 
out  an  entire  new  way  of  life.  They  are 
carving  out  new  patterns  of  personal 
relationship,  family  structure,  sexual 
mores,  esthetic  forms,  new  careers  and 
professions.  They  seek  not  only  a peace 
in  Vietnam,  but  peace  among  men, 
peace  in  the  family  and  peace  in  the 
soul. 

Ill 

At  this  point  we  see  the  third  com- 
parison between  the  youth  movements 
of  today  and  religious  movements  of 
the  past.  They  not  only  offer  a prophetic 
criticism  of  society  and  a communal 
style  of  life,  but  their  ultimate  goal  is 
conversion  of  the  soul.  Their  movement 
is,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  highly  emo- 
tional, mystical,  even  visionary.  Their 
underground  literature  and  films,  their 
rock  lyrics  and  poems  are  filled  with 
references  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Zen, 
Hinduism,  astrology,  spiritism,  Chris- 
tian mythology,  even  Christ  himself. 
Unlike  my  own  generation,  bred  on 
the  skeptical  humanism  of  the  thirties, 
the  new  generations  are  open  to  mind 
expanding  experiences,  visions  and  reve- 
lations of  all  kinds.  Often  indiscriminat- 
ing  in  their  search  for  religious  experi- 
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ence,  they  seek  illumination  in  LSD  as 
well  as  prayer,  in  the  traveling  guru 
as  well  as  the  college  chaplain,  in  beat 
poetry  as  well  as  the  Bible.  But  how- 
ever exotic  and  undisciplined  their 
search  may  be,  it  is  a distinctly  religious 
quest. 

This  is  perhaps  the  crucial  point 
missed  by  their  strident  critics.  Those 
adults  who  fear  that  communism  and 
violence  are  the  real  goals  of  youthful 
rebellion,  have  missed  the  point.  Youth 
culture  is  far  too  dynamic  and  unpre- 
dictable for  communism,  far  too  tender 
and  unorganized  for  sustained  violence. 
Julian  Beck,  leader  of  the  freaky  and 
radical  Living  Theatre,  catches  the  spir- 
it of  youthful  revolution  in  his  play 
Paradise  Now: 

i am  a magic  realist 
i see  the  adorers  of  che 

i see  the  black  man 
forced  to  accept 
violence 

i see  the  pacifists 
despair 

and  accept  violence 

I see  all  all  all  corrupted 
by  the  vibrations 

vibrations  of  violence  of  civilization 
that  are  shattering 
our  only  world 

we  want  to  zap  them 
with  holiness 

we  want  to  levitate  them 
with  joy 

we  want  to  open  them 
with  love  vessels 


we  want  to  clothe  the  wretched 
with  linen  and  light 

we  want  to  put  music  and  truth 
in  our  underwear 

we  want  to  make  the  land 
and  its  cities  glow  with  creation 

we  will  make  it  irresistible 
even  to  racists 

we  want  to  change  the  demonic 
character 

of  our  opponents  into  productive 
glory 

we  want  to  zap  them  with  holiness 

This  is  the  spirit  which  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  has  entirely  missed. 
Except  for  a few  atypical  fanatics,  the 
revolution  now  being  mounted  will  not 
be  fought  in  the  streets  with  guns  and 
mortars.  It  will  be  fought  in  the  thea- 
ters, in  massive  rock  festivals,  and  in 
festive,  liturgical  celebrations  like  the 
March  on  Washington.  It  will  be 
fought  for  control  of  the  media,  the 
schools,  the  universities,  and  the  fami- 
ly. And  the  main  objective  will  be  to 
convert  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

For  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  the  religious  quality  of  the 
March  on  Washington  could  be  easily 
seen.  On  Friday  night,  while  a small 
band  of  radicals  stirred  up  the  crowd 
and  captured  the  eyes  of  the  media  at 
Dupont  Circle,  over  five  thousand  peo- 
ple were  gathered  in  the  National  Cathe- 
dral offering  prayers  for  peace.  Flower 
children  and  monks,  bearded  yippies 
and  priests,  packed  in  the  aisles,  hang- 
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ing  from  window  sills,  crowding  the 
hallways,  spilling  outside,  and  standing 
by  the  hundreds  in  defiance  of  a twen- 
ty-degree cold.  It  was  the  largest  con- 
gregation ever  assembled  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral. 

And  I saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  people 
that  night.  Tears  in  the  eyes  of  cool 
Princeton  seniors,  not  because  of  tear 
gas,  but  because  they  were  moved  in 
one  mind  and  in  one  spirit  to  pray  for 
peace. 

Later,  on  Saturday,  while  a small 
band  attempted  to  instigate  a confronta- 
tion with  police  in  front  of  the  Justice 
Department,  over  300,000  assembled  at 
the  foot  of  the  Washington  monument. 
They  joined  the  cast  of  Broadway’s 
Hair,  singing  and  dancing,  as  the  words 
of  the  song  “Aquarius”  echoed  against 
that  noble  monument: 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  seventh 
house 

and  Jupiter  aligns  with  Mars 
Then  peace  will  guide  the  planets 
and  love  will  steer  the  stars. 

This  is  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of 
Aquarius 

Harmony  and  understanding 
Sympathy  and  Trust  abounding 
No  more  falsehoods  or  derisions 
Golden  living  dreams  of  visions 
Mystic  crystal  revelations 
And  the  mind’s  true  liberation — 
Aquarius 


Radical  youth  are  speaking  with  the 
fiery  tongues  of  prophets;  they  are 
struggling  to  carve  out  new  ways  of 
loving  with  passion  and  with  joy;  they 
are  reaching  out  for  new  visions  of  a 
world  where  life  is  at  least  possible  and 
at  best  sacred. 

Do  not  underestimate,  therefore,  the 
significance  of  this  quest.  It’s  not  just 
a matter  of  the  young  sowing  their 
wild  oats  in  pointless  rebellion.  Theirs 
is  a quest  which  cannot  and  should  not 
be  squelched.  As  Christians  we  must 
continue  to  hold  out  the  possibility  for 
dialogue.  We  must  be  willing  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  poverty  of  our  own 
faith;  and  we  must  attempt  to  speak, 
not  for  an  empty  tradition,  but  for  a 
man  who  lived  out  in  full  what  youth 
are  now  attempting  to  live  out  in  part. 

In  the  conflict  now  raging  between 
generations,  it  would  be  tragic  if  either 
side  achieved  a victory.  Our  hope  is  that 
out  of  the  present  conflict  a new  vision 
may  evolve:  a vision  which  fulfills  the 
hope  of  young  and  old  alike,  as  only 
the  vision  of  God  can  do.  I hope  that 
we  are  not  at  the  climax  of  time  when 
children  will  rise  up  and  put  their  par- 
ents to  death,  but  that  we  still  have 
time:  time  to  embrace;  time  to  learn; 
time  to  love — as  only  the  children  of 
God  can  love. 


Why  I Stay 
in  the  Ministry 

Sermon  by  Charles  D.  Robison 

Why  do  you  love  your  wife?  . . . 

Why  do  you  love  your  husband? 
. . . Why  are  you  a Chrisdan?  . . . Why 
do  you  stay  in  the  ministry?  . . . This 
little  word  why  is  one  of  the  most 
threatening  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  threatening  because  usually  we  use  it 
to  introduce  quesdons  that  are  extreme- 
ly hard  to  answer  in  any  logical  way. 
Yet  any  quesdon  that  starts  with  the 
word  why  seems  to  demand  an  authori- 
tative and  concise  answer.  For  most  of 
us,  to  be  asked  a question  that  begins 
with  why  means  in  all  likelihood  that 
we  are  being  put  on  the  spot. 

I felt  very  much  in  such  a situation 
myself  when,  in  the  process  of  deciding 
to  come  to  your  church,  I had  to  ask 
myself  the  quesdon:  Why  should  I stay 
in  the  ministry  at  all?  After  a great  deal 
of  struggle,  I arrived  at  the  answer  and 
it  was  then  I decided  to  accept  your 
call.  I would  like  to  share  with  you  this 
morning  a three  part  answer  to  the 
quesdon:  Why  should  I stay  in  the 
ministry. 

There  was  a dme  when  a man  could 
decide  he  had  received  a call  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  in  answering  that  call, 
he  would  never  again  question  his  de- 
cision. I think  that  time  is  now  past. 
Many  of  the  most  effective  men  in  the 
ministry  today  have  asked  this  question 
of  themselves  and  have  come  up  with 
completely  negative  answers.  At  times 
the  ministry  was  so  frustrating  for  them 
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that  all  they  could  see  was  the  hypoc- 
risy, ineffecdveness,  and  lack  of  dedica- 
tion that  are  part  of  every  church. 
When  a man  encounters  too  much  of 
this,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  decide  to 
get  out  of  the  ministry. 

I 

I have  not  reached  that  point  how- 
ever. I see  a good  deal  of  reason  to  have 
hope  for  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
The  first  reason  for  this  is  that  today, 
more  so  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  there  is  a widespread  desire 
throughout  the  church  to  return  to  a 
strictly  Biblical  orthodoxy.  Today  lay- 
men and  ministers  alike  are  concerned 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  not 
only  as  it  applied  to  the  time  it  was 
written,  but,  equally  important,  as  it 
should  apply  to  our  lives  today.  Part  of 
this  longing  for  Biblical  orthodoxy  be- 
gan in  the  South  during  the  long,  bitter 
season  of  racial  strife.  Many  ministers 
and  laymen  were  forced  to  go  beyond 
the  popular  arguments  for  integration 
in  order  that  the  form  of  their  message 
could  have  meaning  and  power  for  the 
people  they  were  ministering  to.  The 
South  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “Bible 
Belt”;  so,  in  a way,  it  was  natural  for 
these  ministers  to  search  the  Bible  for 
the  message  that  would  make  their 
people  see  and  accept  brotherhood  and 
justice.  The  amazing  thing  is  not  that 
these  men  found  a message  . . . the 
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amazing  thing  is  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bible  Belt,  with  all  its  preconceived 
notions  of  what  the  Bible  says,  these 
men  were  willing  to  look  again  for 
fresh  news.  And  they  did  find  it.  In  an 
anthology  of  Southern  Sermons  pub- 
lished in  1965,  there  is  ample  proof 
that  these  men  had  gone  to  the  Bible 
and  heard  God  speak  to  men  thousands 
of  years  before  about  the  same  strug- 
gles that  were  going  on  in  the  early 
sixties.  The  prophet  Amos  says  to  the 
Jewish  people  the  words  God  wants 
them  to  hear:  “Let  justice  roll  down 
like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an 
everflowing  stream.”  And  Amos  spoke 
not  about  jusdce  between  father  and 

son,  husband  and  wife  alone he 

was  speaking  to  the  whole  Jewish  com- 
munity who  had  impeded  jusdce  and 
economic  fairness  among  their  own 
people.  And  certainly  this  was  the  same 
thing  that  was  happening  in  the  South 

and  throughout  the  nation and 

the  message  became  real  when  these 
ministers  and  laymen  looked  to  the 
orthodox  understanding  of  the  Bible  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written  and 
not  to  some  romanticized  and  painless 
understanding  acceptable  to  all. 

This  desire  for  Biblical  orthodoxy, 
moreover,  did  not  end  in  the  South,  or 
with  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
It’s  here  for  all  of  us  today  when  we 
ask  questions  like:  What  is  the  real 
meaning  of  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self?   What  did  God  mean  when 

He  said  His  creation  was  good? 

Who  is  my  brother,  and  am  I his  keep- 
er? Only  when  we  seek  to  find  out 
what  some  of  the  answers  meant  to  the 

people  who  originally  heard  them 

only  then  will  we  be  able  to  see  how 
clearly  these  same  answers  are  valid  to- 


day. And  this  is  the  first  reason  that 
gives  me  great  hope  in  the  church  to- 
day. More  and  more  people  are  deeply 
concerned  to  understand  God’s  prophe- 
cies of  old,  because  they  believe  that 
these  same  messages  are  valid  today. 

II 

My  second  reason  for  staying  in  the 
ministry  today  begins  at  this  point. 
More  than  ever  before,  the  church  is 
finding  itself  in  the  role  of  God’s  chosen 
prophet  in  a world  gone  astray.  I be- 
lieve that  God  is  not  just  the  God  of 
personal  Christian  lives,  but  he  is  also 
God  over  all  of  creation his  crea- 

tion. I believe  that  God  is  at  work  in 
the  world,  just  as  he  has  always  been, 
choosing  whom  he  will  use  for  his 
work.  Moses  was  not  pulled  from  the 
bulrushes  and  saved  by  one  of  his  own 
people,  but  by  one  of  the  enemy.  And 
when  God  chose  a leader  to  lead  the  Jews 
out  of  Egypt,  he  did  not  choose  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  Hebrew  society, 

he  chose  Moses Moses  who  had 

killed  two  policemen Moses  who 

had  gone  into  exile  in  a far  country. 
God  did  not  choose  one  whom  you  or 
I might  have  chosen,  he  wanted  the 
criminal  Moses.  And  I believe  God  is 
still  at  work  in  these  strange  and  mys- 
terious ways  today — working  out  his 
will  in  his  world.  And  the  church  to- 
day seems  to  be  willing  to  search  in  the 
world  to  find  where  God  is  working. 
The  Jews  could  have  rejected  Moses  as 
a leader  right  at  the  start,  because  of 
his  criminal  record — after  all,  who  wants 
to  be  led  on  a long  journey  by  a man 
who  singlehandedly  killed  two  police- 
men? Jesus,  too,  was  no  stranger  to  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  God  works 
out  his  will  in  the  world.  If  Jesus  were 
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living  today,  who  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  claims  of  a man  who  wan- 
dered from  town  to  town,  never  held  a 
steady  job,  associated  with  dock  work- 
ers, was  born  in  a stable,  interrupted 
worship  services  and  called  himself  a 

king king  of  the  Jews?  Yet  it 

was  just  this  kind  of  life  that  God  had 
his  only  Son  lead  when  he  walked 
among  us.  Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  the 
church  can  control  God  and  his  mys- 
terious ways  of  working  among  us. 

What  we  can  do,  and  what  the 
church  is  starting  to  realize  more  and 
more,  is  that  we  should  recognize  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  working  among  us  and  we 
should  follow  him  ourselves.  Then  we 
can  show  others  also  the  way  to  follow. 
This  is  the  prophetic  mission  of  the 
church.  And  the  response  is  quite  pre- 
dictable. Whenever  the  church  has 
grown  comfortable  and  has  lost  sight 
of  its  task  in  the  world,  it  has  forfeited 
its  effectiveness.  Or  as  the  Bible  says 

we  are  the  salt  of  the  world 

and  when  the  church  has  grown  com- 
fortable and  lost  its  saltiness,  it  has  been 
of  use  to  no  one.  But  today  we  hear 
that  all  the  pressure  on  the  church  is 
going  to  cause  it  to  lose  members, 
money,  and  influence.  To  that  I an- 
swer: nonsense\  The  church  is  going  to 
lose  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  prophets  for  God’s  will.  But  as  it  has 
happened  every  time  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  persecution  only  made  the 
church  stronger,  only  increased  its  salti- 
ness. True,  the  great  times  of  persecu- 
tion often  came  from  outside  the 
church,  such  as  when  lions  were  turned 
on  Christians  by  the  Romans.  But  to- 
day much  of  the  persecution  seems  to 
come  from  within,  from  people  who 
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want  the  church  to  be  a comfortable 
place  and  not  a living  witness  for  God. 
Yet,  to  that  threat,  the  church  is  answer- 
ing with  more  prophecy,  with  more  de- 
termination to  follow  God  and  not  the 
dictates  of  men.  These  are  indeed  times 
when  staying  in  the  ministry  becomes  a 
high  honor  and  a great  challenge. 

Ill 

My  third  reason  is  more  personal 
than  thoughts  about  the  Bible  or  the 
church.  It  is  one  I keep  learning  over 
and  over  again  . . . even  as  recently  as 
last  Friday  night  in  a cell  group.  Jesus 
came  and  walked  in  our  world,  and  let 
us  kill  him  so  that  we  might  know  the 
freedom  that  comes  when  we  are  for- 
given for  what  we  are.  I have  found 
that  freedom,  and  I know  now  that  it 
is  possible  and  even  needed  in  the  min- 
istry. I started  thinking  originally  about 
entering  the  ministry  when  I was  in 
high  school.  I spent  the  better  part  of 
my  college  days  considering  and  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry.  One  of  the  cen- 
tral questions  on  my  mind  at  that  time, 
however,  was  this:  What  does  a man 
have  to  be  like  to  be  a minister?  I ex- 
plored this  question  relentlessly.  I asked 
everyone  I came  in  contact  with  if  I 
thought  they  could  give  me  an  ade- 
quate answer.  One  man,  a rather  promi- 
nent minister  in  Texas,  told  me  there 
were  two  rules  a man  in  the  ministry 
had  to  follow.  The  first  one  was  that  he 
could  never  let  his  true  feelings  show 
about  anything.  The  second  rule  was 
that  a minister  could  never  have  any 
close  friends.  The  sad  thing  was  that  I 
believed  this  man  and  many  others  like 
him,  and  I tried  quite  hard  to  be  the 
kind  of  man  that  everyone  thought  a 
minister  should  be.  Only  the  harder  I 
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tried,  the  more  glaring  was  my  failure. 
It  was  simply  impossible  to  follow  all 
the  helpful  rules  that  people  kept  want- 
ing me  to  keep.  In  short,  I was  much 
more  concerned  with  being  the  kind  of 
minister  other  people  wanted,  than  I 
was  with  being  the  kind  of  minister 
God  wanted  me  to  be. 

Then  one  day  when  I was  especially 
frustrated  with  not  being  able  to  live 
with  the  image  that  people  had  of  a 
minister,  I suddenly  realized  that  I 
could  never  live  in  this  way.  I could 
never  be  happy  as  long  as  people  want- 
ed to  place  me  on  a pedestal  simply  be- 
cause I was  a minister;  I could  never  be 
happy  in  the  great  concept  of  modern 
day  split-level  living.  You  all  know 
what  that  is.  Split-level  living  isn’t  a 
type  of  house  design.  Split-level  living 
is  acting  normal  in  your  home,  except 
when  the  minister  comes  around.  And 
when  I realized  that  I never  could  be 
happy  this  way,  then  I had  to  decide 
how  I could  be  happy.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  I had  one  of  the  few  religious 
experiences  of  my  life.  I suddenly  real- 
ized that  God  wanted  me not  be- 

cause I was  going  to  be  like  other  min- 
isters, or  like  people  wanted  me  to  be. 
. . . . But  God  wanted  me,  because  I 

had  the  potential  to  be  myself to 

strike  my  own  identity.  When  I real- 
ized that  God  wanted  me  just  as  I was, 
“warts  and  all,”  I suddenly  realized 
that  if  I was  good  enough  for  God,  then 
I was  good  enough  for  his  children,  my 
brothers.  At  that  point,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I was  free — the  kind  of  free- 
dom I had  never  known  before.  There 
are  times,  of  course,  when  pressures 
come  up  that  make  me  doubt  that  free- 
dom   times  when  it  seems  more 

important  to  play  the  role  of  minister 


than  to  be  myself.  This  sermon  started 
out  being  one  of  those  times.  I have 
been  more  concerned  and  nervous  about 
this  than  I have  been  about  anything 
in  a long  time.  I want  you  to  like  me. 
And  I want  you  to  see  me  as  your  as- 
sistant minister.  And  this  makes  me 
want  to  try  to  meet  your  expectations 
of  how  a minister  should  be.  But  every 
time  I give  in  to  this  temptation,  to  be 
the  image  and  not  the  man,  sooner  or 
later  I start  losing  touch  with  myself, 
and  with  other  people.  And  when  this 
happens,  I learn  all  over  again  that  God 
chose  me,  not  because  I could  play  a 

role,  but  because  of  who  I am 

good  and  bad warts  and  all. 

Although  I have  been  telling  you 
about  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a message  simply 
for,  and  about,  me  alone.  I am  sure 
this  message  of  personal  freedom  is  for 
all  of  us.  I believe  that  God  wills  us  to 
be  free.  I believe  God  has  not  chosen 
any  of  us  because  we  will  become  like 
someone  else.  God  wants  us  to  be  our- 
selves; indeed  he  can  use  us  only  when 
we  are  being  ourselves,  when  we  reject 
split-level  living,  and  when  we  show 
our  true  selves  to  other  people.  And  yet 
all  of  us  are  tempted  to  play  roles.  Most 
of  you  know  fairly  well  what  the  ac- 
cepted image  of  a Christian  is.  So  often 
that  image  is  defined  in  negative  terms. 
A Christian  is  a person  who  doesn’t  do 
a great  number  of  things.  A Christian 
doesn’t  associate  with  the  wrong  people. 
A Christian  doesn’t  miss  church,  and 
on  and  on  and  on.  A Christian  is  also 
defined  in  positive  terms.  A Christian 
is  a person  who  believes  every  word  of 
the  Bible.  A Christian  is  a person  who 
has  been  saved.  A Christian  is  a person 
who  believes  that  God  is  in  control  of 
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the  world.  And  we  have  to  have  these 
definitions,  simply  to  know  where  we 
are.  But  the  catch  is  that  all  too  often 
we  get  so  concerned  with  these  defini- 
tions that  we  lose  sight  of  the  most  im- 
portant definition  of  all:  a Christian  is 

you  and  me  . . . just  as  we  are 

without  one  plea. 

This  is  the  message  of  freedom 
bought  for  us  by  Jesus.  God  became 
man  so  that  we  could  learn  to  be  more 
like  that  man.  God  became  man  so  we 
could  become  truly  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
communicating  to  each  other  and  to 
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the  world  the  wonderful  news  that  God 
wills  us  free — free  from  being  con- 
cerned merely  about  what  our  neigh- 
bors think;  free  from  playing  roles;  free 
to  share  our  feelings  and  thoughts  with 
others;  free  to  be  ourselves  so  well,  so 
automadcally,  that  we  will  even  be  free 
to  lose  ourselves  in  our  care  of  others. 
Jesus  said,  “I  have  come  that  you  might 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.” 
And  for  me  that  abundance  starts  when 
we  can  minister  to  each  other  as  per- 
sons in  His  Name. 


The  Military  Chaplain: 
God’s  Man  or 
the  Government’s? 

by  Clarence  L.  Reaser 

In  legend,  a pig  and  a chicken  were 
walking  in  Times  Square.  Above  one 
store  front  they  saw  a sign  which  read, 
“Ham  and  Eggs — Seventy  Five  Cents.” 
They  decided  to  have  breakfast.  But 
later,  in  dialogue,  the  pig  admitted  his 
reluctance  in  the  whole  matter.  “For 
you,”  he  pointed  out  to  the  chicken, 
“It’s  just  a contribution.  For  me  it’s 
ultimate  commitment.” 

I stand  before  you  today,  a lion  in  a 
den  of  Daniels,  hoping  that  my  invi- 
tation to  join  you  in  dialogue  will  al- 
low me  to  make  some  contribution.  But 
only  a contribution — please. 

If  I read  the  signs  correctly,  there  are 
currently  two  main  questions  which 
are  causing  a growing  estrangement  of 
the  civilian  ecclesiastical  community 
from  the  military  chaplaincy.  The  first 
concern  is  that,  since  a chaplain  is  an 
officer  in  the  military,  his  conscience 
may  be  violated  because  (it  is  feared) 
he  must  give  first  priority  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  and  only  “what  is 
left  over”  to  his  own  views  and  con- 
science as  a clergyman.  The  second  con- 
cern, very  closely  related,  revolves 
around  the  question  of  “freedom  of  the 
pulpit”  in  the  military.  Since  the  chap- 
lain is  paid  by  the  state  and  rated  by 
the  Army,  is  he  really  free  to  say  what 
he  feels,  in  conscience,  he  ought  to  say? 
In  short,  whose  man  is  the  military 
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chaplain?  God’s?  Or  the  govern- 
ment’s ? 

Now  to  put  the  first  hard  question: 
Clergyman  first  or  officer  first?  As 
Time  put  it  in  its  article  on  the  military 
chaplaincy  on  30  May  1969,  “Honest  to 
God — Or  Faithful  to  the  Pentagon?” 
The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  deal 
in  their  official  manuals  and  regulations 
with  the  mission  and  duties  of  chap- 
lains. I may  be  forgiven  by  the  men  in 
blue  if,  in  green,  I quote  from  Army 
sources,  though  the  other  two  services 
are  equally  as  definitive  in  the  matter 
before  us. 

Field  Manual  16-5  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  is  entitled 
“The  Chaplain.”  Throughout  its  pages, 
the  ministry  of  the  clergyman  in  uni- 
form is  its  focus  of  attention.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  manual,  the 
status  and  mission  of  the  chaplain  is 
delineated. 

“1-3.  Status  and  Mission. 

a.  The  chaplain  is  a clergyman  in 
uniform.  He  represents  religion  in 
the  Army.  The  duties  of  the  chaplain 
as  a religious  and  spiritual  leader  are 
established  by  law  and  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical usages  which  pertain  to 
his  profession  as  a clergyman.  The 
mission  of  the  chaplain  is  to  provide 
for  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of 
military  personnel,  their  dependents 
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and  authorized  civilians.  He  has  a 
leading  role  in  the  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  in  the  Army.  The  chap- 
lain stimulates  and  guides  the  growth 
of  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  of 
obligation  within  the  individual.” 

In  addition  to  this  declaration  from 
the  manual,  two  other  statements  from 
the  Army  Regulation  endtled  “Duties 
of  Chaplains  and  Commanders’  Respon- 
sibilities” add  significant  weight  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Clergyman  and  not 
the  Officer  role  is  the  chaplain’s  primary 
“raison  d’etre”  in  the  military  services. 

1)  “Section  II,  paragraph  2C:  Chap- 
lains are  noncombatants.  Their  du- 
ties are  restricted  to  those  compatible 
with  this  status.  They  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  bear  arms. 

2)  Section  II,  paragraph  2E:  The 
chaplain  is  a representative  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  Army.  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  denomination  for 
compliance  with  ecclesiastical  require- 
ments.” 

This  mission  is  repeated  and  under- 
scored in  various  ways.  Nowhere  in 
these  documents,  or  in  any  other,  is  any 
mission  stated  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  paragraphs 
I have  quoted.  This  mission  statement 
both  protects  the  chaplain’s  right  and 
asserts  his  responsibility  to  be,  at  all 

TIMES  AND  IN  ALL  HIS  RELATIONSHIPS,  a 
clergyman. 

Whether  the  military  chaplain  is  a 
minister  of  a Protestant  denomination, 
a Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  a Jewish 
rabbi,  he  is  there  as  a representative  of 
his  church,  on  loan  to  the  military  serv- 
ice whose  badge  he  wears.  The  moment 


he  loses  his  usefulness  as  a representa- 
tive of  his  denomination,  he  concurrent- 
ly loses  his  value  as  a chaplain,  and  can 
no  longer  serve  as  such  in  the  military. 

So  zealous  is  the  Army  to  protect  this 
essential  distinction  between  the  chap- 
lain’s roles  as  Clergyman  and  Officer 
that  two  further  safeguards  are  written 
into  the  Army  Regulation  (165-20) 
which  contains  the  core  statement  of  a 
chaplain’s  “modus  operandi.” 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  things  a 
chaplain  may  not  be  assigned  to  do. 

“III-12.  Assignment  restrictions. 

a.  Commanders  will  not  detail  or 
assign  chaplains  to  duties  unrelated  to 
their  profession  as  clergymen  except 
on  a temporary  basis  in  cases  of  mili- 
tary emergency. 

Commanders  will  not — 

(1)  Detail  chaplains  as  exchange, 
athletic,  recreation,  graves  regis- 
tration, welfare,  morale,  mess, 
personal  affairs,  information,  ed- 
ucation, or  special  services  offi- 
cers. 

(2)  Assign  chaplains  for  trial  coun- 
sel of  a courts-martial,  investigat- 
ing officer,  defense  counsel,  law 
officer,  or  as  a member  of  the 
court. 

b.  These  restrictions,  however,  do 
not  preclude  a chaplain  from  partici- 
pating or  cooperating  in  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  command.” 

The  second  statement  which  safe- 
guards the  chaplain  role  as  Clergyman 
has  to  do  with  the  concept  of  command, 
a relationship  crucial  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  military  structure. 
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II-6.  Exercise  of  command. 

A chaplain  has  rank  without  com- 
mand (io  U.  S.  C.  3581).  Although 
a chaplain  may  not  exercise  com- 
mand, he  has  authority  to  exercise 
functions  of  operational  supervision 
and  control.” 

Though  the  distinction  between  com- 
mand and  supervision  may  seem  like 
sophistry  to  some,  it  is  in  fact  a crucial 
delineation.  A chaplain  does  have  some 
control  over  the  enlisted  assistant,  who 
works  for  him,  for  example,  but  he  does 
not  command  him.  Nor  does  the  chap- 
lain command  anyone  else.  If  a chap- 
lain’s commanding  officer  were  killed 
in  combat,  along  with  every  officer  and 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  unit, 
the  senior  ranking  private  would  then 
become  the  chaplain’s  commander.  A 
chaplain  has  rank,  but  he  does  not  com- 
mand. 

This,  then,  is  military  doctrine;  it’s 
“in  the  book.”  But  does  it  always  work 
out  this  way  in  practice? 

Like  any  mission,  this  one  is  subject 
to  interpretation  and  possible  misinter- 
pretation. The  2 September  1969  issue 
of  The  Washington  Post,  in  a lucid  arti- 
cle entitled  “The  Chaplains:  Men  of 
God  with  Problems  on  Earth,”  pointed 
up  the  agonizing  difficulty  in  practice 
of  balancing  these  two  roles  in  proper 
perspective.  “A  chaplain  is  sponsored 
in  the  military  service  by  his  home  de- 
nomination which  can  remove  him 
whenever  it  feels  he  has  violated  the 
canons  of  his  church  or  his  conscience. 
Yet  his  career  in  the  military — his  as- 
signments and  promotions — depend  on 
the  ‘report  card,’  the  efficiency  reports 
in  which  all  officers  are  graded  by  their 
superiors.  Obviously  this  requires  a deli- 


cate balance  and  (chaplains)  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  where  the  ful- 
crum should  be.” 

It  is  possible  for  a chaplain  to  become 
hypnotized  by  rank  and  power  and  thus 
seriously  to  hinder  his  spiritual  mission 
through  an  authoritarian  approach.  One 
must  ask,  however,  whether  given  such 
a personality,  that  individual’s  style  of 
ministry  would  be  essentially  different 
if  he  occupied  one  of  the  pulpits  in  this 
Presbytery. 

A chaplain,  as  a clergyman  in  uni- 
form, works  within  the  administrative 
structures  of  the  military,  just  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  civilian  community 
works  within  the  administrative  struc- 
tures of  his  congregation  and  denomi- 
nation. If  the  chaplain  lets  the  struc- 
ture become  supreme  and  uses  his  rank 
as  an  end  rather  than  as  a means,  he 
shares  his  guilt  with  the  local  minister 
who  lets  his  concern  about  possible  loss 
of  salary,  or  sacrifice  of  prestige,  or  of- 
fense of  important  persons,  affect  his 
capacity  and  willingness  to  speak  rele- 
vantly and  prophetically  to  all  persons. 
The  temptation  to  compromise  is  pres- 
ent in  the  military  chaplaincy,  as  it  is 
in  the  civilian  ministry.  It  is  no  greater 
in  one  place  than  in  the  other. 

The  second  question  that  I see  com- 
ing to  a focus  of  concern  from  the  ci- 
vilian church  relates  to  the  “freedom  of 
the  pulpit”  in  the  military. 

A primary  consideration  in  answer- 
ing that  question  is  the  almost  axiomat- 
ic principle  that  a good  preacher  keeps 
his  audience  in  mind.  Rabbi  Aryeh  Lev, 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
to  whom  I acknowledge  a substantial 
debt  in  this  entire  analysis,  offers  the 
analogy  that  when  one  serves  as  a pris- 
on chaplain  and  speaks  to  sentenced 
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prisoners,  he  does  not  urge  his  audience 
to  act  to  bring  about  reform  in  penal 
administradon,  regardless  of  how  thor- 
oughly he  might  believe  such  reform  is 
necessary.  Nor  would  he  preach  on  the 
evils  of  capital  punishment.  To  speak 
on  such  subjects  to  prisoners  makes  no 
sense  at  all — unless  one’s  purpose  is  to 
start  a riot.  Instead  of  offering  spiritual 
and  religious  ministrations  which  will 
help  the  prisoners  through  their  period 
of  incarceration,  to  speak  in  such  a way 
merely  adds  to  their  frustrations  and 
aggravates  their  hostilities. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  military.  If 
the  chaplain  feels  the  Vietnam  war  is 
wrong  (and  some  do),  he  should  speak 
on  the  subject  to  civilian  communities, 
to  legislators — to  people,  in  short,  who 
have  the  means  to  take  the  action  he 
recommends.  To  make  this  protest  to 
the  military  is  like  complaining  to  a 
hammer  that  it  has  struck  an  evil  blow. 
One  should  protest  instead  to  the  head 
which  moves  the  arm  that  swings  the 
hammer.  When  one  speaks  to  mili- 
tary personnel  (particularly  to  those  in 
Vietnam),  who  do  not  make  policy 
nor  have  the  influence  substantially  to 
change  it,  it  is  questionable  judgment 
to  speak  on  the  evils  of  the  Vietnam 
war  even  if  one  feels  deeply  that  the 
war  is  evil. 

The  chaplain’s  assignment  then  is  es- 
sentially pastoral.  He  should  be  speak- 
ing to  the  fears  and  problems  and  frus- 
trations of  men  who  are  facing  the  basic 
issues  of  life  and  death.  It  is  his  job  to 
minister  to  their  deepest  needs  which 


go  far  beyond  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  is  being  moral 
in  its  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I am  aware  that  in  this  analysis  I have 
avoided,  as  the  plague,  some  of  the  tech- 
niques which  make  for  convincing  af- 
firmation. I have  not  incorporated  any 
dramatic  “heart-thumpers”  about  dedi- 
cated men  doing  “their  thing”  for  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  victims  of 
terror  in  Vietnam,  though  there  are 
such  stories.  Nor  have  I spoken  of 
any  “neo-Tom  Dooleyites”  who  have 
worked  through  the  long  midnight 
hours  for  the  healing  of  the  multitudes, 
though  there  have  been  such  persons.  I 
have  even  refrained  from  quoting  the 
“Pale  Galilean”  to  the  effect  that  giving 
one’s  life  for  his  friends  comprises  a 
love  which  is  better  than  sex. 

What  I have  tried  to  do  is  analyti- 
cally to  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  all 
engaged  in  a ministry  to  which  God  has 
called  us  in  the  service  of  men.  In  hon- 
esty, we  chaplains  have  our  problems  in 
doing  this,  as  you  have  in  performing 
your  mission.  As  you  do,  we  have 
agonizing  temptations,  which  come  in 
coats  of  many  colors,  to  compromise 
our  ministry. 

But  I have  also  tried  to  say  that  the 
military  structures  do  not  preclude  our 
having  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
our  honesty  and  our  integrity  and  our 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  in  fulfilling  the 
“Mission  Impossible”  to  which  you  and 
we  alike  are  called — “Bringing  men  to 
God,  and  God  to  men.” 


Call  to  Teach 

in  the  University:  A Charge 

to  A New  Minister 

by  Thomas  M.  Gregory 

Long  ago  you  heeded  a call  that  came 
^from  Christ.  Many  human  beings 
mediated  that  call  to  you — your  father, 
your  mother,  pastors,  teachers,  and  oth- 
ers— but  it  was  basically  a call  from 
Christ.  It  was  a call  to  his  cross,  a call- 
ing from  his  throne,  made  effectual  in 
your  life  by  the  inward  gift  of  God’s 
grace.  For  you,  as  for  all  Christians,  this 
call  became  a calling  of  service  to  Christ 
through  service  to  men. 

Then  came  college  experiences,  semi- 
nary study,  friendships  (one  deepening 
into  marriage),  graduate  work  at  Edin- 
burgh, all  contributing  to  and  shaping 
your  perspective  of  God’s  great  king- 
dom and  enriching  the  measure  of  the 
gifts  he  has  given  you.  These  experi- 
ences focused  your  calling  and  you  came 
to  understand  that  God  does  indeed 
summon  men  to  be  “workmen  in  the 
Word,”  as  Edmund  P.  Clowney  aptly 
puts  it,  whether  on  campus  or  behind 
the  pulpit.  It  became  your  conviction 
that  a stewardship  of  the  gospel  was  be- 
ing committed  unto  you,  compelling 
you  to  say  with  Paul,  “Necessity  is  laid 
upon  me,  woe  to  me  if  I do  not  preach 
the  gospel”  (I  Cor.  9:16). 

We,  as  a commission  of  Shenango 
Presbytery,  in  recognition  of  all  this 
have  solemnly  ordained  you  to  the  min- 
istry that  will  be  yours  as  a member  of 
a department  of  religion  in  a university. 


This  charge  was  given  to  the  Rev.  S.  Allen 
Foster  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  to  the 
Christian  Ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  She- 
nango, Penna.  Dr.  Gregory  is  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Westminster  College,  New  Wil- 
mington, Penna.  Dr.  Foster  is  an  alumnus 
of  Westminster  College  and  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Class  of  1964. 

But  please  understand  that  we  are  not 
delegating  any  authority  to  you  in  or- 
daining you  as  a minister  of  Christ.  I 
would  feel  presumptuous  in  charging 
you  to  be  faithful  if  this  were  the  case. 
We  as  a presbytery  have  simply  given 
orderly  recognition,  on  the  reception  of 
sufficient  evidence,  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  called  and  equipped  by  Christ  to 
teach  and  declare  the  way  of  life,  and 
to  use  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
manner  befitting  a campus.  On  this 
basis  alone  can  I charge  you  to  be  faith- 
ful to  this  your  high  calling,  and  en- 
treat you  to  discharge  your  stewardship 
responsibly  in  fellowship  with  the  whole 
church. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  that 
Christ  calls  some  to  a particular  ministry 
of  the  Word.  Your  main  work  will  be 
with  students.  Within  the  classroom  the 
teacher  faces  the  dual  responsibilities  of 
scholarship  and  communication. 

Concerning  scholarship  I need  not 
say  anything.  Having  been  at  New 
Wilmington,  Princeton,  and  Edinburgh, 
and  with  names  like  Metzger,  Stewart, 
and  Torrance  on  your  roster  of  men- 
tors, you  obviously  have  been  well 
trained.  But  let  me  prepare  you  for  a 
shock.  When  you  give  yourself  to  gath- 
ering material  for  lectures  and  actually 
begin  lecturing  to  the  students  assigned 
to  your  care,  you  will  appreciate  anew 
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the  immensity  of  the  scholarship  of 
these  and  other  men  you  have  known 
and  with  dismay  recognize  that  so  little 
of  it  has  been  captured  in  your  notes. 
And  furthermore,  with  chagrin  you 
will  discover  that  what  you  have  man- 
aged to  preserve  on  paper  is  not  quite 
what  YOU  feel  your  students  need. 
This  means  that  you  will  have  to  be- 
come a true  “workman  in  the  Word” 
for  the  sake  of  your  students. 

Permit  me  also  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a pet  peeve  of  mine.  You 
may  not  have  heard  anything  like  this 
for  five  years,  so  you  can  bear  to  hear  it 
again.  I refer  to  the  cult  of  objecdvity 
that  seems  to  have  its  devotees  on  every 
college  campus.  Academic  freedom  and 
objecdvity  are  the  two  flags  waved  in 
all  colleges;  the  first  is  to  be  gratefully 
received  and  zealously  guarded,  but  the 
second  is  a myth  that  many  make  into 
an  idol.  As  you  know,  any  “objective” 
report  is  open  to  queries  concerning  the 
criteria  of  fact,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise. 
Basic  assumpdons,  often  religious  but 
not  necessarily  Christian  in  nature,  are 
at  the  heart  of  any  investigadon.  Prob- 
ing an  allegedly  objective  conclusion 
will  often  yield  a preemptive  principle 
that  may  or  may  not  be  worth  building 
upon.  If  you  were  a mathematician  or 
a Communist,  I would  not  bother  men- 
tioning these  things  for  they  know  that 
axioms  or  value  judgments  precede  de- 
scription. So  I caution  you,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  brow-beaten  by  this  aca- 
demic demon.  Hold  firmly  to  the  foun- 
dational principles  of  the  Christian 
man:  God  is  sovereign,  God  is  su- 
premely and  uniquely  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  we  have  in  Scripture  a 
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reliable  and  authoritadve  account  of  all 
that  this  involves. 

The  highest  concentration  of  future 
leaders  of  the  Church  is  found  in  our 
colleges.  This  cannot  help  being  a chal- 
lenge to  you.  However,  this  potential 
leadership  is  often  untapped,  largely  be- 
cause of  complex  sets  of  prejudices 
found  among  college  faculties,  which 
as  can  be  expected,  influence  the  stu- 
dents as  well.  Here  you  will  face  some 
of  your  most  agonizing  problems.  And 
even  when  this  prejudice  does  not  dis- 
courage affiliation  with  the  Church, 
often  a debilitating  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  is  pres- 
ent, which  sees  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tian teachings  as  boosters  of  the  status 
quo  rather  than  as  agents  calling  to  the 
revolutionary  new  life  of  personal  al- 
legiance to  Christ  and  his  way.  To  be 
aware  of  this  attitude  found  in  many 
of  your  colleagues  may  help  to  mitigate 
some  of  your  inevitable  frustration  as 
well  as  guide  you  in  equally  inevitable 
dialogue. 

A minister  engaged  in  college  teach- 
ing is  obligated  to  be  a master  of  his 
subject.  Shoddy  preparation  for  the 
classroom  is  unforgivable.  But  surely 
he  has  the  equal  obligation  to  use  his 
scholarly  grasp  of  the  Word  to  clarify 
the  many  misconceptions  of  Christian- 
ity that  fail  as  truth  and  often  lead  to 
stereotype  forms  of  Church  life.  You 
will  need  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucated Americans,  apparently,  are  con- 
tent to  have  the  Church  function  in  so- 
ciety as  the  Bible  does  in  the  courts. 
Joel  Nederhood  observes  that  “the 
Church  has  ascertained  with  uncanny 
accuracy  that  which  the  American  peo- 
ple expect  it  to  be;  much  of  the  honor  it 
enjoys  today  in  the  United  States  is  but 
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the  result  of  its  adjustment  to  these  ex- 
pectations. In  the  light  of  this,  the 
often  noted  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Church  from  1900  to  the  present,  in- 
stead of  indicating  the  increasing  Chris- 
tianization of  a nation,  may  rather  her- 
ald a different  and  disturbing  fact:  the 
radical  secularization  of  Christianity  it- 
self” (The  Church’s  Mission  to  the  Ed- 
ucated American,  p.  41). 

Another  element  about  American  re- 
ligion is  equally  disconcerting.  A new 
“religiousness”  in  America,  as  strong  in 
our  colleges  as  anywhere,  emphasizes 
the  act  of  believing  or  faith,  but  is  in- 
sensitive to  truth  and  spirituality.  Here 
the  object  of  faith  has  become  unimpor- 
tant, and  there  is  a “belief  in  belief,”  a 
“faith  in  faith,”  which  requires  no  in- 
tellectual struggle  and  is  more  real  than 
any  faith  in  God. 

If  it  is  true  that  idols  have  replaced 
the  true  God,  you  cannot  be  faithful  to 
your  ordination  vows  or  to  your  schol- 
arly calling  and  be  complacent  about 
such  developments.  Nor  can  you  permit 
yourself  to  yield  to  popular  pressure  and 
give  vent  to  Nietzsche’s  hysterical  cry, 
“God  is  dead.”  Much  less,  in  an  aca- 
demic environment,  can  you  hold  that 
the  Faith  is  too  sacred  for  inquiry  and 
investigation,  for  this  will  destroy  it 
more  surely  than  the  atheist  who  might 
attack  it. 

You  have  undoubtedly  recognized 
that  the  “God  is  Dead”  slogan  has  some 
plausibility  if  the  concerns  of  a teacher 
are  one-sided  and  he  falls  into  the  trap 
of  bifurcating  man  by  thinking  of  him 
only  as  social  or  only  as  personal.  Such 
forms  of  religion,  destroying  the  whole- 
ness of  man,  have  not  really  ever  had  a 
God  who  lives.  A simplistic  word  of  ad- 
vice that  I include  with  this  charge  is  to 


urge  you  to  remember  that  our  language 
includes  the  logical  function  of  con- 
junction in  the  strongest  form  of  “both 
. . . and”  which  can  always  be  used  to 
temper  the  exclusivistic  disjunction  of 
“either  . . . or.” 

The  course  for  the  young  minister 
engaged  in  teaching  to  follow  is  integri- 
ty. In  honesty  with  yourself,  seek  to  dis- 
cern first  the  will  of  God  and  the  honor 
of  Christ.  Then  also,  maintain  an  hon- 
esty with  your  students  that  can  say 
with  Paul,  “I  did  not  shrink  from  de- 
claring to  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God”  (Acts  20:27).  This  is  our  hope 
and  our  wisdom  in  an  indifferent  age 
that  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  king- 
dom by  dividing  it  or  by  persuading 
those  in  the  kingdom  to  default  from 
the  world. 

Besides  your  work  as  a scholar,  in  the 
classroom  you  also  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  communication.  You  want  the 
words  heard  by  the  student  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  words  spoken  by 
you,  and  furthermore,  you  want  your 
lectures  to  strike  fire  in  a person’s  life. 
You  must  be  concerned,  then,  about  the 
languages  you  use  in  the  classroom. 

Most  frequently  you  will  use  the  lan- 
guage of  analysis  and  description  to 
achieve  your  purposes.  Without  scrupu- 
lous care  in  this  area  your  words  will 
have  no  substance.  But  to  describe  and 
analyze  without  evaluation,  or  appraisal, 
or  appreciation,  can  be  deadening.  To 
be  relevant  you  will  need  to  cultivate 
these  more  subtle  languages.  Yet  even 
here  one  can  waste  away  in  a relativism 
of  neutrality  and  objectivity.  At  this 
juncture  remember  your  basic  calling.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  education  that  the  stu- 
dent must  think  for  himself,  but  he 
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needs  a glimmer  of  light  to  see  the  way 
to  go.  This  need  is  met  in  the  rarer  lan- 
guage of  dedication  and  conviction,  or 
the  “language  of  the  privileged  hour” 
as  Kenneth  I.  Brown  once  called  it. 

This  language  of  dedication  and  con- 
viction must  be  used  delicately  in  the 
classroom  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  true  educational  process.  It  tempts 
your  student  to  become  a disciple  rather 


than  a thinker.  It  can  lead  him  to  make 
hypocritical  decisions.  Such  risks  can  be 
minimized,  however,  if  we  temper  all 
of  the  languages  we  use  in  the  class- 
room, the  languages  of  analysis,  evalua- 
tion, and  conviction,  with  the  language 
of  concern  and  love.  Here  is  where  your 
desire  to  be  a “workman  of  the  Word” 
in  the  classroom  can  achieve  its  fullest 
fruitage. 


Review- Article: 

Recent  Publications 
in  Christian  Ethics 

by  Charles  C.  West 

Joseph  Fletcher’s  situation  ethics  has 
proved  to  be  as  exciting  and  invigor- 
ating an  experience  for  moral  thinking 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  as  Bishop 
Robinson’s  Honest  To  God  proved  for 
theology.  Superficially  they  have  much 
in  common.  Both  men  have  a forth- 
right style  written  for  popular  con- 
sumption. Both  men  bring  into  focus 
matters  that  bother  the  average  church- 
man, more  than  either  he  or  his  pastor 
will  admit;  in  the  case  of  Robinson  the 
question  of  God,  in  the  case  of  Fletcher 
all  those  objective  rules  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  “out  there.”  Both  men 
sound  radical  and  daring  at  first  and 
both  end  up  being  very  conservative 
indeed. 

Fletcher  followed  up  his  popular  Sit- 
uation Ethics  quickly  with  a second 
book  somewhat  better  than  the  first.  He 
heartily  continues  to  maintain  that  eth- 
ics is  concerned  with  decisions  not  with 
conclusions,  with  acts  not  with  proposi- 
tions. He  maintains  that  love  and  jus- 
tice are  really  the  same  thing,  justice 
being  the  social  elaboration  of  love.  This 
leads  him  to  give  a positive  role  to  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  of  what  is  good. 
They  are,  he  says,  tools  which  help  us 
make  decisions  in  particular  situations. 
They  are  maxims  which  may  be  gen- 
erally valid  provided  one  is  not  domi- 
nated by  them  when  love  clearly  calls 
for  another  action.  They  are  ways  of 


Dr.  West  is  Stephen  Colwell  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Widely  \nown  as  lecturer  and 
conference  leader,  he  is  author  of  a forth- 
coming volume,  The  Power  to  Be  Human 
( Macmillan , 1970). 

grasping  the  human  situation,  recog- 
nizing that  our  relation  with  God  and 
our  fellow  men  and  the  actions  it  re- 
quires always  transcends  any  formula- 
tion in  terms  of  rules. 

All  this  is  helpful  and  Fletcher  ap- 
plies it  best  where  he  has  a clear  legalis- 
tic enemy  to  fight.  His  chapter  on  sex 
offenses,  exploring  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  private  and  public,  is  sound  ad- 
vice. He  is  less  helpful  where  the  op- 
ponent is  less  clear  and  where  human 
relations  are  more  delicate,  notably  on 
the  general  question  of  sexual  relations 
in  and  outside  of  marriage,  the  problem 
of  euthanasia  and  the  like.  His  chapters 
on  economic  ethics  are  sound  liberalism, 
not  exciting,  but  perhaps  good  reading 
if  those  who  need  to  hear  the  message 
can  get  past  the  material  on  sex. 

But  Fletcher  has  a basic  weakness 
which  is  as  evident  in  this  book  as  in 
his  first.  Nowhere  does  he  make  it  clear 
what  he  really  means  by  love,  which  is 
the  one  absolute  from  which  he  derives 
all  else.  He  assumes  love  to  be  a simple 
possibility  for  everyone.  He  pays  very 
little  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
highest  and  best  in  human  nature,  to 
the  problem  of  the  fanatic  who  in  the 
name  of  love  will  persecute,  of  the  liber- 
tine to  whom  love  is  always  something 
sensual  and  immediately  gratifying,  or 
of  the  calculator  for  whom  love  is  al- 
ways somehow  in  his  own  interest.  He 
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never  raises  the  problem  of  clashing 
concepts  of  what  love  requires  and  the 
wars  to  which  they  lead.  In  short  the 
whole  problem  of  human  bias — self- 
justification and  distortion  in  stating  the 
good  and  in  realizing  the  loving — is 
swept  under  the  rug.  This  is  what 
makes  him  so  popular,  but  in  the  long 
run  so  misleading.  At  the  end  of  his 
often  enlightening  comments  the  prob- 
lem of  ethics  still  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

All  of  this  and  much  more  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  raging  controversy 
which  Fletcher’s  thought  has  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  Situation  Ethics  Debate  (ed. 
by  Harvey  Cox,  Westminster,  1968), 
Paul  Ramsey’s  Deeds  and  Rules  (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1967),  Storm  Over  Ethics  (}.  C. 
Bennett,  J.  M.  Gustafson,  et  al.  U.  C.  & 
Bethany  Press,  1967),  and  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  group,  Norm  and  Context 
of  Christian  Ethics  (ed.  by  Paul  Ram- 
sey and  G.  H.  Outka.  Scribner’s,  1968), 
all  contain  criticism  and  responses  to 
Fletcher  and  most  of  them  a reply  from 
him.  Ramsey  defends  a process  of  sensi- 
tive moral  reasoning  in  which  the  ap- 
paratus of  casuistry  operating  with  gen- 
eral ethical  principles  is  used  to  illumi- 
nate particular  situations  and  to  decide 
which  rule  is  operative  in  them.  He 
finds  in  ethical  principles  the  connect- 
ing tissue  of  human  life,  the  expression 
of  its  continuities  from  one  particular 
situation  to  another. 

But  Ramsey  goes  further.  Like  many 
modern  natural  law  theologians,  nota- 
bly Bernard  Haring  in  Norm  and  Con- 
text, he  is  an  ethical  realist  in  the  medie- 
val sense  of  that  word.  For  him  guiding 
principles  like  the  prohibition  of  mur- 
der, of  theft  or  of  adultery  are  univer- 
sal with  a life  of  their  own  and  the 
purpose  of  the  ethicist  is  to  explicate  the 


way  in  which  they  operate  in  concrete 
situations.  Suicide,  he  argues,  for  ex- 
ample, is  always  wrong.  But  the  ques- 
tion whether  Mother  Maria  who  took 
the  place  of  a Jewish  girl  communist 
to  die  in  the  gas  chambers  of  Belsen 
was  suicide  can  be  discussed.  Ramsey 
would  handle  the  problem  of  a sexual 
relation  outside  of  marriage  which  is 
constant,  loving  and  faithful,  not  by 
arguing  as  does  Fletcher  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  sexual  relations  only  within 
marriage  is  invalid,  but  by  asking 
whether  such  a relationship  does  not 
in  fact  constitute  participation  in  that 
ethical  universal  known  as  marriage. 

These  examples  do  not  begin  to  ex- 
plore the  subtlety  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
Ramsey’s  complex  reasoning.  There  is 
more  instruction  to  be  gained  in  the 
considerations  which  bear  on  ethical  de- 
cision making  from  Ramsey’s  book 
than  from  Fletcher,  despite  the  difficult 
form  of  an  argument — first  with  a 
Quaker  pamphlet  on  sex,  second  with 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Christian  Morals 
Today,  Paul  Lehmann’s  Ethics  in  a 
Christian  Context , William  Frankena 
and  finally  with  Fletcher — in  which  it 
is  cast.  But  Ramsey  has  a curious  affin- 
ity to  Fletcher  which  gives  the  whole 
debate  an  abstract  flavor.  For  both  of 
them  the  issue  is  between  timeless  uni- 
versal and  particular  deeds  and  situa- 
tions. Although  Ramsey  sometimes 
speaks  of  continuities,  the  whole  sense 
of  a human  relation  developing  in  time 
is  missing  from  both  men.  It  is  this 
which  Paul  Lehmann,  despite  Ram- 
sey’s many  well-scored  debating  points 
against  him,  possesses.  It  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  literature  by  Ga- 
briel Fackre  and  Harmon  Smith  in 
Storm  Over  Ethics,  by  Edward  Long’s 
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study  of  reformation  ethics,  “Soterio- 
logical  Implications  of  Norm  and  Con- 
text,” in  Norm  and  Context  in  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  by  N.  H.  S0e  on  “The 
Three  Uses  of  the  Law”  in  the  same 
volume,  but  above  all  by  James  Gustaf- 
son on  “Love  Monism”  in  Storm  and 
on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Chris- 
tian Life”  in  Norm  and  Context. 

In  all  of  these  the  question  not  of  the 
right  act  so  much  as  the  justified  rela- 
tion is  raised.  “Fletcher,”  writes  Gustaf- 
son, “seems  to  want  an  ethic  that  omits 
any  possibility  of  a bad  conscience.”  The 
same  could  be  said  of  Ramsey  in  his 
way.  But  the  heart  of  Christian  living, 
as  Smith  points  out,  is  the  freedom 
which  comes  from  grace  and  forgive- 
ness, not  from  the  abolition  of  the  ob- 
jective claim  which  the  other  person  has 
upon  one,  a claim  which  always  finds 
its  expression  in  the  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, spoken  or  understood  laws  which 
give  constancy  and  dependability  to  the 
relation  as  it  moves  toward  the  promise 
which  God  has  for  it.  This,  as  S0e,  a 
Lutheran,  points  out,  is  the  basic  mean- 
ing of  Calvin’s  third  use  of  the  law. 

What  then  is  the  form  which  the 
Christian  life  moving  forward  in  the  re- 
lation with  this  promise  might  take? 
In  this  reviewer’s  opinion  the  finest  es- 
say in  all  these  books  is  that  by  Gustaf- 
son on  moral  discernment  in  Norm  and 
Context.  In  a sense  it  is  a synoptic  epi- 
sode which  could  only  be  written  after 
the  author  had  struggled  for  years  with 
his  wise  and  solid  study,  Christ  and  the 
Moral  Life.  For  Gustafson  ethical  deci- 
sion is  still  a task  which  engages  the 
whole  intellectual  and  emotional  capaci- 
ties of  man.  He  objects  to  trends  he 
sees  in  Lehmann  and  Barth  to  make 
this  task  too  easy  for  the  Christian.  He 


blames  Fletcher  in  another  way  for  the 
same  thing.  “ ‘Love,’  like  ‘situation,’  is 
a word  that  runs  through  Fletcher’s 
book  like  a greased  pig.  Nowhere  does 
Fletcher  take  the  trouble  to  indicate  in 
a systematic  way  his  various  uses  of  it.” 
The  source  for  Gustafson  of  the  Chris- 
tian moral  life  is  the  particular  relation- 
ship to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  which  de- 
fines them  as  persons.  The  task  of  ethics 
is  discernment,  in  the  light  of  the  trans- 
formation which  takes  place  in  this  re- 
lation, of  what  is  good,  acceptable  and 
perfect  (Romans  12:1-2).  “Discernment 
is  a human  act  made  with  references  to 
human  statements  about  God. — Theo- 
logically it  might  be  said  that  God  is 
enabling  men  to  discern  what  God  is 
enabling  men  to  do;  but  the  locus  for 
the  discernment  is  in  the  self  as  it  re- 
lates beliefs  about  God  in  whom  it 
trusts  to  the  situations  in  which  it  acts.” 
This  is  basically  what  Lehmann  means 
by  Kiononia  ethics,  but  to  it  Gustafson 
adds  another  dimension:  the  human 
struggle  for  guiding  insight  with  hu- 
man tools  of  understanding  in  the  light 
of  his  continuing  relationship  to  Christ, 
looking  toward  the  promise  which  God 
has  revealed  for  all  of  life  and  history. 

This  sketch  of  the  highlights  does  not 
come  close  to  doing  justice  to  the  variety 
contained  in  these  discussions.  Especial- 
ly valuable  is  the  section  in  The  Situa- 
tion Ethics  Debate  where  comments 
from  letters,  editorials  and  sermons  give 
a revealing  picture  of  the  moral  per- 
spicacity of  a wide  variety  of  readers. 
Nor  has  justice  been  done  to  the  several 
replies  which  Fletcher  himself  has  writ- 
ten to  his  critics.  These  things  must  be 
savored  to  be  appreciated. 

There  are  also  many  other  resources 
in  these  books  which  the  organization 
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of  this  review  around  the  Fletcher  ques- 
tion has  not  brought  out.  Norm  and 
Context  presents  a fair  airing  of  the  re- 
visions in  the  concept  of  natural  law 
in  all  theology  which  are  taking  place 
in  recent  Roman  Catholic  thinking. 
The  New  Morality  (ed.  by  Wm.  Dun- 
phy.  Herder,  1969)  carries  this  theme 
further.  It  is  a compendium  of  biblical, 
historical  and  contemporary  perspec- 
tives in  ethics  by  a group  of  Catholics 
interested  in  reform,  the  best  known  of 
whom  are  Leslie  Dewart  who  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
Gregory  Baum  who  expounds  the  doc- 
trine of  man  found  in  the  documents 
of  Vatican  II,  and  Marshall  McLuhan 
who,  despite  his  famous  name,  adds 


very  little  to  the  discussion.  Dewart  con- 
trasts a legal  concept  of  morality  as  con- 
formity and  obedience  with  morality 
“as  a process  of  human  naturation  un- 
der the  eternal  guidance  of  God,”  a 
spirit  which  he  finds  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  some  of  the  early  church 
fathers,  especially  Irenaeus.  He  pleads 
for  a liberation  of  this  latter  theme  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  under  the 
biblical  story.  Albert  Wingell  reinter- 
prets the  ethics  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
somewhat  this  sense,  emphasizing  the 
intimate  connection  between  cosmic  or- 
der and  the  moral  order  which  fulfills 
human  existence.  These  two  articles  are 
the  heart  of  the  book. 


MEMORIAL 


Paul  Ehrman  Scherer 
1892-1969 

Paul  Ehrman  Scherer  was  born  at  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  on 
June  22,  1892,  but  he  always  regarded  himself  as  a Southerner  because  most 
of  his  early  life  was  lived  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  reared  in  a devout  home 
that  was  steeped  in  Lutheran  piety.  After  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
he  attended  the  College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1911.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree,  magna 
cum  laude,  was  awarded  him  in  1913.  He  continued  his  education  at  the  Mt.  Airy 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1916  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  He  received  also  the  following  degrees,  honoris 
causa : the  D.D.  from  Roanoke  College,  1923;  the  LL.D.  from  the  College  of 
Charleston,  1935;  the  Litt.D.  from  Wittenberg  College,  1935;  and  the  L.H.D.  from 
Gettysburg  College,  1939. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  1916 
and  served  initially  as  Assistant  Pastor  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  1918-19.  His  long  and  influential  ministry  as  Pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  City  extended  from  1920  to  1945,  during  which  time  he  also  served 
for  ten  years  as  an  instructor  in  homiletics  at  the  Mt.  Airy  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  From  1932  to  1945  he  was  the  popular  radio  preacher 
on  the  Sunday  Vesper  Program.  In  1937  he  was  elected  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

His  unusual  homiletical  ability  resulted  in  an  invitation  in  1944  to  become  the 
Brown  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  a chair  which  he  occupied  with  distinction  and  influence  until  his  retirement 
in  i960.  However,  his  interest  in  Homiletics,  his  desire  to  teach,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  other  institutions  could  not  be  contained.  During  the  year  1961-62  he 
served  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  following  year,  1962,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  be- 
come Visiting  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Later 
he  became  the  Francis  L.  Patton  Visiting  Professor  of  Homiletics,  the  position  he 
held  until  illness  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  duties  in  1968. 

Paul  Scherer  and  Lillie  Fry  Benbow  were  married  on  September  4,  1919,  and 
to  this  union  two  daughters  were  born:  Barbara  Benbow  (Mrs.  Chalmers  Coe) 
and  Pamela  Benbow  (Mrs.  Martin  van  Buren  Sargent). 

He  delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  in  1943;  the  Jarrell  Foundation  Lec- 
tures in  1944;  the  Cole  Lectures  in  1945;  the  Perkins  Lectures  in  1955;  the  Mul- 
lins Lectures  in  1957;  and  the  Earl  Lectures  in  1963. 

He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  volumes:  When  God  Hides;  Facts  that  Un- 
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dergird  Life;  The  Place  Where  Thou  Standest;  For  We  Have  This  Treasure 
Event  in  Eternity;  Plight  of  Freedom;  Love  Is  a Spendthrift’,  and  The  Word  God 
Sent.  Besides,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  religious  and  professional  journals  here 
and  abroad  and  was  the  translator  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten’s  Vadiscus.  However,  his 
monumental  literary  work  was  his  co-editorship  of  The  Interpreters  Bible. 

Dr.  Scherer  was  a regular  preacher  and  lecturer  on  numerous  college,  university, 
and  seminary  campuses.  He  addressed  many  ministers’  meetings,  councils  of 
churches,  and  ecumenical  conferences.  He  has  left  lasting  and  deep  impressions 
upon  countless  ministers  who  remember  him  for  evangelical  messages,  set  within 
the  context  of  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  through  theological  intelligence  and  de- 
livered with  clarity,  power,  warmth,  and  color.  Although  Dr.  Scherer  distinguished 
himself  over  his  long  and  eventful  career  in  many  ways,  he  would  classify  him- 
self primarily  as  a pastor-preacher.  And  this  he  was,  as  is  proven  by  his  success 
in  both  categories. 

Paul  Scherer  was  a rare  preacher  who  possessed  unusual  gifts  as  a person.  His 
voice,  presence,  language,  diction,  and  passion — all  combined  to  serve  the  effective 
preacher.  He  had  a firm  dedication  to  the  place  and  purpose  of  preaching  in  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  Church,  and  because  of  this  conception  he  worked  at  his 
task  as  a craftsman  and  as  an  artist.  He  was  supremely  interested  in  serving  the 
living  Word  with  the  best  in  biblical  scholarship,  theological  interpretation,  and 
communicative  skills.  His  preaching  combined  clear  insight,  scholarly  integrity, 
ideational  clarity,  and  colorful  even  lyrical  speech.  As  a teacher,  he  was  interested 
in  helping  students  to  develop  the  art  of  communicating  the  Gospel,  but  he  was 
equally  concerned  about  the  central  message  of  the  sermon.  He  believed,  more- 
over, that  the  making  of  the  Christian  man  was  basic  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

Paul  Scherer  had  also  a sense  of  the  Church.  Reared  in  the  rich  liturgical  tradi- 
tion of  Lutheranism,  he  always  conformed  his  sermon  to  the  basic  response  of 
corporate  worship  to  the  preached  Word.  His  was  no  sectarian  Gospel,  nor  was  his 
an  individualistic  sermon.  One  always  sensed  the  holy,  apostolic  and  catholic  flavor 
of  the  Gospel  in  his  preaching. 

Paul  Scherer  also  knew  the  meaning  of  suffering,  not  only  through  his  personal 
ordeal  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  through  his  capacity  to  feel  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity  in  these  tragic  times.  He  abhorred  war  and  all  that  it  did  to  per- 
sons. His  response  to  his  own  personal  suffering  was  like  that  of  Job.  He  had  lived 
with  and  written  on  this  book  for  years.  Now  when  suffering  came  home  to  him 
like  it  did  to  Job,  he  revolted  against  it  impatiently,  and  critically  questioned  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  God.  His  was  no  easy  resignation;  it  was  a resisting  but 
trusting  acceptance  of  it.  He  had  so  much  wanted  to  live  and  serve  a few  years 
longer;  and  he  had  so  much  to  give. 

At  the  last  he  was  girded  by  forces  beyond  his  control  and  with  his  beloved  wife 
he  moved  to  Columbus  to  be  near  family  relations  and  to  receive  continuous  care. 
According  to  his  wishes,  his  ashes  were  interred  in  the  Witherspoon  Cemetery 
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in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  as  a confirmation  of  his  confession  that  the  years  spent 
in  Princeton  were  some  of  the  happiest  he  and  his  wife  had  enjoyed. 

We  remember  Paul  Scherer  with  great  affection  and  deep  gratitude  for  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did  in  his  generation,  in  our  community,  and 
in  our  lives.  We  shall  always  remember  his  impressive  presence,  his  wise  counsel, 
his  witty  remarks,  his  genial  comradeship,  his  ecumenical  spirit,  and  his  cheerful 
even  radiant  countenance.  We  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  years  among  us  and  for 
the  providence  that  brought  this  servant  to  us,  for  which  we  are  all  better  men.  Our 
sympathy,  as  Faculty,  students,  and  friends,  is  expressed  to  Mrs.  Scherer  and  the 
family  in  the  great  personal  loss  they  have  sustained. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  a few  sentences  from  the  Scherer’s  1965  Thanksgiving 
letter  to  his  friends  may  be  appropriate: 

“We’d  like  to  write  over  that  date  line  what  the  psalmist  wrote  in  his  litany  so 
long  ago:  ‘This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it.’  We  want  to  write  it  over  the  years  as  they  pass.  But  it  came  first  out  of  a 
deeply  troubled  life.  That’s  why  it  was  Luther’s  favorite  psalm.  Martyrs  have 
greeted  with  it  the  day  of  their  martyrdom.  And  we  wonder:  should  we  dare 
even  whisper  it,  blessed  as  we  have  been — family,  work  that  we  delight  to  do, 
friends,  in  a land  that  knows  so  little  of  the  world’s  anguish?  It  has  been  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  only  way  we  have  of  knowing  that  we  are  Christians  is  the  reali- 
zation of  how  grateful  we  are,  and  how  far  down  it  goes.” 

“The  suffering  world  grows  ever  more  challenging.  May  the  forthcoming  Christ- 
mas season  mean  for  us  all  the  gladness  and  power  of  that  higher  allegiance  which 
binds  us  together  in  his  service  who  holds  that  world  still  in  his  hands.” 

W.  J.  Beeners 

D.  Macleod 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 


Orion  Cornelius  Hopper 
/SS9-/969 


Orion  Cornelius  Hopper  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  September  5,  1889. 

He  began  his  career  in  business,  working  in  that  field  from  1901  to  1911.  Hav- 
ing felt  the  call  to  the  gospel  ministry,  he  entered  Lafayette  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1919.  He  also  served  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves  from  1917 
to  1919.  After  his  graduation  from  Lafayette  College  he  entered  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Th.B.  in  1922.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn-Nassau,  May  14,  1922,  and  taught  Bible 
and  Religion  at  Lafayette  College  for  one  year,  but  decided  to  make  the  pastorate 
his  lifework.  He  became  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cranford,  N.J.,  was  called  to  be  its  pastor  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1925 
to  1929.  Thereupon  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  from  1929  to  1951,  and  served  as  modera- 
tor of  Newark  Presbytery,  1942  to  1943.  From  1943  to  1951  he  was  Protestant 
Chaplain,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  in  the  city  of  Newark.  For  fifteen  years 
Dr.  Hopper  contributed  a weekly  article  of  an  inspirational  nature  to  the  Eliza- 
beth Daily  Journal.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  called  him  in  1951  to  be  Alum- 
ni Secretary  and  Director  of  Placement,  a position  he  filled  with  distinction  until 
his  retirement  from  the  Seminary  in  i960. 

Throughout  his  ministry  he  had  an  interest  in  culture  and  theological  scholar- 
ship and  pursued  graduate  studies  both  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  at  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  the  same  city.  In  recognition  of  his  practical 
scholarship  and  work  in  the  pastorate  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D. 
by  his  alma  mater  in  1949. 

He  was  a man  of  great  physical  strength  and  endurance  to  which  was  added  an 
intense  enthusiasm  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  remained  a pastor  at  heart.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Seminary  he  or- 
ganized the  Hillsborough  Church  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  and  re- 
mained its  pastor  from  1961  to  1964,  when  the  congregation  was  sufficiently  well 
established  to  call  a younger  man.  Thereupon  he  became  interim  supply  and  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carteret,  N.J.  from  January,  1965  to  July, 
1966.  Eventually  he  became  the  pastor  of  visitation  of  the  Bound  Brook  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  a position  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  and  which  he  filled 
with  devotion  and  faithfulness  to  the  end  of  his  life,  August  31,  1969.  His  services 
to  the  work  of  the  Presbytery  were  numerous,  and  he  always  took  an  active  part 
in  its  proceedings. 

Dr.  Hopper  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  many  dimensions  of  the  life  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  acquainted  with  our  alumni  from  coast 
to  coast.  His  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  Seminary  were  of  a high  order,  and 
especially  noteworthy  is  his  book,  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological 
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Seminary  1815-1954;  Biographies:  1865-1954,  which  was  published  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Seminary,  Princeton,  1955. 

Dr.  Hopper  and  his  wife,  Julia  Margaret,  were  blessed  with  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  One  of 
the  joys  of  his  life  was  that  all  their  children  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

An  esteemed  colleague  and  steadfast  friend  has  left  our  midst  to  enter  the 
Church  Triumphant,  and  at  this  moment  there  come  to  our  minds  the  words 
from  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  (Rev.  14513) : “Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

Arthur  Merrihew  Adams 
Henry  Snyder  Gehman 
Bruce  Manning  Metzger 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Christian  Reality  and  Appearance,  by 
John  A.  Mackay.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1969.  Pp.  108.  $3.75. 

This  book  had  its  beginnings  when  as  a 
young  student  of  philosophy  John  A.  Mackay 
became  intrigued  with  F.  H.  Bradley’s  Ap- 
pearance and  Reality.  Throughout  his  mis- 
sionary itinerary  Dr.  Mackay  intended  to  use 
Bradley’s  insights  to  construct  a “Christian 
metaphysic”  of  his  own,  reversing  the  “neo- 
Hegelian  sequence  represented  by  Bradley” 
and  showing  that  the  “Christian  movement 
is  from  one  reality  to  another,  not  from  one 
appearance  to  another”  (p.  11),  He  worked 
at  this  scheme  while  occupying  the  Chair  of 
Metaphysics  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
Lima,  Peru,  the  oldest  university  in  the  New 
World.  In  its  present  form  the  book  is  a re- 
working of  the  Currie  Lectures  he  gave  in 
1952  at  the  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  and  lectures  delivered  later  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  real  story  behind  these  pages  is 
not,  however,  Mackay’s  academic  pilgrim- 
age, but  his  involvement  as  educator,  ecu- 
menical statesman,  and  social  prophet.  The 
Christian  metaphysic,  while  more  than  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  an  Aberdonian  gradu- 
ate student,  remains  a potential.  What  we 
have  in  its  place  is  a concise  vindication  of 
the  priority  which  Mackay’s  own  form  of 
practical  reason,  theology  in  action,  has  as- 
sumed for  him  over  the  years. 

The  structure  of  the  volume  argues  its 
main  point:  that  the  Church  must  begin  with 
the  Christian  reality  and  measure  diverse 
facets  of  Christian  life  and  thought  by  it. 
Chapter  I identifies  that  reality  and  the 
shadows  which  betray  it.  Reality  finds  its 
supreme  manifestation  in  the  figure  of  Jesus; 
the  “core  of  reality  is  a concrete,  creative 
meeting  between  God  and  man”  (p.  14). 
This  meeting  means  neither  the  absorption 
of  man  by  God  nor  the  possession  of  God 
by  man;  it  means  man’s  transformation  by 
the  One  who  takes  the  initiative  to  be  in 
communion  with  him.  Each  subsequent  chap- 
ter deals  with  one  facet  of  this  reality  and 
one  corresponding  “betraying  shadow  of  real- 


ity.” Thus  Chapter  II  deals  with  “God’s  self- 
disclosure”  and  “theologism:  the  idolatry  of 
ideas”;  Chapter  III  with  “the  transforming 
encounter”  and  “impressionism:  the  idolatry 
of  feeling”;  Chapter  IV  with  “the  community 
of  Christ”  and  “churchism:  the  idolatry  of 
structure”;  and  Chapter  V with  “Christian 
obedience”  and  “ethicism:  the  idolatry  of 
precepts.”  As  each  of  these  paradoxes  is  de- 
veloped Mackay  offers  humorous  insights, 
only  a few  of  which  we  can  select  for  special 
mention. 

The  Church,  when  it  is  true  to  itself,  is  a 
community  of  people  who  are  friends  of  one 
another  and  of  Christ;  . . in  its  ultimate 
essence,  the  church  is  communal  and  not 
structural”  (p.  68).  The  Church  exists  to 
function  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  some  kind  is  necessary 
for  any  community  to  function  effectively. 
However,  structure  becomes  a churchly  idol 
when  preoccupation  with  the  organization  of 
the  Church  obscures  its  missionary  calling. 
Dr.  Mackay  feels  that  this  has  happened  in 
the  present  ecumenical  dilemma;  the  word 
ecumenical  has  come  to  describe  the  move- 
ment towards  unity  in  contradistinction  to 
the  missionary  movement  (p.  86).  The  “ob- 
session with  unity  for  its  own  sake,  this 
movement  towards  oneness  in  sentiment  and 
structure  with  no  clear  understanding  of 
or  commitment  to  the  tas\  of  a united  church 
locally  or  in  the  world,  is  what  I call  ecu- 
menicalism.  This  trend  I am  compelled  to 
challenge  as  being  appearance  and  not  real- 
ity” (p.  86).  In  the  face  of  the  “revolt  of 
youth,  violence,  nihilism,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, impoverished  millions  upon  millions,” 
in  the  face  of  “the  resolve  of  the  sons  of 
Mammon  to  maintain  by  force  those  forms  of 
social  order  that  are  responsible  for  the  dere- 
liction of  the  poor,”  should  not  “priority  be 
given  to  a united  movement  toward  spiritual 
awakening  in  these  churches  rather  than  to 
a top  level,  ecclesiastical  effort  to  merge 
church  denominations  and  confessions  in  a 
single  organizational  structure?”  (pp.  88- 
89).  Dr.  Mackay  asks  this  same  question  a 
different  way.  . . When  the  churches  of 
historical  Protestantism  are  becoming  in- 
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creasingly  bureaucratized,  when  more  and 
more  church  members  are  meeting  in  cells 
in  an  un-ecclesiastical  underworld,  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  developing  evan- 
gelical concern  and  a deepening  sense  of 
what  it  means  to  be  Christian,  when  the 
charismatic  movement  is  growing  across  all 
ecclesiastical  boundaries — might  it  not  hap- 
pen that,  unless  our  Protestant  churches  re- 
discover dimensions  in  thought  and  life  that 
they  are  losing  or  disdaining,  the  Christian 
future  may  lie  with  a reformed  Catholicism 
and  a matured  Pentecostalism?”  (pp.  88-89). 
This  strikes  a new  note  in  Dr.  Mackay’s 
evaluation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  though  not 
at  the  expense  of  his  critique  of  its  persistent 
errors.  “.  . . It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
present  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion gives  greater  status  to  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  to  his  church’s  institutional 
status,  than  did  his  saintly  predecessor  Pope 
John  XXIII.  There  is  evidence  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  Roman  Church  as  Christianity’s 
organizational  absolute  is  growing  in  high 
Vatican  circles”  (p.  83). 

When  it  comes  to  describing  the  social 
ethics  of  the  Christian,  Dr.  Mackay  does  not 
romanticize  what  he  calls  the  neo-Nietzsche- 
ans  who  consider  themselves  to  represent 
“man  come  of  age,”  who  regard  it  as  their 
role  to  be  “Christs”  in  their  own  right, 
but  who  do  not  give  to  Christ  an  ultimate 
status  and  authority  (p.  102  ff.).  While  never 
ceasing  to  feel  that  he  is  a stranger  and  pil- 
grim in  this  world,  a Christian  can  never  be 
just  an  oddity  or  a ceaseless  critic;  he  must 
work  for  those  policies  which  establish  hu- 
man rights  for  all  men  and  he  must  oppose 
policies  which  dehumanize  man  (p.  94  ff.). 
“Historical  expressions  in  recent  times  of 
this  revolt  of  the  Christian  conscience  against 
political  efforts  to  assume  absolute  authority 
are  the  Declaration  of  Barmen  in  the  time 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Letter  to  Presbyterians 
in  the  era  of  Joseph  McCarthy,  and  in  the 
sixties  a legion  of  protests  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam”  (p.  95).  Dr.  Mackay’s  views  on 
the  question  of  violence  reflect  an  age-old 
tension  for  Christians.  “While  the  imperative 
of  Christian  obedience  requires  that  a follower 
of  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  himself  choose  vio- 
lence as  a means  whereby  he  seeks  the 
achievement  of  justice,  he  should,  neverthe- 
less, respect  the  consciences  and  defend  the 


concerns  of  fellow  Christians  who  may  be- 
come personally  involved  in  the  promotion 
of  an  effort  associated  with  violence  but  de- 
signed to  bring  an  unrighteous  social  system 
to  an  end”  (p.  106).  This  means  that  “Chris- 
tians should  respect  the  conscience  and  ad- 
mire the  spirit  of  that  young  Colombian 
priest,  Camilo  Torres,  who  joined  a guer- 
rilla band,  and  also  of  those  American  Catho- 
lic missionaries  in  Guatemala,  who  minis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  guerrilla  crusaders  in 
that  country  who  were  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  an  oppressed  peasantry”  (p.  107). 

Some  of  this  eloquence  will  sound  familiar 
both  to  the  admirers  of  Mackay’s  piety  and 
to  the  devotees  of  Christianity  as  a form  of 
social  protest.  What  is  impressively  fresh, 
however,  is  the  way  this  volume  combines 
the  social  courage  which  the  pietists  have 
forgotten  and  the  evangelical-theological  moti- 
vation which  the  social  activists  have  not 
learned.  Only  with  both  could  one  say  stick, 
as  Mackay  does,  to  the  fundamental  point 
that  “loyalty  to  God’s  self-disclosure  in  Holy 
Scripture,  evangelical  commitment  to  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord,  calls  not  only  for  the 
evangelization  of  man  but  also  for  the  hu- 
manization of  the  environment  in  which 
man’s  life  is  lived”  (p.  106). 

David  Willis 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
San  Anselmo,  California 

A Commentary  on  the  Confession  of 
1967  and  An  Introduction  to  “The  Boo\ 
of  Confessions by  Edward  A.  Dowey, 
Jr.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, Penna.,  1968.  Pp.  272.  $2.65  (pa- 
per). 

This  volume  is  an  introduction  to  and  a 
study  guide  for  The  Booh  °f  Confessions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  As  such,  it 
is  designed  for  the  average  reader.  This  is 
the  author’s  intention.  He  has  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  his  intention  and  in  giving  us  more 
than  that:  the  book  is  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  the  traditioning  of  the  faith  and  for 
sharpening  skills  for  the  contemporary  task 
of  theologizing.  It  is  characterized  by  a high 
degree  of  competence,  and  it  carries  a lilt 
when  it  is  expounding  the  heart  of  the  clas- 
sic Protestant  faith  or  when  it  is  using  the 
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theological  work  of  Brunner,  Barth,  and  their 
colleagues  in  the  exposition  of  the  faith. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  a com- 
mentary on  the  Confession  of  1967.  The  au- 
thor was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  Confession.  He  knows  what  the 
writers  intended  and  why  they  wrote  as  they 
did.  While  the  author  did  not  consult  tire 
members  of  the  committee  in  writing  the 
commentary,  what  he  writes  carries  an  au- 
thority that  goes  beyond  that  of  a commen- 
tator. The  commentary  not  only  clarifies  the 
Confession,  but  it  also  supplements  it  with 
frequent  references  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to 
the  Reformed  tradition,  especially  Calvin. 
The  result  is  a study  that  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  1967.  It 
can  and  should  be  used  effectively  in  local 
churches  in  the  nurturing  of  their  people  in 
the  meaning  of  the  faith. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  in- 
troductions and  brief  commentaries  on  the 
historical  confessions  of  the  Church:  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560,  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, and  the  Barmen  Declaration.  The 
treatment  of  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds 
is  too  brief,  but  this  is  an  editorial  decision 
justified  by  the  very  ample  study  of  these  two 
creeds  in  J.  N.  D.  Kelly’s  Early  Christian 
Creeds.  The  treatment  of  the  Reformation 
Creeds  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  brief  but 
remarkably  well  done.  The  quintessence  of 
the  Reformation  is  distilled  through  the  au- 
thor’s scholarship  and  through  his  personal 
experience  with  the  Reformation  personalities 
and  sources.  The  author  knows  not  only  the 
notes  but  also  the  melody.  The  clear  and 
powerful  statement  of  classic  Protestant  the- 
ology, as  in  the  commentary  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  is  important  for  responsible 
ecumenical  dialogue  today  and  for  the  con- 
structive repair  of  theology. 

The  commentary  on  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Shorter  Catechism  is  character- 
ized by  the  author’s  usual  competence  but 
wi;h  less  empathy.  In  this  reviewer’s  judg- 
ment a more  favorable  word  could  have  been 
written  concerning  the  technical  achievement 
of  the  Confession  and  its  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Reformed  theology.  Professor 
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Dowey  is  a good  student  of  and  apologist  for 
John  Calvin.  Perhaps  he  sees  the  best  in  Cal- 
vin and  the  worst  in  Westminster.  The  dif- 
ference is  important,  but  I think  we  must 
ask  if  some  of  the  problems  at  Westminster 
did  not  have  their  roots  in  the  theology  of 
Calvin,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

This  commentary  illustrates  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  theology.  The  Confession  of  1967, 
die  preparation  of  which  began  in  1958,  is 
already  somewhat  dated.  The  Confession  is 
still  sure  about  God,  about  Jesus  Christ,  about 
God’s  reconciling  work  in  Jesus  Christ.  It 
moves  boldly  from  this  assurance  to  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  If  the  Confession  were  being 
written  today,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  grap- 
ple with  new  issues.  Theology  is  written  for 
today,  as  those  who  named  the  Confession 
by  its  date  knew  full  well.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant also  to  note  that  in  this  commentary  the 
theology  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of 
the  Reformation,  becomes  alive.  If  theology 
is  always  dying,  it  is  also  always  rising  from 
the  dead. 

John  H.  Leith 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Action  in  Waiting , by  Karl  Barth. 
(Including  “J°y  in  the  Lord”  by  Chris- 
toph Blumhardt)  Plough,  Rifton,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1969.  Pp.  69.  $2.75. 

This  slim  volume  consists  of  three  parts: 
an  introduction  by  Arthur  Wiser  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Brothers;  some  comments 
by  Karl  Barth  on  Christoph  Blumhardl’s 
morning  devotions  which  Barth  first  pub- 
lished in  Der  freie  Schweitzer  Arbeiter,  in 
September  15  and  22,  1916;  and  a sermon 
by  Christoph  Blumhardt  entitled  “Joy  in  the 
Lord”  based  on  Philippians  4:4-9.  A short 
list  of  books  in  English  on  the  Blumhardts, 
father  and  son,  is  also  included  for  further 
reading. 

The  Society  of  Brothers  brought  out  the 
volume  in  gratitude  for  the  life  and  witness 
of  the  Blumhardts  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Christoph’s  death,  August  2,  1969.  It  is 
their  hope  that  many  others  will  discover 
both  Blumhardts  and  as  Karl  Barth  says, 
“gather  and  unite”  around  the  power  they 
present. 
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What  was  it  that  made  this  father  and  son 
so  influential  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
pastor-theologian,  Eduard  Thurneysen,  and 
of  Karl  Barth  the  theologian  of  the  Word 
of  God?  It  was  their  burning  witness  to  the 
living,  present  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
believed  in  God’s  power,  always  waiting  to 
break  out  on  this  earth.  God’s  power,  God’s 
justice,  God’s  coming  Kingdom  was  central 
in  their  thought,  life  and  ministry.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  Kingdom  are  so  much  present  that 
what  we  call  miracles  are  a matter  of  course. 
The  whole  New  Testament  for  them  was 
filled  with  stories  of  this  power.  Through  a 
pastoral  experience  with  a young  woman  in 
his  congregation  the  father  Blumhardt  had 
seen  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Victor  bring 
healing  to  her  tormented  spirit.  Opposition 
grew  and  father  and  son  moved  to  Bad  Boll 
where  their  work  was  continued  with  freedom 
of  action.  This  watering  place  became  a 
popular  center  of  their  pastoral  ministry. 

Thurneysen  was  at  first  critical,  but  what 
won  him  to  Blumhardt  was  his  conversa- 
tions. Blumhardt’s  pastoral  interview  radiated 
a liberating,  judging,  and  comforting  pow- 
er. When  he  left  the  room,  he  knew  “where 
he  belonged  spiritually,”  as  if  he  had  been 
“fetched  home  out  of  all  lostness.”  Christoph 
Blumhardt  had  to  warn  against  the  subjec- 
tive in  the  healing  of  life.  He  insisted  that 
“God’s  honor”  must  be  exalted  in  our  per- 
sons, both  physically  and  spiritually.  “Not 
our  own  well-being  must  be  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  the  one  desire  that  God  may 
come  into  His  well-being,  into  His  right  on 
earth  . . . His  Kingdom  must  gain  ground 
in  us  and  in  our  lives  before  we  can  enjoy 
all  the  goodness  through  the  miracle-working 
hand  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

This  burning  concern  for  God’s  justice  led 
Blumhardt  to  a deep  concern  for  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  men.  He  protested  against 
unjust  capitalism  and  war.  He  once  said, 
“We  must  not  be  silent.  The  social  struggle 
of  millions  in  our  time  is  not  a coincidence. 
It  is  related  to  the  struggle  of  the  apostles.  . . . 
The  ferment  of  the  nations,  the  agitation  of 
the  poor,  the  crying  out  for  the  right  to  live 
. . . these  are  signs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
This  concern  caused  him  to  join  the  Social 
Democrats  and  serve  in  the  Wuerttemberg 
Parliament  for  six  years. 

The  Blumhardts  believed  in  “dark  powers” 


which  had  to  be  faced  and  fought.  They 
placed  emphasis  upon  the  eschatological 
hope,  but  for  them  the  powers  of  God’s 
Kingdom  were  already  present  here,  are  per- 
sonally experienced,  and  they  grow  in  us. 
“Waiting”  for  the  Kingdom  is  not  remain- 
ing passive;  the  “waiting”  man  has  to  be 
capable  of  changing.  He  must  be  like  a 
servant  who  watches  the  hands  of  his  mas- 
ter. “To  wait  means  just  the  opposite  of  sit- 
ting comfortably  and  going  along  with  the 
old  order  of  things.”  “One  has  to  do  some- 
thing oneself;  one  has  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  do  what  one  can.”  Divine  and  human 
action  are  organically  united.  Between  Christ’s 
first  and  second  victory,  between  the  times, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a life-and-death  strug- 
gle between  God  and  the  forces  of  evil.  We 
are  thereby  saved  from  utopianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  passivism  on  the  other  hand, 
from  shallow  optimism  and  unwarranted 
despair.  In  this  state,  we  wait  and  hasten 
{war ten  und  eilen). 

Perhaps  the  message  and  method  of  the 
Blumhardts  may  have  an  attraction  for  this 
younger  generation  that  wants  the  power  of 
reality  to  come  alive  in  personal  experience 
and  communal  relations.  Leonhard  Ragaz, 
one  of  the  early  Swiss  Christian  socialists, 
remarked  in  his  book,  The  Fight  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Blumhardts,  that  “it 
is  a mystery  why  this  movement  of  God’s 
Kingdom,  which  in  meaning  and  power 
more  closely  resembles  what  happened  around 
Jesus  than  any  other  movement  in  Christian- 
ity, could  take  place  so  quietly  that  until 
recently  it  has  remained  almost  entirely  un- 
noticed.” The  Blumhardts  took  seriously  the 
reality,  presence  and  power  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  and 
served  it  under  the  most  rigorous  theological 
reflection  and  guidance. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  Christian  in  Modern  Style , by 
Henry  E.  Horn.  Fortress  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  1969.  Pp.  184.  $2.50. 

Henry  Horn  is  pastor  of  the  University 
Lutheran  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  pastor  to  students  at  Harvard 
University.  This  book  issues  out  of  fifteen 
years’  ministry  in  the  academic  community. 
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He  has  been  up  against  the  current  rejection 
of  institutional  religion  and  its  spiritual  dis- 
ciplines. Yet,  he  senses  that  a new  day  is 
coming,  to  be  noted  in  the  air  of  expectancy 
that  is  abroad,  and  in  the  experiments  in 
new  styles  of  life  that  are  being  tried. 

Dr.  Horn  admits  that  the  secular  theologi- 
ans have  made  their  contribution;  they  have 
cleared  the  air  to  a great  extent.  Personally 
he  has  had  to  break  out  of  his  older  models 
of  prayer  and  piety  into  an  authentic  piety. 
In  this  painful  process  he  has  been  helped 
by  Buber,  von  Hiigel,  Piaget,  Erickson,  Bet- 
telheim,  Bruner,  Allport,  Parsons,  and  Lan- 
ger.  After  these  fifteen  years  of  work  with 
students  who  come  to  college  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  any  disciplined  life, 
Horn  is  convinced  that  “all  his  energies 
should  be  concentrated  on  this  one  front 
alone!”  The  task  before  us  is  to  “set  up  our 
tents,  pound  down  those  stakes  of  personal 
life  of  which  we  are  sure,  and  then  in  this 
shelter  to  bring  forth  and  nourish  the  type 
of  life  to  which  we  are  committed.” 

The  book  consists  of  four  parts:  (i)  The 
crisis  in  piety;  (2)  the  surprises  in  the  new 
world;  (3)  the  analytical  and  constructive 
aspects  of  building  a new  piety;  and  (4) 
focusing  the  imagination,  and  towards  a tru- 
ly human  piety. 

Dr.  Horn  feels  that  much  of  “the  old  time 
religion”  is  unconvincing  and  even  hypo- 
critical. He  has  a deep  respect  for  the  past 
and  its  traditional  piety,  but  he  seeks  to  make 
the  “jump”  into  new  ways  in  which  the  vital 
core  of  Christian  truth  can  be  understood, 
celebrated,  and  proclaimed. 

His  signposts  towards  a secular  style  of  life 
are:  (1)  In  “one  world”  a human  style  must 
be  completely  open  to  all  that  man  experi- 
ences; (2)  in  a world  where  technology  ac- 
tually shapes  nature,  a human  style  must 
center  in  what  man  can  do;  (3)  in  a world 
where  power  shapes  the  future,  the  style  of 
life  must  be  concerned  with,  and  operative 
in,  the  structure  of  power;  (4)  in  a world 
always  ambiguous  betwixt  fulfillment  and  de- 
struction, a style  of  life  must  be  measured 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  cares;  and  (5)  in 
a computerized  world,  a human  style  of  life 
must  be  directed  toward  the  creative  and 
imaginative  phases  of  human  life. 

Excellent  insights  are  expressed  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  elements  of  a per- 
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sonal  style  and  elements  of  a corporate  style. 
A personal  style  demands  attention,  reflec- 
tion, intentions,  contemplation.  Dr.  Horn 
contends  that  in  a day  when  “every  field  of 
man’s  culture  demands  an  intense  discipline, 
it  ill  affords  the  Christian  to  wander  aim- 
lessly through  life  expecting  life  to  reveal  its 
hidden  meaning  without  any  effort  on  his 
part.”  Precisely  because  of  today’s  mighty 
currents  the  people  of  God  must  find  ways 
to  develop  their  own  powers  if  meaning  is 
to  be  found;  they  must  put  together  a style 
of  life  which  fulfills  Christian  intentions. 

In  reading  this  book  one  gets  the  feel  of 
creative  movement  and  personal  pioneering. 
This  is  no  ordinary  book  on  “piety”;  rather, 
it  is  a personal  invitation  for  the  reader  to 
take  seriously  the  Christian  style  of  life,  to 
examine  the  present  age  to  evaluate  respect- 
fully the  traditional  devotional  styles  of  the 
Church,  and  to  move  from  negative  criticism 
to  realistic  and  honest  ventures  in  the  Chris- 
tian way. 

The  chapter  notes  in  the  back  of  the  book 
are  a rich  mine  of  resources  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  explore  with  Dr.  Horn  this  fasci- 
nating and  relevant  subject. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  Secular  Saint,  by  Allan  Brock- 
way. Doubleday,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1968.  Pp.  238.  $4.95. 

The  Methodist  clergyman-editor  of  Con- 
cern writes  about  the  “secular  saint”  who  is 
a “religionless  Christian”  and  who  has  a 
style  of  life  that  is  both  personal  and  cor- 
porate. The  world  of  the  “secular  saint”  is 
one  that  is  urban,  leisurely,  religionless,  and 
outward-looking.  Old  symbols  and  orthodox 
ideas  that  regarded  God  as  an  escape  must 
go.  God  is  regarded  as  the  absolute  limit  and 
impossible  demand  of  human  life;  Christ 
makes  it  possible  to  accept  these  limits;  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  the  Christ-possibility  a 
reality  and  a power. 

The  “secular  saint”  is  a free  man  who  re- 
joices in  all  of  life,  and  relates  to  fellow 
“secular  saints”  in  order  to  make  the  Christ- 
possibility  available  to  all  men.  Any  person 
who  acts  upon  these  assumptions  is  a “secular 
saint”  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

This  is  a secular  humanism  which  inter- 
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prets  God  and  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  rather  secular  terms  based  upon  traditional 
faith. 

Brockway  writes  with  a free  and  easy  style 
that  swings  at  times.  This  is  related  to  the 
spirit  of  the  secular  saint  which  he  describes. 
A sample  of  his  style  and  his  concept  of 
“the  secular  saint”  is  communicated  through 
this  “creed  for  the  secular  saint”: 

I trust  myself  to  the  absolute  limits  and 
impossible  demands  that  define  my  life 
and  call  me  to  live  its  full  definition;  and 
commit  myself  to  the  reception  and  decla- 
ration of  the  possibility  of  life’s  goodness 
and  death’s  goodness  that  is  presented  for 
my  choosing  from  outside  my  conscious- 
ness and  remains  eternal  in  my  history  as 
a constant  possibility;  And  I gratefully  em- 
body my  decision  for  self  affirmation,  num- 
ber myself  among  those  who  live  the  free 
life;  know  I am  significant;  and  hope  ever 
to  be  momentarily  renewed  in  this  trust, 
in  the  sure  awareness  that  my  self  is  im- 
portant throughout  time. 

This  is  the  way  he  interprets  the  Trinity  in 
terms  of  secular  sainthood. 

The  writing  is  fresh,  and  provocative,  and 
at  times  humorous.  Not  all  readers  will  agree 
with  Brockway.  At  least,  he  is  attempting 
to  set  forth  a contemporary  Christian  life- 
style in  the  secular  world  while  retaining  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  a daring  project  and 
readers  will  be  divided  on  whether  his  ad- 
venture does  justice  to  the  secular  or  the 
traditional.  At  least,  the  reader  will  be  in 
for  a mental  tussle. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Christianity  in  World  Perspective,  by 
Kenneth  Cragg.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1968.  Pp.  227. 
$4-95- 

This  is  a wise  and  meditauve  book.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  great  missiologists  of 
our  time  who  has  plowed  the  results  of  years 
of  experience  with  the  Christian  mission  in 
an  Islamic  environment  into  his  sensitive 
judgments  about  the  role  of  Christian  wit- 
ness and  life  amid  all  non-Christian  culture 
including  the  secularism  of  the  Western 
World. 


In  one  sense  Cragg  is  a unique  modern 
embodiment  of  a classical  type  of  Christian 
mission  in  a non-Christian  world:  that  which 
understands  the  Christian  message  to  be  the 
true  fulfillment  of  the  inner  religious  im- 
pulse in  all  cultures  and  in  all  men.  He  ob- 
jects to  calling  the  religious  beliefs  of  Bud- 
dhism, Islam  or  even  African  myths  non- 
Christian.  Rather,  he  asks  us  to  accept  them 
as  preparatory  for  the  Gospel  and  as  move- 
ments of  God  in  the  general  religious  ex- 
perience of  men.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  an 
evangelist  to  the  very  depth  of  his  being.  It 
is  Christ  whom  he  wishes  to  commend  as  the 
ultimate  Lord  of  the  world.  He  agonizes 
over  the  question  of  how  this  can  be  done 
without  the  evangelist  commending  his  ideas, 
his  culture  or  his  religious  forms  as  that  ulti- 
mate. “The  grace  to  be  in  ultimacy  without 
being  absolutist”  is  the  goal  he  seeks.  He 
cannot  accept  the  hopes  of  a man  like  Arnold 
Toynbee  that  some  day  a new  religious  syn- 
thesis will  take  elements  from  all  existing 
faiths.  Rather,  he  pleads  for  a continuing 
plurality  of  religions  and  religious  experi- 
ence within  the  realization  set  forth  by  Jesus 
on  the  cross  that  the  way  to  true  fulfillment 
in  the  human  and  the  religious  life  is  the  way 
of  servanthood  and  self  giving,  and  that  the 
true  continuity  of  culture  and  of  human  hope 
goes  through  the  discontinuity  of  death  and 
resurrection. 

This  basic  attitude  the  author  spells  out  in 
a dialogue  first  with  Judaism,  second  with 
Islam,  third  with  the  African  mind  and  final- 
ly with  the  secular  world  of  the  West.  The 
chapters  vary  in  quality.  That  on  Judaism 
has  a somewhat  academic  quality.  It  is  sig- 
nificant largely  because  of  the  determination 
of  a Christian  whose  heart  and  life  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Arab  world  to  under- 
stand the  claims  and  the  yearning  of  at  least 
some  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  treatment  of 
Islam  is  the  superb  essence  condensed  into 
one  chapter  of  Cragg’s  life-long  dedication  to 
the  task  of  “restoring  to  Islam  the  Christ 
which  it  has  missed”  by  giving  authenti- 
cally Islamic  reasons  for  Christian  beliefs. 
The  author  is  almost  equally  imaginative  in 
discovering  Christian  symbolism  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  literature  of  religious  Africa. 

It  is  in  encounter  with  the  secularizing 
tendencies  of  Western  culture  and  their  coun- 
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terparts  in  Africa  and  Asia,  however,  that 
Cragg’s  greatest  weaknesses  come  out.  It  is, 
he  feels,  an  impoverishment  of  life  and  of 
humanity.  He  sees  it  as  a self-sufficient  hu- 
manism and  nothing  more.  The  insight  of 
Karl  Barth  that  all  religion,  being  a human 
enterprise,  expresses  self-centered  human  im- 
pulses as  well  as  divine  intimations,  he  sim- 
ply will  not  accept.  Despite  a profoundly 
Christocentric  faith  the  author  finds  it  hard 
to  accept  the  full  implications  that  God  be- 
came secular — time,  space,  and  consciousness 
limited — man  in  Jesus  Christ  and  not  only  a 
religious  man  with  a sense  for  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal.  Therefore  he  confuses  the 
affirmadon  of  secularity  on  the  basis  of  di- 
vine action  such  as  are  found  in  Barth,  Bon- 
hoeffer  and  others  with  humanistic  secularism 
in  the  so-called  death  of  God  theologians. 
For  Cragg  the  religious  consciousness  and 
not  humanity  as  such,  is  the  place  where 
man  meets  god. 

Yet  in  all  of  this  he  is  ambiguous  in  his 
thinking  after  all.  He  speaks  profoundly  of 
the  Christian’s  identification  of  himself  with 
the  other  person  as  his  servant  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  This  is  the  basis  of  dialogue  with 
religious  or  secular  men.  A deep  and  a mys- 
tical sensitivity  to  it  is  the  great  contribu- 
tion this  book  has  to  offer  to  all  of  us  in 
our  mission. 

Charles  C.  West 

The  Impact  of  the  Future,  by  Lyle  E. 
Schaller.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1969.  Pp.  256.  $4.75. 

This  is  a conveniently  organized  futuro- 
logical reference  book  in  which  probable 
trends  of  the  next  few  years  are  spelled  out 
and  implications  for  the  response  of  the 
churches  to  these  trends  are  explored.  It  is 
a clearly  written,  useful  reference  book  which 
reduces  a large  amount  of  exceedingly  am- 
biguous and  complex  information  to  clear 
and  usable  terms.  Almost  everything  which 
affects  our  domestic  society  is  somewhere  in- 
cluded, from  the  shape  of  the  family  and  the 
generation  gap  to  basic  shifts  in  economic 
conditions  and  sources  of  power  and  deci- 
sion making.  Twenty  chapters,  each  take  up 
a definite  question  and  reduce  it  briefly  to 
basic  trends,  implications  and  bibliography. 


The  book  has  no  particular  center  or  mes- 
sage. Its  recommendations  for  church  action 
are  so  many  that  no  single  pattern  emerges 
from  them.  It  is  also  not  a profound  book  on 
any  subject.  But  as  a handy  guide  for  church- 
men finding  their  way  amid  these  complexi- 
ties it  should  serve  its  purpose  well. 

Charles  C.  West 

A Survey  of  Christian  Ethics,  by  Ed- 
ward Leroy  Long,  Jr.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1967.  Pp. 
ix  + 342.  $6.95. 

The  reader  who  is  trying  to  find  his  way 
through  the  jungles  of  controversy  over  ethics 
today,  such  as  the  books  reviewed  above, 
will  turn  with  relief  and  gratitude  to  Long. 
A Survey  of  Christian  Ethics  is  an  excellent 
descriptive  picture  of  the  various  trends  in 
Christian  ethical  thinking  at  the  present  time. 
The  book  is  almost  an  encyclopedia  in  which 
nearly  every  major  contemporary  thinker  and 
a number  of  minor  men  and  movements  as 
well,  are  given  their  place.  Long  is  entirely 
descriptive.  His  structure  of  organization  is 
his  own  contribution  to  clarity  in  the  field. 
This  reviewer  is  inclined  to  think  that  his 
categories  are,  on  the  whole,  sound.  He  dis- 
tinguishes (1)  Philosophical  reason  as  a 
basis  for  forming  moral  judgments  under 
which  he  groups  Thomists  and  many  Protes- 
tant liberals,  (2)  A prescriptive  approach  to 
ethics  which  starts  from  a command  or  stand- 
ard which  calls  forth  a response,  and  (3) 
Christian  ethics  as  relation  between  the  I 
and  the  thou,  the  giver  and  the  responder. 
He  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  how  these 
different  basic  approaches  work  out  in  deci- 
sion making,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  power. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  in-between 
character.  It  is  not  an  encyclopedia  strictly 
speaking.  One  must  grasp  and  follow  the 
author’s  categories  in  order  to  find  the  in- 
formation one  seeks  about  particular  men 
and  movements.  But  on  the  other  side,  the 
author  does  not  develop  the  theoretical  struc- 
ture of  his  categories  strongly  enough  to  make 
it  clear  in  every  case  why  the  field  must  be 
organized  in  this  particular  way.  This  is  a 
valuable  reference  book  but  one  hopes  it  is 
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the  promise  of  more  substantial  contributions 
by  Long  himself  to  modern  Christian  ethics. 

Charles  C.  West 

The  Growth  of  the  Biblical  Tradi- 
tion: The  Form-Critical  Method,  by 
Klaus  Koch  (Trans,  from  the  second 
German  edition  by  S.  M.  Cupitt). 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1969.  Pp.  xv  + 233.  $5.95. 

In  the  Introduction  Dr.  Koch  states  that 
in  1954  Professor  G.  von  Rad  had  asked  him 
whether  he  could  write  a small  guide  to  form 
criticism  for  the  use  of  students.  He  accepted 
the  suggestion,  but  in  the  end  he  produced 
a full-length  book.  Today  the  term  “form 
criticism”  is  well-known  in  Biblical  studies, 
and  the  author  makes  a brief  statement  about 
its  origin.  He  notes  that  the  technical  usage 
Formgeschichte  was  used  for  the  first  time 
by  M.  Dibelius  in  1919  and  soon  was  ac- 
cepted as  a recognized  method  of  Biblical 
exegesis.  The  real  pioneer  of  this  branch  of 
literary  research,  as  is  observed  by  Koch,  was 
H.  Gunkel,  who  twenty  years  before  had 
employed  form-critical  methods  of  Biblical 
scholarship  under  the  name  of  Gattungsfor- 
schung  (research  into  literary  types) ; in  his 
publications  Gunkel  also  used  the  term  Litera- 
turgeschichte  (history  of  literature). 

The  author  begins  his  discussion  by  ref- 
erence to  methods  of  advertising  and  shows 
how  we  have  various  kinds  of  fixed  forms  in 
present-day  communication.  In  turning  to 
Biblical  studies  he  maintains  that  in  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  historical  research 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a unit  with  a single  literary  form.  Ob- 
viously it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  various 
themes  require  a different  presentation  and 
vocabulary,  and  generally  the  thought  is 
bound  to  determine  the  form  and  method 
of  literary  expression.  As  an  example  he 
shows  that  the  Beatitudes  out  of  context 
constitute  a complete  unit  and  are  self-suffi- 
cient (Matt.  5:3-12);  yet  he  notices  that 
verses  11-12  do  not  have  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  previous  ones.  As  a second  exam- 
ple he  considers  the  Decalogue  and  observes 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  form  a unit. 
He  points  out  that  the  Decalogue  belongs 


to  a widely  current  literary  type,  which  by 
no  means  was  used  only  to  express  moral 
principles  and  the  upholding  of  natural 
rights.  In  this  connection  he  cites  the  Hebrew 
vocable  dabar  (word)  and  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  the  “word”  has  the  power  to  bring 
about  a reality. 

Koch  notes  that  people  express  themselves 
differently  in  writing  than  in  speech.  This 
principle  has  to  be  considered  in  the  history 
of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  units. 
He  believes  that  a prophetic  saying  originally 
delivered  orally  was  always  introduced  by  the 
messenger  formula:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 
When  the  messages  of  the  prophets  were 
finally  recorded  in  writing,  frequently  this 
introductory  sentence  had  to  be  omitted  in 
order  to  avoid  monotony  and  distraction.  The 
author  admits  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  bounds  of  the  original  unit 
from  the  later  written  version,  and  he  says 
that  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  He  believes  moreover  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  Beatitudes,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  logia  of  Jesus  as  a whole  re- 
tained a much  more  fixed  form  than  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  acts  of  Jesus  or  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  apostles. 

At  the  end  of  Part  I the  writer  concludes 
that  as  a result  of  such  Biblical  studies  we 
shall  be  no  less  convinced  than  our  fathers 
in  the  Church  were  that  Scripture  is  “of 
God’s  making  and  prompting.”  He  believes 
that  we  have  clear  grounds  for  sharing  their 
conviction,  and  he  concludes  that  careful 
historical  analysis  enables  us  to  see  each  stage 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Bible  as  a living 
response  to  God. 

In  Part  II  (pp.  109-220)  are  presented  se- 
lected examples  from  the  narrative  books, 
from  the  songs,  and  from  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings; these  selections  serve  to  illustrate  what 
the  author  means  by  the  literary  types  and 
forms  he  has  been  discussing.  The  reader, 
however,  is  warned  not  to  suppose  that  there 
is  but  one  genuine  prophetic  type.  At  any 
rate,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  reduce 
prophetic  utterances  to  a dull  uniformity.  The 
book  concludes  with  an  Index  of  Biblical 
references  (pp.  221-230)  and  an  Index  of 
Biblical  literary  types  and  their  elements. 
These  enable  the  minister  to  use  the  book 
for  convenient  reference. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 
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The  Septuagint  and  Modern  Study , 
by  Sidney  Jellicoe.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1968.  Pp.  xix 
+ 424.  $9.00. 

Next  to  the  Hebrew  text  the  Septuagint 
is  the  most  important  document  for  study- 
ing the  Old  Testament.  In  1900  appeared 
An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
Gree\  by  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  and  a revi- 
sion of  this  book  by  Richard  Rusden  Ottley 
was  published  in  1914.  This  work,  in  spite 
of  its  age,  has  remained  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference.  With  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  ancient  versions  a further  revision  or  a 
new  work  on  the  subject  was  necessary,  a 
responsibility  now  carried  out  by  Professor 
Sidney  Jellicoe  of  Bishop’s  University,  Len- 
noxville,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  In  this 
publication,  moreover,  he  intends  not  to  dis- 
place the  Swete-Ottley  volume,  but  rather  to 
supplement  it. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  discusses 
the  monumental  edition  of  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons (1798-1827);  this  is  followed  by  a sur- 
vey of  the  work  of  Tischendorf,  Lagarde, 
Field,  Swete,  and  Hatch  and  Redpath.  This 
introductory  chapter  is  concluded  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  developments  leading  to 
the  two  major  undertakings,  the  Gottingen 
and  the  Cambridge  editions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
finished.  In  Chapter  IX  are  listed  the  books 
edited  in  these  two  authoritative  editions. 

In  Part  I Jellicoe  considers  Septuagint 
origins  and  gives  considerable  space  to  the 
Letter  of  Aristeas.  In  this  connection  he  dis- 
cusses the  view  of  Kahle,  who  believed  in  a 
number  of  unofficial  Greek  translations,  but 
he  points  out  the  trend  to  the  older  view  of 
Lagarde,  who  worked  on  the  theory  of  an 
original  Septuagint;  in  this  he  was  followed 
by  Max  L.  Margolis  and  James  A.  Mont- 
gomery and  more  recently  by  Harry  M.  Or- 
linsky  and  Peter  Walters.  Twenty-five  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  early  revisions  of  the  Old 
Greek,  after  which  follows  a treatment  of 
Origen  and  the  Hexapla  and  the  recensions 
of  Hesychius  and  Lucian.  At  various  places 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the 
discoveries  at  Qumran,  and  thus  the  student 
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in  using  the  book  has  information  which  is 
up-to-date. 

In  Part  II  the  important  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  including  uncials, 
minuscules,  and  papyri  are  discussed,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a presentation  of  the  an- 
cient versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this 
connection  a few  observations  on  the  ancient 
versions  may  be  in  order. 

As  regards  the  Old  Ethiopic  version, 
Frumentius,  a Syrian,  was  consecrated  bishop 
before  370,  perhaps  ca.  330  by  Athanasius, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  About  340  ‘Eza- 
na,  king  of  Axum,  who  had  become  a Chris- 
tian, made  his  kingdom  Christian.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Frumentius  began  the  work  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  from  Greek,  or  had 
it  done  under  his  supervision.  According  to 
another  tradition,  however,  the  Bible  was 
rendered  into  Ethiopic  by  the  Nine  Saints, 
who  as  Monophysites  fled  after  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  451  from  Syria  to  Egypt, 
whence  they  made  their  way  to  Abyssinia. 
Probably  the  translation  was  begun  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
arrival  to  the  Nine  Saints,  who,  however, 
may  have  revised  the  original  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion. In  Kings  the  Ethiopic  Bible  is  based 
on  a text  like  MS.  B with  a strong  Lucianic 
influence;  this  may  indicate  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  into  Ethiopia  from  Alexandria 
and  from  Syria.  At  any  rate  the  Ethiopic 
version  has  value  for  Septuagint  studies  (cf. 
H.  S.  Gehman,  JBL,  L (1931),  81-114). 

Further  consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
Coptic  versions.  A study  of  the  Sahidic  ver- 
sion of  Daniel  shows  that  it  follows  the 
Greek  text  of  Theodotion  as  represented  by 
MS.  B.  It  contains,  moreover,  a tinge  of  the 
Old  Greek  version  as  well  as  an  Origenian 
influence  from  the  Origenian-Constantinopo- 
litan  tradition;  the  latter  was  of  the  Egyptian 
variety,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  agree- 
ments with  MSS.  Q and  230.  The  definite 
Hexaplaric  character  of  the  Bohairic  version 
of  Daniel  proves  that  the  Sahidic  is  the  older 
translation  of  this  book;  cf.  H.  S.  Gehman, 
JBL,  XLVI  (1927),  279-330.  As  regards  the 
Armenian  text  of  Kings,  it  is  based  for  the 
most  part  on  a text  similar  to  MS.  A.  In  this 
case  it,  with  the  Greek  MSS.  A and  247,  con- 
stitutes a family  or  group.  The  Armenian 
is  a faithful  representative  of  the  group  and 
has  the  same  value  as  any  Greek  codex  would 
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have.  For  the  book  of  Daniel  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  version  belongs  to  the  Ori- 
genian-Constantinopolitan  tradition  and  is 
very  specifically  a member  of  the  smaller 
group  within  the  Origenian-Constantinopoli- 
tan  represented  by  MSS.  Q and  230. 

The  author  notes  a growing  caution  on  the 
part  of  commentators  in  emending  the 
Masoretic  Text  on  the  basis  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
has  increased  our  respect  for  the  Masoretic 
Text,  and  the  extreme  tendency  to  emend  on 
the  basis  of  the  versions  has  to  be  abandoned. 
As  regards  the  language  of  the  Septuagint, 
Jellicoe  observes  (p.  332)  that  we  should 
look  primarily  to  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
rather  than  directly  to  the  papyri  for  the 
theological  significance  of  the  terminology  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  volume  closes  with  a copious  bibliog- 
raphy and  indexes  of  subject  matter,  authors, 
classical  authors,  patristica,  and  rabbinica, 
and  Greek  and  Semitic  words.  Professor  Jel- 
licoe has  made  an  important  contribution, 
and  this  book  deserves  an  honored  place  in 
the  library  of  pastors  and  students  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Bible. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Luther  and  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Heinrich  Bornkamm  (trans.  by  Eric 
W.  & Ruth  C.  Gritsch,  ed.  by  Victor  I. 
Gruhn).  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  1969.  Pp.  xii  + 307.  $9.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a professor  of 
Church  History  at  Heidelberg  University  in 
Germany,  he  also  wrote  Luther’s  Doctrine 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms  and  Luther’s  World 
of  Thought.  This  work  has  been  translated 
by  the  professor  of  Church  History  at  the 
Gettysburg  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
who  had  the  assistance  of  his  wife  in  carry- 
ing out  this  literary  project.  Furthermore  the 
work  was  edited  by  a parish  minister,  the 
pastor  of  the  Resurrection  Lutheran  Church 
at  Horsham,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  for  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  thought  of  Martin  Luther;  more- 
over, much  help  for  research  will  be  found 
in  the  copious  footnotes  throughout  the  vol- 
ume. In  the  Appendix  (pp.  271-283)  is  given 


a list  of  Luther’s  Old  Testament  Interpreta- 
tions with  the  dates  of  his  works,  together 
with  references  to  the  Weimar  Edition  and 
the  two  American  translations:  American 
Edition  (1955)  and  the  Philadelphia  Edition 
(1915-1943).  At  the  end  of  the  book  are 
Indexes  prepared  by  David  J.  and  Joyce  C. 
Wartluft:  a general  index,  one  to  Scripture 
references,  one  to  Luther’s  Writings,  one  to 
the  English  Editions,  and  finally  one  to  the 
Weimar  Edition. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  in- 
troduce this  treatise  to  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations, for  there  is  a universality  to  the 
thought  of  the  great  Reformer.  Any  pastor 
interested  in  theology  will  find  a great  deal 
of  preaching  material  in  this  work  and  will 
be  well  rewarded  by  a careful  reading  of  this 
important  book.  Although  Luther  was  a se- 
rious student  of  the  entire  Bible,  one  would 
have  to  call  him  a professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment rather  than  of  New  Testament  exegesis. 
In  his  career  of  thirty-two  years  as  a lecturer 
he  devoted  only  three  or  four  years  to  the 
New  Testament,  while  all  the  others  were 
spent  on  the  Old.  The  promise  and  expecta- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  gospel  were  the  rea- 
sons for  Luther’s  affirmation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Most  of  his  Old  Testament  ser- 
mon texts  were  from  Genesis  and  the  Psalms, 
the  books  he  considered  the  richest  treas- 
uries of  the  gospel  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  second  chapter  is  called  “The  Old 
Testament  as  Mirror  of  Life.”  This  is  a good 
title,  since  the  situations  depicted  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  richer  and  more  varied  than 
those  in  the  New.  Professor  Bornkamm  notes 
that  Luther  was  firmly  convinced  that  every- 
thing that  people  in  the  Bible  did,  said,  and 
experienced  could  be  used  for  life  in  his  own 
day;  the  Old  Testament  is  still  valid  for  the 
contemporary  situation.  The  third  chapter 
bears  the  caption  “The  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.” Here  the  author  concludes  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  a portrayal  of  the 
Creator  and  King  of  nations  but,  according 
to  Luther,  a presentation  of  God’s  dealing 
with  men. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Bornkamm  discusses 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God. 
This  is  the  longest  chapter  in  the  book  and 
contains  numerous  suggestions  for  preach- 
ing from  the  Old  Testament.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  testaments  is  the  equivalent 
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of  that  between  law  and  gospel,  but  the 
writer  observes  furthermore  that  law  and 
gospel  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  just 
as  law  is  contained  along  with  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  in  the  New  Testament.  Luther, 
moreover,  warned  against  making  a law  book 
out  of  the  gospel.  In  connection  with  inter- 
pretation Bornkamm  well  asserts  that  al- 
legory eradicates  the  historicity  of  the  Old 
Testament  events  and  that  typology  annuls 
the  historical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  author  maintains  that  Luther 
never  faltered  in  finding  the  Christ  of  the 
new  covenant  already  promised  and  antici- 
pated in  the  old  covenant.  Of  special  impor- 
tance for  the  preacher  are  the  pages  dealing 
with  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  very 
clearly  explained.  Luther  believed  in  the 
unity  of  Scripture,  and  in  this  connection 
Bornkamm  gives  a good  discussion. 

In  the  chapter  on  Luther’s  Christian  Trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  examples  had  been  given 
also  in  German  instead  of  only  in  English 
translation.  If  the  German  had  been  supplied, 
the  thought  of  Luther  could  be  better  com- 
prehended by  the  reader.  The  sixth  chapter 
deals  with  the  Uniqueness  of  Luther’s  View 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  Postscript  in  which  Bornkamm  calls 
the  Reformer’s  insight  into  Scripture  a Chris- 
to-centric interpretation.  The  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  historical  criticism  will  have  to  con- 
tinue, but  a reading  of  this  book  should  in- 
spire a pastor  to  preach  more  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  relate  it  to  the  New.  In  this 
book  we  have  multum  in  parvo,  and  minis- 
ters owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  made  it  available  in  English. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New 
Testament , ed.  by  Gerhard  Friedrich. 
Volume  VI.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1969.  Pp.  1003.  $22.50. 

The  authorized  and  unabridged  English 
translation  of  the  (Kittel-)  Friedrich  Theo- 
logisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testa- 


ment has  now  reached  volume  six.  The  in- 
defatigable translator,  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley, 
professor  of  Church  History  at  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  students  who  are  unable  to  read  the  origi- 
nal German. 

The  present  volume,  which  covers  articles 
from  the  Greek  word  peitho  to  rhyomai,  in- 
cludes several  lengthy  Biblical  theological 
monographs,  such  as  Oscar  Cullmann’s  “Pe- 
ter,” Rudolf  Bultmann’s  treatment  of  the 
words  relating  to  “Faith,”  the  80-page  article 
written  by  four  scholars  on  “Prophet”  and 
“Prophecy,”  and  the  120-page  article  by  five 
scholars  on  “Spirit”  (and  related  words). 

At  a time  when  the  price  of  many  quite 
ephemeral  books  has  risen  to  three  or  even 
four  cents  per  page,  the  publisher  of  this 
Dictionary  is  to  be  congratulated  for  pro- 
viding the  reader  with  a solid,  permanently 
valuable  reference  work  at  a bargain  price. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

What  Do  We  Know  About  Jesus? 
by  Otto  Betz.  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  1968.  Pp.  126.  $1.65  (pa- 
per). 

Professor  Otto  Betz,  formerly  at  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  now  back  in  his 
native  Germany,  has  written  a clear  and 
forthright  account  of  the  message  and  work 
of  Jesus.  Challenging  the  extreme  historical 
scepticism  that  is  associated  with  the  work 
of  Rudolf  Bultmann  and  other  form-critics, 
the  author  shows  that  this  school  of  criticism 
has  over-emphasized  the  creative  powers  of 
the  early  Gentile  church.  On  the  basis  of  in- 
sights gained  from  the  study  of  post-Bibli- 
cal  Judaism  and  especially  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  Betz  has  produced  an  evenly  balanced 
evaluation  of  the  unique  message  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  comparative  fidelity  which  char- 
acterized its  oral  transmission  in  the  early 
church. 

Although  not  all  the  problem  passages  in 
the  Gospels  can  be  treated  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  brief  book,  the  reader  is  pro- 
vided with  many  relevant  data  interpreted 
in  accord  with  sober  historical  methodology. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
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The  Believers’  Church,  The  History 
and  Character  of  Radical  Protestantism, 
by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1968. 
Pp.  315.  $7.95. 

More  than  half  a century  ago  Ernst 
Troeltsch,  in  his  well-known  book  The  So- 
cial Teachings  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
made  a famous  distinction  between  two  types 
of  Christian  churchmanship.  The  first  was 
what  he  called  the  church  type,  inclusive, 
conservative,  and  in  principle  universal,  its 
symbol  being  the  sacrament  of  infant  bap- 
tism, administered  almost  indiscriminately  to 
all.  The  other  type  is  what  Troeltsch  called 
the  sect  type,  small  and  exclusive,  whose 
members  “aspire  after  personal  inward  per- 
fection, and  aim  at  a direct  personal  fellow- 
ship between  the  members  of  the  group” 
( Social  Teachings,  p.  331). 

This  distinction  has  generally  been  held 
to  be  valid  by  sociologists  and  church  his- 
torians, though  they  have  given  different 
names  to  what  Troeltsch  called  the  sect  type. 
Thus,  Max  Weber  called  this  type  “the  be- 
lievers’ church,”  Roland  H.  Bainton  named 
its  16th  century  representatives  “the  left 
wing  of  the  Reformation,”  and  George  H. 
Williams  called  this  movement  “the  radical 
Reformation.” 

In  this  book  Dr.  Durnbaugh  presents  a se- 
lective history  and  analysis  of  this  type  of 
churchmanship,  borrowing  Williams’  de- 
scription of  it  as  “the  gathered  church  of 
committed  believers  living  in  the  fellowship 
of  mutual  correction,  support  and  abiding 
hope”  (p.  33). 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment, Dr.  Durnbaugh  might  have  begun 
with  the  Montanists  of  the  2nd  century,  who 
are  usually  regarded  as  its  earliest  repre- 
sentatives. However,  he  begins  at  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  Waldensians  of  France  and 
Italy  and  the  Unity  of  Brethren  of  Bohemia. 
The  16th  century  representatives  whom  he 
discusses  are  the  Anabaptists  (Swiss  Breth- 
ren) and  the  Hutterian  Brethren  of  Austria. 
From  the  17th  century  he  selects  the  Eng- 
lish Quakers;  from  the  18th  century  the 
Methodists  in  England  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  Germany.  The  19th  century  is 
represented  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the 


United  States  of  America  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  20th 
century  he  singles  out  the  Confessing  Church 
of  Hitler’s  Germany,  which  drew  up  the  Bar- 
men Declaration  of  1934,  and  such  recent 
“new  forms  of  church”  as  Gordon  Cosby’s 
Church  of  the  Savior,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  in 
New  York  City. 

After  describing  those  groups  which  dur- 
ing the  past  700  years  or  so  have  repre- 
sented the  believers’  church,  Dr.  Durnbaugh 
proceeds  to  analyze  their  characteristics — i.e. 
those  features  which  mark  them  off  from 
other  Christian  bodies.  Basic  to  their  under- 
standing of  Christianity  is  the  concept  of 
discipleship — i.e.  conformity  to  the  pattern  of 
life  set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ  and  supposedly 
exemplified  by  the  church  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  before  it  was  given  tolera- 
tion and  establishment  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. To  this  allegedly  pure  church  of 
primitive  Christianity  these  believers  wish  to 
return.  Such  a committed  Christian  disciple- 
ship employs  discipline  by  the  church  group 
over  each  of  its  members;  and  this  corporate 
discipline  it  has  sought  to  enforce.  These 
groups  are  inspired  by  a sense  of  mission  in 
spreading  the  Christian  gospel,  in  which  all 
their  members  are  expected  to  participate. 
They  wish  State  and  Church  to  be  entirely 
separate;  and  they  urge  that  complete  re- 
ligious liberty  be  granted  to  all,  since  true 
Christian  faith  can  come  only  from  an  un- 
coerced conscience.  Some,  though  not  all,  of 
these  groups — for  example  the  Quakers  and 
Mennonites — have  been  pacifists.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  wished  their  members  to  avoid  all 
political  involvement  of  every  kind — though, 
as  with  pacifism,  this  position  has  been  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  during  recent 
years.  Again,  such  groups  have  generally 
been  famous  for  their  programs  of  mutual 
aid  and  service,  to  relieve  need  and  suffering 
not  merely  among  their  own  members,  but 
among  outsiders  as  well — as  typified,  for 
example,  by  the  activities  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Dr.  Durnbaugh 
has  presented  a rather  idealized  picture  of 
the  groups  he  describes.  To  be  sure,  he  is 
aware  of  their  weaknesses  and  imperfections, 
but  he  does  not  dwell  on  them.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  he  has  presented  a careful 
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and  well-informed  description  of  a type  of 
churchmanship  which  has  kept  alive  some 
vital  New  Testament  principles,  particularly 
the  importance  of  personal  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  essential  basis  of  church- 
manship, and  growth  in  Christian  character 
as  both  the  goal  and  the  test  of  authentic 
Christian  discipleship. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Geneva  and  the  Consolidation  of  the 
French  Protestant  Movement,  1564- 
i$J2,  by  Robert  M.  Kingdon,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison,  Wis., 
1967.  Pp.  241.  $8.00. 

The  French  Protestant  Church  was  offi- 
cially organized  in  1559.  Its  formation  was 
deeply  influenced  by  Calvin’s  Geneva,  which 
not  only  supplied  its  doctrinal  emphasis  and 
its  basic  organizational  structure,  but  also 
trained  a considerable  number  of  its  pastors. 

At  the  congregational  level  this  French 
Protestant  Church  was  governed  by  a Geneva- 
type  consistory,  in  which  the  professional 
ministers  predominated.  But  since  the  church 
in  France  covered  not  merely  a city  like 
Geneva,  but  the  whole  country,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  a hierarchy  of  church 
courts  had  to  be  organized — the  colloquy  at 
the  local  level,  the  provincial  synod  to  cover 
each  province,  and,  at  the  top,  a national 
synod  which  embraced  the  whole  country. 
These  courts  were  recruited — as  indeed  was 
Calvin’s  Genevan  consistory — rather  by  nomi- 
nation and  cooptation  than  by  popular  elec- 
tion; and  in  them  all  the  ministers  exercised 
a commanding  authority  and  influence. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Kingdon’s  sets  out  to 
examine  the  question  of  what  influence  the 
Church  of  Geneva — the  model  for  European 
Reformed  Protestantism  at  that  time — ex- 
erted on  French  Protestantism  during  the 
period  between  Calvin’s  death  in  1564  and 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  in 
1572.  Dr.  Kingdon  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  meticulous  research,  that  after  1566,  the 
Genevan  missionary  campaign  in  France, 
which  took  the  form  of  sending  Geneva- 
trained  pastors  to  staff  the  French  church, 
virtually  collapsed,  and  never  again  acquired 
significant  proportions. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Church  of  Geneva  exerted  no  influence  on 
French  Protestants  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  For  one  thing,  almost  every 
one  of  the  national  synods  of  the  French 
church  was  presided  over  by  a moderator 
who  was  either  sent  directly  from  Geneva 
or  was  closely  linked  with  the  Genevan 
pastorate.  Again,  Geneva  gave  the  French 
church  powerful  and  effective  assistance  in 
beating  off  the  challenge  of  Jean  Morely  and 
his  followers.  Morely  was  an  able  and  articu- 
late layman  who  wrote  a book  arguing  that, 
for  the  establishment  of  true  discipline  in  the 
church,  all  forms  of  clerical  domination 
should  be  eliminated,  and  all  important  deci- 
sions vested  in  the  total  membership  of  each 
local  congregation.  That  is  to  say,  Morely 
contended  for  a Congregational,  as  contrasted 
with  a Presbyterian,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. This  attack  was  successfully  resisted 
by  the  clerical  leaders  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church,  who  throughout  the  strug- 
gle enjoyed  the  powerful  support  of  Theo- 
dore Beza — Calvin’s  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Geneva — and  other 
Genevan  churchmen. 

During  this  same  period,  particularly  be- 
tween 1567  and  1570,  the  French  Protestant 
Church  felt  itself  obligated  to  engage  in 
armed  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
French  government.  In  this  conflict,  however, 
the  influence  of  Geneva  was  small.  Beza,  in- 
deed, sought  to  recruit  Swiss  mercenaries  for 
the  Protestant  cause  in  1568,  but  without 
success.  Apart  from  that,  the  only  help  which 
Geneva  was  able  to  give  to  the  French  Protes- 
tant cause  was  to  delay  the  recruitment  of 
Swiss  soldiers  on  the  side  of  the  French 
government,  against  which  the  Protestants 
were  actively  fighting. 

The  importance  of  this  scholarly  and  well- 
documented  study  is  perhaps  twofold.  First, 
it  shows  that  Congregational  ideas  of  church 
government  and  discipline  emerged  in  French 
Protestantism  as  early  as  the  1560’s.  These 
ideas  may  possibly  have  influenced  the  life 
of  English  Congregationalism  in  the  1580’s 
under  Robert  Browne,  who  is  usually  con- 
sidered its  literary  father;  they  were  certainly 
known  and  appealed  to  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  the  1640’s,  in  order  to  support 
Congregationalism  against  Presby.erianism  as 
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the  most  desirable  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  this  study  also  brings  out  the 
rather  hidebound  and  clergy-ridden  charac- 
ter of  French  Protestantism — and  indeed  of 
Calvinism  generally — during  the  1560’s.  As 
Dr.  Kingdon  puts  it,  “It  provides  yet  another 
demonstration  of  the  increasing  rigidity  and 
narrowness  and  clericalism  which  closed  in 
upon  Calvinism  in  the  years  following  its 
founder’s  death.  And  this  changed  character 
of  the  movement  helps  to  explain  why  it  in- 
creasingly lost  the  appeal  which  it  had  pos- 
sessed in  its  infancy  for  free  spirits,  why  they 
increasingly  turned  elsewhere  for  intellectual 
nourishment,  in  directions  which  were  sec- 
tarian, secular,  or  Reformed  Catholic”  (page 
I37)- 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Medieval  Papacy,  by  Geoffrey 
Barraclough.  Harcourt,  Brace  & World, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1968.  Pp.  216. 
$2.95. 

In  this  book  Geoffrey  Barraclough  presents 
a critical  study  of  the  papacy  as  it  developed 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  course,  as  the 
author  recognizes,  the  process  by  which  the 
bishop  of  Rome  achieved  primacy  over  the 
Christian  church  in  western  Europe  began 
during  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  his- 
tory. To  this  development  several  factors 
contributed — the  position  of  Rome  as  the 
capital  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  church  in  the  west  which 
could  boast  of  apostolic  foundation,  and 
above  all  the  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop 
to  be  the  successor  of  Peter,  to  whom  al- 
legedly the  keys  of  the  kingdom  were  en- 
trusted by  Jesus  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Barraclough  rightly 
says,  “the  papacy,  as  we  think  of  it  today, 
is  in  most  essential  ways  a creation  of  medie- 
val Europe”  (p.  9).  For  it  was  during  the 
Middle  Ages  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  freed 
himself  finally  and  completely  from  domina- 
tion by  the  Roman  emperor,  first  of  the  east 
and  then  of  the  west,  and  made  good  his 
claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  in  west- 
ern Europe — though  of  course  the  so-called 
Orthodox  churches  of  the  east  split  off  in 


1054,  refusing  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  In  thus  achieving  independ- 
ence from  imperial  influence,  and  establish- 
ing its  primacy  in  western  Europe,  the  papa- 
cy had  not  merely  to  override  the  local  bish- 
ops and  curtail  their  powers,  but  also  was 
forced  to  build  up  an  administrative  bu- 
reaucracy which  was  both  expensive  to  main- 
tain and  tended  to  divert  the  pope  from  his 
role  as  spiritual  leader. 

Mr.  Barraclough  describes  the  various  fac- 
tors which  historically  helped  to  shape  the 
development  of  the  medieval  papacy — the 
relationship  with  the  emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  alliance  with  the  Franks  symbolized 
by  the  setting  up  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  800,  the  nth  century  reform  of  the  church 
issuing  from  Cluny  and  Lorraine,  the  Em- 
pire-papacy conflict  which  lasted  from  1075 
till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the 
emergence  of  nationalism  in  western  Europe, 
the  15th  century  Conciliar  Movement,  and 
the  Renaissance.  He  points  out  that,  as  a re- 
sult of  involvement  in  political  affairs,  the 
papacy  tended  to  become  secularized  and 
corrupt,  till,  of  the  popes  of  the  late  15th  cen- 
tury and  early  16th  century  he  has  to  say 
that  “the  best  were  soldiers  and  warriors,  the 
worst  were  tyrants,  and  the  morals  of  more 
than  one — none  more  so  than  Alexander  VI 
— were  notorious.”  (p.  191)  This  situation 
made  some  sort  of  reformation  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  H.  G.  Wells  once  summed  up 
tersely  but  accurately  when  he  said  that  the 
reformers  “objected  to  the  Pope  not  because 
he  was  the  religious  head  of  the  world,  but 
because  he  was  not.” 

Mr.  Barraclough’s  book  is  both  well-written 
and  well-informed.  He  has  not  only  carried 
out  research  in  the  Vatican  archives  and 
elsewhere,  but  is  familiar  with  the  leading 
secondary  authorities,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  His  treatment  is  objective  and 
fair-minded.  He  gives  credit  to  well-meaning 
and  enlightened  Popes  where  such  credit  is 
due;  and  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  criticize 
and  condemn,  he  does  so  on  the  basis  of  es- 
tablished fact.  His  book  is  another  proof  of 
the  statement  that  it  takes  a master  of  any 
subject  to  write  an  excellent  short  book  about 
it. 


Norman  V.  Hope 
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Erasmus  of  Christendom , by  Roland 
H.  Bainton.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1969.  Pp.  xii  + 308. 
$6.95. 

Erasmus  is  a Christian  scholar  who  has 
not  always  enjoyed  the  favor  of  ecclesiastical 
commentators  and  controversialists.  There 
was  a certain  prissiness  about  him  which 
prompted  T.  M.  Lindsay  to  make  his  famous 
remark  that  “the  dainty  hands  . . . and  the 
general  primness  of  his  appearance  suggest  a 
descent  from  a long  line  of  maiden  aunts.” 
His  character  and  achievements  have  been 
so  variously  estimated  that,  as  Dr.  Bainton 
says,  “Rejected  by  the  Catholics  as  subver- 
sive and  by  the  Protestants  as  evasive  he  has 
fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  rational- 
ists who  have  appreciated  him  chiefly  for 
his  satire  on  contemporary  superstitions” 
( Preface , p.  vii). 

In  this  biography — which  is,  incidentally, 
an  expansion  of  the  L.  P.  Stone  lectures  de- 
livered at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1967 — Dr. 
Roland  H.  Bainton,  the  well-known  authority 
on  the  Protestant  Reformation,  has  presented 
the  story  of  Erasmus  in  a highly  knowledge- 
able and  eminently  sympathetic  light.  Suc- 
cinctly yet  adequately,  he  covers  the  various 
stages  and  aspects  of  Erasmus’  career — his 
illegitimate  birth,  his  taking  monastic  vows, 
his  Paris  education,  his  first  visit  to  England 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  his  intellectual 
experience,  his  devotion  to  scholarship  pur- 
sued in  several  different  towns  of  Europe, 
sometimes  amid  great  personal  difficulties, 
his  prodigious  output  of  books  which  made 
him  the  first  man  of  letters  of  his  age,  and 
his  embroilment  in  the  fierce  controversy 
precipitated  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Bainton  highlights  Erasmus’  characteristic 
viewpoints — his  desire  for  a return  to  the 
inwardness  of  the  spiritual  life,  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  peace  and  his  corresponding 
detestation  of  war,  his  dislike  for  coercion 
in  matters  religious.  Above  all,  Bainton 
clearly  delineates  Erasmus’  vocation  as  a 
Christian  humanist,  which  has  been  admira- 
bly summed  up  thus  by  M.  M.  Phillips:  “The 
setting  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  at  the 
service  of  the  interpretation  of  Christianity 
and  the  betterment  of  man”  ( Erasmus  and 
the  Northern  Renaissance,  p.  44).  It  was  to 


this  end  that  he  devoted  his  major  scholarly 
endeavors,  one  outstanding  expression  of 
which  was  his  famous  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  published  in  1516. 

The  basic  question  concerning  Erasmus  is 
this:  Why,  having  written  so  much  in  criti- 
cism of  the  corruption  and  superstition  of 
the  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  having  given  at  least  discreet  approval 
to  Luther  in  the  early  days  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  did  Erasmus  elect  to  remain  with- 
in the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  Bainton’s 
answer  is  this: 

Tentatively  one  may  suggest  here  as  else- 
where a confluence  of  classical  and  Chris- 
Uan  strains.  On  the  classical  side  there  was 
the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  the  progres- 
sion from  simplicity  to  multiplicity  is  de- 
generation and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
consists  in  returning  to  the  ineffable  One. 
On  the  Stoic  side  was  the  rationality  of 
the  universe  expressed  in  cosmic  harmony 
of  which  the  closest  earthly  concretion  in 
the  classical  age  was  the  Pax  Romana,  and 
in  the  age  of  Erasmus  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Not  that  he  considered  the  Church  as  the 
successor  of  the  ancient  empire  in  a politi- 
cal sense,  but  only  as  the  bond  of  a uni- 
versal society.  In  his  own  day  Erasmus 
saw  no  political  unity  and  did  not  expect 
it  to  be  restored  by  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Possibly  because  he  acquiesced  in  po- 
litical pluralism  he  was  desirous  of  ecclesi- 
astical monism. 

Again  only  in  the  Church  did  he  feel 
genuinely  at  home.  He  had  no  deep  at- 
tachment to  any  country.  The  sodality  of 
scholars  was  being  disintegrated  by  na- 
tionalism and  confessionalism.  In  the 
Church  he  had  a multitude  of  personal 
friends  for  whom  he  would  rather  die  than 
renounce  (p.  196). 

Dr.  Bainton  does  not  gloss  over  Erasmus’ 
failings  and  shortcomings — for  example,  his 
touchiness  and  his  occasional  willingness  to 
indulge  in  fulsome  flattery;  but  neither  does 
he  dwell  on  them.  Obviously  sympathetic 
with  his  subject,  he  presents  a portrait  of 
Erasmus  which  shows  the  great  Christian 
humanist  to  have  been  more  consistent  and 
less  vacillating  and  cowardly  than  he  has  fre- 
quently been  considered  by  his  detractors. 
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This  well-written  and  scholarly  book  con- 
stitutes a most  worthwhile  introduction  to 
a fascinating  and  indeed  unique  personality 
who  has  something  to  say  to  the  Christian 
church  in  this  ecumenical  age  when  talk  of 
church  renewal  is  so  much  in  the  air. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Religion  in  the  Middle  East,  by  A.  J. 
Arberry  (General  Editor).  2 vols.  At 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1969. 
Pp.  xii  + 594;  xi  + 750.  22  plates,  12 
maps.  $22.50. 

This  is  an  imposing  symposium.  It  com- 
pels immediate  notice  if  only  because  of  es- 
says by  eminent  men  drawn  together.  The 
contributing  cast  includes  Charles  Malik  and 
Kenneth  Cragg,  Geoffrey  Parrinder  and 
Eric  F.  F.  Bishop,  G.  C.  Anawati,  W.  Mont- 
gomery Watt,  and  Paul  Verghese.  Historians 
of  religion,  particularly  Islamicists,  will  pon- 
der S.  D.  Goitein’s  “The  Jews  in  Yemen,” 
Jacques  Jomier’s  “Islam  in  Egypt,”  Anne- 
marie  Schimmel’s  “Islam  in  Turkey,”  and 
Johannes  M.  S.  Baljon’s  “Islam  in  Afghani- 
stan, India,  and  Pakistan.”  Geographic  limi- 
tations seem  oddly  enough  to  have  precluded 
inclusion  of  a piece  on  Indonesian  Islam. 

For  more  “inside  stories”  one  must  turn 
to  critiques  by  such  versatile  scholars  as 
Jakob  J.  Petuchowski,  A.  L.  Tibawi,  and 
F.  M.  Pareja.  Those  participants  deal,  in 
that  order,  with  “Judaism  Today,”  “The  Cul- 
tural Aspect:  With  Special  Reference  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,”  and,  in  a highly  meticulous  chap- 
ter, “Society  and  Politics.”  Armenians  and 
Lutherans,  Anglicans  and  Assyrians,  Copts 
and  Ethiopians,  Reformed  and  Uniate 
Churches,  no  less  than  Wahhabis  and  Ahma- 
dis,  Sufis,  Druzes  and  U.S.S.R.  Muslims,  the 
oriental  Jewish  communities,  and  a host  of 
subjects  and  marginal  groups  come  up  for 
clinical  evaluation. 

Special  interests  are  by  no  means  shrugged 
off.  Zionism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  Evan- 
gelical bodies  and  Soviet  presence,  Islam 
and  Orthodoxy,  imperialism  and  neo-im- 
perialism, Ottomanism,  and  Arab  national- 
ism— all  are  encompassed  without  batting  an 
eye.  Yet  whereas  Shiite  Islam  is  ably  rep- 
resented by  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr,  and  its 


Ismaili  offshoot  by  the  equally  renowned 
Asaf  A.  A.  Fyzee,  Sunnite  Islam — the  faith 
of  most  Muslims  across  the  centuries — fails 
to  elicit  an  adequate  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  a single  qualified  believer  of  its  own. 

Otherwise  space  apportionments  are  hard 
to  best.  Vol.  1 assigns  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, respectively,  232  and  256  pages.  Vol. 
2 devotes  359  pages  to  Islam  and  274  to  a 
concluding  section:  Three  Religions  in  Con- 
flict and  Concord.  Twenty-two  plates  and 
twelve  maps  are  reproduced.  Also  offered  are 
a glossary  of  foreign  words,  a bibliography 
and  an  index.  Not  a few  instances  of  mem- 
orable prose  occur.  The  treatment  as  a whole 
is  authoritative  without  too  heavy  reflection 
of  expertise.  Judiciously,  the  editors  intended 
to  focus  the  investigation  on  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  (2:413).  Their  purview 
embraces  a Middle  East  extending  from  Mo- 
rocco to  India.  The  analysis  is  geared  to  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  sociological  patterns  and 
stratifications.  Were  it  accurate  to  describe 
the  text  as  a commentary  on  the  ironies  of 
the  region’s  history,  it  might  then  be  equally 
true  that  the  Middle  East  is  the  theater  of 
man’s  striving  for  elevation  and  goodwill 
where  his  penchant  for  constructive  effort 
has  been  demonstrable. 

Save  for  the  inexorable  debacles  of  human 
existence  and  the  vicissitudes  of  destiny,  the 
tale  that  unfolds  may  outwardly  seem  too 
innocuously  simple.  Actually,  it  is  shot 
through  with  dreadful  anomaly  and  shock- 
ing tragedy.  The  agenda  unveils  the  anguish 
of  Jewish  Diaspora  and  the  agonies  of  the 
modern  return  to  the  Land.  It  discloses  a far- 
flung  Islamic  empire  of  religio-political  com- 
plexity and  intermittent  turmoil.  Yet  the 
scales  are  tipped  in  favor  of  Christianity  as 
if  this  faith  were  not  caught  up  in  a set  of 
minority  enclaves.  Sooner  or  later  one  dis- 
covers a striking  kinship  between  these  Chris- 
tians of  the  Middle  East  and  their  sunrise 
forebears  over  whom  St.  Paul  could  exult  as 
he  gloried  that  they  were  “persecuted,  but 
not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed 
(1  Cor.  4:9).”  Never  has  the  Church  of 
Christ  been  immune  to  entrapment  in  that 
mosaic  of  races  and  patchwork  of  religious 
sects  (2:459/60)  known  to  us  as  Near  or 
Middle  East.  Liberation  can  come  when 
Christians  learn  to  cast  their  lot  with  their 
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neighbors  in  a loyalty  of  service  and  a royalty 
of  sacrifice. 

Let  it  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  this  com- 
posite enterprise  amounts  to  a magnum  opus. 
Although  the  manuscript  was  completed  pri- 
or to  June,  1967,  the  work  is  singularly  fresh 
and  timely.  It  dwells  on  substantial  data  and 
conveys  historical  subject  matter  of  immense 
importance.  In  a revealing  passage,  Profes- 
sor Norman  Bentwich,  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem,  laconically  records,  as  it  were,  for 
posterity:  “It  was  a tragic  irony  that  the  re- 
turn of  Jews  to  their  historical  land,  which 
was  associated  in  the  prophet  Isaiah’s  vision 
with  the  establishment  of  peace  on  earth  and 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  has  been  in  fact 
accompanied  by  the  misery  of  the  former 
population  and  a continuous  cold  war  (1: 
98).” 

Withal,  a brisk  movement  toward  con- 
vergence among  the  thoughtful  few  is  trig- 
gered by  the  volumes.  Now  and  then  preju- 
dice does  get  in  the  way.  In  the  blaze  of  rhet- 
oric, the  very  concept  of  a pluralist  society 
— integral  to  the  Middle  East — evaporates 
into  thin  air.  Certain  obstacles  to  convergence 
betray  intra-Christian,  intra-Muslim,  if  not 
intra-Jewish  contradictions.  Slow  but  sure 
progress  toward  harmony  within  each  of 
these  three  components  of  any  would-be  Mid- 
dle East  solidarity  might  hopefully  engender 
an  ecumenical  rapport  and  reduce  the  bit- 
terness that  alienates  these  three  kindred  yet 
sorely  troubled  peoples  of  God. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Neither  To  Laugh  Nor  To  Weep,  by 
Abraham  H.  Hartunian,  Beacon  Press, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1968.  Pp.  206.  $7.50. 

Spinoza  wrote,  “I  have  determined  neither 
to  laugh  nor  to  weep  over  the  actions  of  men, 
but  merely  to  understand  them.”  This  book 
attempts  to  understand  the  action  of  men 
and  nations  who  victimized  millions  of  Ar- 
menian and  Greek  Christians  from  1895  to 
1922  in  Turkey.  Abraham  H.  Hartunian,  an 
Armenian  evangelical  pastor,  reveals  the  ex- 
periences of  his  pilgrimage  through  this 
dreadful  period  of  bloodshed  and  broken 
promises.  The  account  is  primarily  a Memoir 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide ; its  relevance  is 


apparent  in  today’s  continued  struggles  of 
Jews,  Arabs,  Biafrans,  Vietnamese,  Negroes 
and  others. 

The  translation  from  Armenian  manu- 
scripts has  been  made  by  Vartan  Hartunian, 
the  author’s  youngest  son.  The  drama  which 
unfolds  is  almost  unbelievable  because  of  the 
horror,  anguish  and  inhumanity  caused  by 
man  to  his  fellow  man.  This  is  actually  a 
vivid  theological  text,  not  only  on  the  nature 
of  man,  but  also  on  the  almost  demonic  so- 
cial-political context  which  dehumanizes  re- 
lationships, converting  friends  into  enemies 
and  trust  into  distrust.  Throughout,  one  finds 
the  author’s  hopeful  theme  of  biblical  realism 
in  God’s  grace  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  his 
own  family’s  needs.  But  what  of  God’s  suf- 
ficiency for  the  millions  who  perished?  The 
author  cannot  answer  this  question;  here 
lies  the  theological  cross  which  every  Chris- 
tian must  bear. 

Hartunian’s  reflections  also  reveal  several 
points  of  abiding  interest:  (1)  Nationalistic 
interests  are  self-interests;  governments  are 
always  tempted  to  sacrifice  human  beings  for 
nationalistic  goals.  How  to  maintain  a Chris- 
tian witness  within  this  contextual  situation 
will  never  be  easily  answered.  (2)  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Orthodox  can  and  do  coop- 
erate with  each  other  when  confronted  by  a 
common  enemy  or  disaster.  Functional  ecu- 
menism under  crisis,  illustrated  several  times 
in  the  author’s  memoirs,  suggests  that  this 
experience  of  cooperation  can  and  should 
continue  under  the  perpetual  urgency  of  mis- 
sion which  is  the  mandate  of  all  Christians. 
(3)  While  the  Armenians  suffered  much  un- 
der a ruthless  and  frenzied  Turkish  national- 
ism, the  book  illustrates  that  there  were  a 
few  individual  Turks  who  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  value  of  human  life;  they  assisted  Ar- 
menians at  the  risk  of  their  own  welfare. 
Dialogue  today  with  such  persons  who  exist 
in  all  nations  gives  us  hope  in  the  face  of 
tragedy. 

Carnegie  Samuel  Calian 

Dubuque  Theological  Seminary 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Preaching  in  American  History:  Se- 
lected Issues  in  the  American  Pulpit, 
1630-1967,  ed.  by  DeWitte  Holland. 
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Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1969. 
Pp.  436.  $8.95. 

In  an  age  when  publishers  design  titles 
with  an  eye  to  sales  (even  at  the  risk  of 
obfuscating  the  contents  of  the  books),  it  is 
a joy  to  report  that  the  words  on  the  cover 
of  this  book  are  reasonably  accurate.  This  is 
a study  of  the  role  of  preaching  in  American 
history.  It  is  not  a history  of  preaching  in 
America.  The  reader  will  search  in  vain  for 
unified  accounts  of  the  pulpit  ministries  of 
the  homiletical  giants.  For  the  most  part,  he 
will  also  search  in  vain  for  the  development 
of  theological  stances.  What  can  be  found 
here  is  a topical  examination  of  preaching  in 
relationship  to  historical,  cultural,  sociologi- 
cal, and  intellectual  currents  in  America 
from  colonial  days  to  the  present.  As  the  In- 
troduction notes: 

Great  preaching  personalities,  biography, 
inspiration  to  preach,  sermon  techniques, 
or  theories  of  preaching  are  not  focal  points 
of  this  work;  rather,  the  task  is  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  ideas  in  conflict  on  major 
topics  of  the  American  pulpit.  Admittedly, 
the  researchers  have  been  influenced  by  the 
work  of  the  intellectual  historians  who 
with  their  overview  tie  together  the  events 
of  history  (p.  12). 

The  orientation  of  the  enterprise  is  further 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the 
twenty  essays  include  only  two  pastors  and 
four  members  of  theological  faculties.  One 
author  is  employed  by  a religious  agency  and 
the  rest  serve  on  college  or  university  facul- 
ties— largely  in  private  and  state  institutions. 
While  the  volume  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Speech  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  not  a book  on  rhetorical  style.  (Clear- 
ly, serious  academicians  in  the  speech  field 
are  attempting  to  shake  off  the  old  nuts-and- 
bolts  image  and  gain  intellectual  respectabil- 
ity. If  this  book  is  any  indication,  they  should 
succeed.) 

The  book  opens  with  a discussion  of  the 
role  of  preaching  in  American  history.  Then 
follow  examinations  of  the  concept  of  divine 
authority  in  Puritan  preaching  and  of  the 
political  difficulties  of  Roger  Williams.  Chap- 
ters on  revivalism,  Unitarianism,  and  the 
Christian  concept  of  citizenship  are  included, 


together  with  a study  of  Bushnell’s  concept  of 
Christian  nurture  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  birth.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
slavery  issue  prior  to  1861  and  on  preaching 
during  the  Civil  War.  Darwinism’s  effect  on 
the  concept  of  the  supernatural  is  the  focus 
of  another  section. 

In  terms  of  our  own  century,  there  are 
studies  of  the  social  gospel,  issues  of  war 
and  peace,  the  fundamentalist-modernist  con- 
troversy, neo-orthodoxy,  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, and  the  religious  dimension  of  the  radi- 
cal right.  The  book  closes  wifli  discussions 
of  conflicting  views  of  the  role  of  religion, 
problems  of  separation  of  church  and  state, 
race  relations,  and  the  impact  of  secularism. 

As  is  true  of  any  collection  of  articles,  the 
quality  is  uneven.  The  examination  of  Puri- 
tan theology  is  excellent;  but  the  study  of 
Roger  Williams,  while  interesting  history, 
has  little  to  do  with  preaching  per  sc.  Sev- 
eral other  chapters  deal  more  with  theologi- 
cal treatises  and  lectures  than  wi  h sermons. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  section  on  the 
church’s  reaction  to  Darwinism.  Prince'o- 
nians  will  be  particularly  interested  in  this 
study,  nevertheless,  as  it  centers  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Charles  Hodge  and  James  I.  Mc- 
Cosh.  (It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
author  has  not  heard  about  the  street  which 
separates  the  university  and  the  seminary 
physically,  administratively,  and — in  varying 
ways  and  degrees  from  time  to  time — ideo- 
logically as  well.  Without  any  direct  state- 
ment to  the  effect,  there  is  the  suggestion 
that  McCosh  served  as  president  over  the 
faculty  to  which  Hodge  belonged.) 

The  chapter  which  could  be  of  the  greatest 
potential  interest  to  the  contemporary  preach- 
er presents  difficulties.  Its  title,  “Popular  vs. 
Experimental  Religion,”  is  misleading,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  preaching.  One  might 
expect  this  essay  to  contrast  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  with  the  post-McLuhanite.  Not  so.  By 
“popular”  the  author  means  monological,  rig- 
id, following  a legalistic,  literalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  (This  may  be  popular  with 
some  preachers  and  those  laymen  who  still 
attend  services;  but  the  decline  of  the  latter 
group  may  well  attest  the  unpopularity  of 
such  preaching — and  who  will  miss  it?)  By 
“experimental”  is  meant  that  which  embodies 
dialogue  (in  content,  not  necessarily  in 
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form),  that  which  has  compassion  and  fluid- 
ity, and  is  aware  of  the  deep  ambiguities 
of  life. 

Even  after  the  reader  has  remythologized 
the  title  of  the  chapter,  there  is  still  a deeper 
difficulty.  The  author  espouses  the  second 
concept  of  religion  but  lapses  into  the  first 
form  on  several  occasions.  There  does  not, 
for  example,  appear  to  be  an  excess  of  com- 
passion or  ambiguity  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
pietistic  ethic  with  the  statement,  “This  is, 
obviously,  what  Jesus  called  Phariseeism”  (p. 
344).  If  the  preacher  can  look  beyond  such 
weaknesses,  however,  the  issues  raised  in  this 
discussion  are  vital  ones. 

This  book  contains  no  complete  sermons. 
It  does  include  nearly  1300  footnotes,  how- 
ever, and  a seventeen-page  bibliography.  The 
Introduction  notes  that  “a  companion  vol- 
ume of  sermons  representing  the  polarity  of 
the  issues  of  this  volume  is  complete  and  will 
be  available  soon”  (p.  15).  At  this  writing  it 
is  not  yet  available;  but  it  should  be  helpful 
when  it  does  appear. 

The  careful  study  of  this  volume  will  aid 
the  preacher  in  achieving  a sense  of  history. 
He  may  even  be  comforted  that  he  is  not  the 
first  to  wrestle  with  the  difficult  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  economic  injusdce,  and 
civil  unrest.  For  example,  the  account  of  the 
Haymarket  Riot  in  1886,  and  the  role  the 
Chicago  police  apparently  played  in  inciting 
it,  may  give  some  perspective  to  the  conflict 
in  Chicago  in  1968. 

Preaching  in  American  History  is  a valu- 
able work.  Unfortunately,  an  equally  good 
history  of  preaching  in  America  remains  to 
be  written. 

Laurence  H.  Stookey 

A Ministry  Renewed,  by  Gordon  E. 
Harris.  SCM  Press,  London,  W.C.i, 
1969.  Pp.  125.  9s.  6d. 

Within  the  compass  of  seven  short  chap- 
ters, the  author  shares  with  us  some  of  the 
most  stimulating  thinking  on  the  role  of  the 
minister  that  this  reviewer  has  come  across. 
A minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  Gordon  Harris  lets  us  in  upon  his 
own  personal  struggle  with  his  sense  of  voca- 
tion and  his  ukimate  conclusions  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  ministry  in  light  of  his  ex- 


periences. He  begins  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  need  for  every  preacher  to  be,  first  and 
last,  a human  being.  Then  he  leads  us  into  a 
discussion  of  how  the  minister  can  “work 
towards  a more  mature  and  creative  role 
both  for  himself  and  the  church  members” 
(p.  37).  The  prerequisites  for  this  role,  the 
author  indicates,  are  three:  the  minister  must 
be  a prophet,  a listener,  and  a theologian. 
With  such  a ministry  leading  and  working 
in  their  midst,  there  is  bound  to  be  “a  revalu- 
ation of  all  aspects  of  the  Church’s  life”  (p. 
100).  This  may  be  the  key  to  renewal.  “All 
the  minister  has  to  offer  the  world,”  Harris 
claims,  “is  his  own  humanity,  broken  though 
it  is,  a humanity  shot  through  with  the 
awareness  that  the  final  word  on  man’s  con- 
dition is  one  of  acceptance,  forgiveness,  and 
resurrection”  (p.  124). 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Zondervan  Topical  Bible,  ed.  by 
Edward  Viening.  Zondervan  Publish- 
ing House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1969. 
Pp.  1 1 14.  $9.95. 

Subject  Guide  to  Bible  Stories,  ed.  by 
George  F.  Garland.  Greenwood  Pub- 
lishing Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1969. 
Pp.  365.  $12.00. 

These  two  volumes  have  a similar  purpose. 
Their  methods,  however,  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Probably  Nave’s  Topical  Concordance 
(1903)  was  the  pioneer  work  of  this  particu- 
lar kind,  although  Marberk’s  concordance 
(1550)  and  Cruden’s  (1737)  have  been  the 
oldest  and  best  known  cyclopedias  for  identi- 
fying verses  of  Scripture  by  means  of  key 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
topical  Bible,  however,  is  a different  project. 
It  organizes  the  verses  of  Scripture  under 
subjects  and  is  useful  in  finding  references 
or  passages  relating  to  a given  topic  or  theme. 
As  Orville  J.  Nave  remarked  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  fourteen  years’  work  on  his  word 
book,  “The  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring 
together  in  cyclopedia  form  and  under  fa- 
miliar headings  all  that  the  Bible  contains 
on  particular  subjects.” 

The  Zondervan  compilation  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  works  of  its  kind, 
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although  it  lacks  Nave’s  index  of  texts  at  the 
end.  It  has  more  than  100,000  Scripture  nota- 
tions organized  under  both  cross  and  chain 
reference  systems;  these  provide  not  only  ready 
access  to  topical  resources  for  the  preacher, 
but  supply  also  practical  outlines  for  the 
teacher  who  is  exploring  the  varied  meanings 
of  Biblical  themes.  Altogether  there  are  in 
this  volume  6,500  listings  which  include 
21,000  subjects  and  their  familiar  subdivi- 
sions. No  preacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
it  and  at  such  a modest  price,  every  preacher 
can  afford  it. 

Garland’s  Subject  Guide  is  in  a sense  com- 
plementary to  the  Zondervan  volume.  It  is 
also  an  alphabetical  listing  of  subjects,  but 
the  Scripture  references  are  mainly  the  stories 
of  the  Bible.  “Not  everyone  can  find  inspira- 
tion in  each  Biblical  verse,  yet  most  modern 
readers  acknowledge  that  the  great  allegori- 
cal and  historical  Bible  stories  provide  food 
for  thought”  (p.  vii).  Here  the  preacher  and 
teacher  can  “locate  more  easily  the  Bible 
stories  according  to  their  theme.”  This  vol- 
ume is  in  two  parts:  (r)  The  Subject  Guide; 
and  (2)  The  Character  Guide.  There  are 
more  than  20,000  references  which  are  ap- 
plicable for  six  different  versions  including 
The  Jerusalem  Bible  and  Today’s  English 
Version.  The  editor,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
Princeton  University  and  an  active  church 
layman  and  Bible  class  teacher,  spent  seven 
years  in  the  compiling  of  this  very  useful 
subject  concordance. 

Donald  Macleod 

One  Moment  with  God,  by  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1969. 
Pp.  192.  $1.95. 

This  devotional  book  is  a reprint  of  the 
1951  edition  published  originally  by  Double- 
day & Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Although  intended  particularly  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  can  be  a devotional 
companion  for  persons  of  all  vocations  and 
faiths,  even  those  who  are  still  groping  for 
something  to  believe  and  live  by.  Dr.  Elson, 
who  is  known  by  most  as  the  distinguished 
minister  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  also  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  resource  book 


has  a brief  and  cogent  meditation  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  The  subjects  are  lively  and 
engaging;  the  central  thought  in  each  case 
is  Biblically  oriented  and  interestingly  illus- 
trated. In  a time  when  worship  aids  are 
legion,  this  book  by  virtue  of  its  classic  qual- 
ity commends  itself  to  clergy  and  laymen 
alike.  Not  very  often  do  errata  creep  into 
anything  Dr.  Elson  has  written  or  compiled; 
however,  this  reviewer  thinks  that  “David” 
Gladstone  (p.  18)  is  meant  to  read  “William 
Ewart”  Gladstone,  the  Victorian  prime  min- 
ister. 

Donald  Macleod 

Fire  and  Blac\stone,  by  John  R.  Fry. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
1969.  Pp.  248.  $1.95  (paper). 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  excit- 
ing ministry  of  John  R.  Fry  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Woodlawn  area,  will  be  interested 
in  this  volume  of  his  sermons  which  tells 
his  story  with  characteristic  verve  and  real- 
ism. For  some  forty  pages,  Mr.  Fry  gives 
first  a vivid  account  of  the  civic  and  social 
atmosphere  in  which  his  courageous  ministry 
is  set;  then  follow  twenty-four  concise,  hard- 
hitting sermons  that  take  their  genesis  from 
and  have  their  roots  in  the  ferment  of  the 
contemporary  inner-city  struggle.  Each  ser- 
mon takes  its  cue  from  a Biblical  verse  or 
passage  and  from  this  orientation  a prophetic 
note  vibrates,  though  sometimes  distantly. 

Any  preacher  looking  merely  for  sermon 
ideas  or  illustrations  ought  to  buy  some  other 
book.  But  anyone  who  wishes  to  spend  an 
evening  in  an  imaginative  tour  through  the 
program,  problems,  and  risks  of  a ministry 
in  a desperate  quarter  of  a sprawling  mod- 
ern city  will  come  away  from  it  a chastened 
person.  These  sermons  are  presented  in  vivid 
imagery  and  with  a sharp  perception  that 
cuts  through  traditional  double  talk  and  says 
what  is  daringly  and  glaringly  true.  Indeed 
few  modern  sermons  indicate  such  a grasp  in 
detail  of  all  the  movements  and  counter- 
movements  of  our  time  and  can  spell  out 
their  implications  for  both  the  lone  individual 
and  the  disturbed  community  which  are  the 
Church’s  responsibility.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  factor  here  in  these  pages  is  the  evi- 
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dence  of  a preacher  whose  political  and  so- 
cial conscience  gives  a living-ness  to  his  mes- 
sage and  makes  his  voice  to  be  heard  and 
listened  to. 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  one  turns  away  from  writing 
such  as  these  sermons  represent  with  a meas- 
ure of  dis-ease.  There  comes  a time  when 
sober  minds  are  led  to  shout  at  the  stream 
of  critical  commentary:  Enough!  Is  there  not 
some  relief  from  “telling  it  like  it  is”  and  a 
time  for  saying  also  what  ought  to  be — and 
why ? Why  particularize  in  listing  contem- 
porary social  and  institutional  evils  and  at 
the  same  time  generalize  good  things  around 
us  into  insignificance?  What  if  some  people 
are  lovers  of  culture?  May  their  tribe  in- 
crease! Why  not  accord  a passing  reference 
to  the  exceptions  to  our  supposed  mediocrity? 
The  Schweitzers!  The  Dooleys!  The  Bon- 
hoeffers!  The  Dorcas  or  the  Good  Samaritan 
on  our  street!  This  type  of  writing,  brilliant 
and  perceptive  as  it  is,  stands  in  need  of  the 
note  of  positive  witness  to  something,  not 
against  everything.  Maybe  we  are  in  an  era 
of  twilight  in  which  all  kinds  of  “armies 
clash  by  night,”  but  in  even  darker  ages, 
Christians  were  agents  of  reconciliation  be- 
cause the  reality  of  what  they  believed  in 
was  greater  than  everything  that  stood  against 
them.  Their  songs  at  midnight  were  needful 
to  their  total  witness.  Maybe  if  we  look  and 
listen  we  shall  see  God’s  remnant  at  work. 
And  maybe  their  voice  is  not  a growl,  but  a 
song! 

Donald  Macleod 

In  Quest  of  a Ministry,  by  Julian 
Price  Love.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1969.  Pp.  136.  $2.45  (paper). 

Illuminating  and  heart-warming  is  this 
valedictory  at  the  climax  of  nearly  half  a 
century  of  teaching  in  two  seminaries.  The 
sixty  vignettes  of  ministerial  students  intro- 
duce a fascinating  variety  of  human  beings 
and  constitute  the  autobiography  of  a re- 
markable man.  This  is  made  whole  by  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  perennially 
changing  emphases  in  theological  education, 
and  some  concluding  questions  and  projec- 
tions. The  picture  which  emerges  could  light 
a dark  night  for  a tired  professor  and  even 


suggest  ways  to  a more  satisfying  ministry. 
It  could  deliver  a seminarian  from  the  ab- 
sorption in  the  moment  which  breeds  self- 
righteousness.  It  could  give  outsiders  a bet- 
ter idea  of  what  goes  on  in  a seminary  and 
what  is  really  important  to  a minister. 

Julian  Price  Love,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  at  Louisville  Presbyterian  Semi- 
nary, 1931-1964;  acting  president,  1964-1966; 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  be- 
fore his  call  to  Louisville,  is  author  of  How 
To  Read  The  Bible  and  Volume  25  of  The 
Laymen’s  Bible  Commentary. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

Cycles  and  Renewal : Trends  in  Prot- 
estant Lay  Education,  by  William  M. 
Ramsay.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1969.  Pp.  159.  $1.95  (paper). 

“A  brief  and  partial  introduction  to  what 
is  going  on,  to  what  has  gone  on,  and  even 
to  what  may  some  day  be  going  on  in  the 
fascinating  revolving  realm  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation for  church  members.”  This  is  the 
author’s  description  of  his  work.  It  is  de- 
veloped in  chapters  on  the  renewal  move- 
ment, the  cyclical  history  of  lay  education, 
new  curricula,  creative  developments  in  lo- 
cal congregations,  and  some  predictions  and 
proposals.  An  informative  appendix  outlines 
new  curricular  developments  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  major  denominations,  offers  sugges- 
tions for  study,  and  lists  about  seventy  books 
and  articles,  often  with  annotations.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  pack  more  information  into  so 
small  a space.  This  is  done,  however,  in  an 
almost  casual  style  so  that  the  reader  emerges 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  talked  with  many 
of  the  leaders  in  the  field,  visited  a number 
of  projects,  and  weighed  the  products  of  all 
this  explosion  of  dedicated  effort. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  who  serves  in  the  department 
of  adult  education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.,  sees  a discernible  trend  away 
from  structured  curricula  for  adults  to  a 
major  stress  on  leadership  education  and  ef- 
forts to  foster  local  creativity.  He  takes  his 
stand  with  James  Smart  for  the  dominance 
of  theology  over  other  disciplines  in  Chris- 
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tian  education,  insisting  that  while  the  world 
must  have  a part  in  writing  the  agenda,  the 
Bible  asks  the  most  important  questions.  He 
expects  no  end  to  the  struggles  of  lay  spon- 
taneity vs.  institutionalism,  change  vs.  tradi- 
tion, immediate  urgency  vs.  balance  and  or- 
der, acuvism  vs.  intellectualism,  social  con- 
cern vs.  individual  concern,  doctrinal  purity 
vs.  doctrinal  relevance,  with  one  of  each 
pair  now  dominant  and  again  submerged  for 
a time  by  the  other.  He  welcomes  the  cur- 
rent emphases  of  the  renewalists  and  gives 
useful  instances  of  their  activities,  admiring 
fresh  contributions  while  obviously  preferring 
evolution  to  revolution.  He  briefly  explores 
the  merits  of  different  methods:  lecture,  dis- 
cussion, encounter,  programmed  learning,  au- 
dio-visuals, and  involvement  in  activity,  and 
points  to  economies  available  in  ecumenical 
efforts  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  consensus 
echoed  in  expensive  denominational  litera- 
ture. 

Pastors  and  church  officers  who  want  to 
catch  up  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  field, 
and  seminarians  who  need  to  see  it  all  in 
historical  perspective,  will  find  this  book 
valuable. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

The  Now  Generation , by  Dennis  C. 
Benson.  John  Knox  Press,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1969.  Pp.  143.  $2.45. 

As  Director  of  Youth  Ministry  for  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh  Area, 
Dennis  Benson  brings  an  interesting  and 
varied  background  to  his  apologia  for  the 
Now  Generation.  As  one  who  claims  alle- 
giance to  the  institutional  church,  yet  who 
also  readily  acknowledges  that  he  is  a fan 
of  contemporary  youth  culture,  Benson’s 
treatment  of  the  generation  gap  provides 
provocative  and  often  in-cycle  reading.  It  is 
the  contention  of  his  study  “that  the  roots 
of  the  Christian  Gospel,  can  be  seen  in  the 
music,  concerns,  and  life  of  today’s  youth.” 

It  is  perhaps  at  the  point  of  rock  music 
that  one  would  first  want  to  argue,  because 
most  of  us  “over  thirty”  simply  do  not  care 
to  penetrate  the  electronic  cacophony  (which 
several  respectable  studies  have  shown  to  be 
literally  deafening)  in  order  to  discover  what, 
if  anything,  is  being  said.  Through  an  analy- 


sis of  the  Beatles,  Bob  Dylan,  Simon  and  Gar- 
funkel,  Arlo  Guthrie,  and  Janis  Ian,  Benson 
leads  his  reader  through  all  these  fascinating 
librettos  and  gives  the  impression  the  journey 
is  well  worth  taking. 

The  concerns  of  the  now  generation  are 
generally  familiar  since  they  are  placarded  in 
our  newspapers  and  across  our  television 
screens  with  wearisome  repetition.  That  these 
concerns  are  basically  negative  (in  a positive 
sort  of  way,  I am  certain  Benson  would  in- 
sist) is  no  surprise  to  us  either.  The  now 
generation,  for  example,  rejects  tradition,  the 
puritan  work  ethic,  war,  and  society’s  efforts 
to  dehumanize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life- 
style of  the  nows  does  have  its  more  obvious 
side — e.g.,  it  is  “humanistic  and  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  personhood”;  and  it 
“relishes  personal  experience  which  is  spon- 
taneous.” 

In  his  explanations  and  analyses,  if  not 
his  defense,  of  the  contemporary  youth  sub- 
culture, Benson  is  helpful  and  gentle  with 
what  he  calls  the  other  generation.  But  let 
us  face  it:  social  prophets,  even  of  the  best 
Biblical  breed,  were  not  always  the  winsome 
diplomats  we  would  prefer.  Again,  neither 
were  they  always  positive,  as  they  followed 
their  devastating  diagnosis  with  sure-fire  pre- 
scriptions. Furthermore — and  this  is  impor- 
tant for  some  of  us — I am  not  convinced  that 
in  every  case  the  prophet  knew  he  was  a 
prophet  or  would  have  been  thrilled  with  the 
prospects  had  we  informed  him.  The  point 
is  simply  this:  it  is  just  possible  that  God 
may  be  using  the  now  generation  (whether 
they  know  it  or  not)  to  speak  a necessary 
word  or  two  to  the  other  generation  (whether 
they  either  like  the  prophet  or  his  prophecy 
or  not). 

Benson  does  leave  himself  open  to  serious 
criticism,  however,  when  he  moves  from 
analysis  to  opinion.  For  example,  he  often 
theologizes  youthful  contrariness  to  a ridicu- 
lous (in  his  reviewer’s  judgment)  degree. 
Graffiti  is  interesting  and,  now  and  again, 
somewhat  discerning;  but  is  it  really  in  the 
same  category  as  “Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphar- 
sin”  P 

Another  matter,  much  more  serious  than 
the  bathroom  wall,  is  drugs.  While  Benson 
cannot  be  accused  of  urging  their  use,  he  is, 
to  employ  a political  term,  “soft”  on  the  in- 
creasing role  drugs  are  playing  in  the  now 
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generation’s  quest  for  “communion  of  ex- 
perience with  a God  outside  himself.”  Sim- 
ply because  the  other  generation  dabbles  in 
tranquilizers,  it  is  hardly  any  reason  to  con- 
done the  use  of  LSD  by  the  now  generation. 
One  questions  Benson’s  wisdom,  his  theo- 
logical maturity,  and  his  avowed  friendship 
with  youth  when  one  reads  such  conclusions 
as:  “The  past  theological  inclination  to  cast 
a blanket  condemnation  on  all  uses  of  drugs 
does  not  remain  consistent  with  the  good 
news  which  meets  people  where  they  are  and 
understands  what  they  are  saying  about  their 
need.” 

Liturgical  sensationalism  seems  inevitably 
to  accompany  any  recent  attempt  to  bridge 
the  generation  gap,  and  Benson  ranks  with 
the  best  of  the  faddists — from  Biblical  study 
groups  in  shopping  center  parking  lots  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  which  be- 
gins by  the  pastor  carrying  a huge  picket 
sign  around  the  Communion  Table,  slowly 
repeating  the  slogan  “Freedom  now!”  “On 
another  occasion,  the  startling  power  of  the 
early  preaching  was  vividly  set  before  the 
people  by  the  bearer  of  the  Word  standing 
on  a wooden  carton."  Well,  well,  when  will 
we  learn  that  it  is  the  Word  itself  and  not 
the  place  from  which  it  is  proclaimed  that 
bears  God’s  truth?  In  precisely  this  connec- 
tion, the  now  generation  and  its  apologists 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  vast  difference 
between  the  offense  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
thoroughly  offensive  bearer  of  same. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Reading  The  Now 
Generation  for  its  diagnosis  is  helpful  and 
often  fresh;  but  let  us  read  it  critically,  for 
its  prescriptions  are  debatable  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 

Jack  M.  Maxwell 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sewickley 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania 

The  Image  of  Man  in  C.  S.  Lewis, 
by  William  Luther  White.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Term.,  1969.  Pp.  239. 
$5-95- 

William  Luther  White  probably  knows  as 
much  about  Clive  Staples  Lewis  (1898-1963) 
as  any  one  ever  has,  does,  or  ever  will. 
Though  Dr.  White’s  The  Image  of  Man  in 
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C.  S.  Lewis  is  not  the  first  book  on  its  sub- 
ject— there  have  been  others  by  Richard  B. 
Cunningham  (1967),  Roger  Lancelyn  Green 
(1963),  Clyde  S.  Kilby  (1964),  and  Chad 
Walsh  (1949) — it  may  well  be  the  last.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  any  more  sheer  data 
about  Lewis  will  be  uncovered.  And  I do  not 
feel  that  Lewis,  despite  his  brilliance  and 
versatility,  lends  himself  particularly  well  to 
extended  cridcal  study. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  White’s  knowledge  is 
impressive.  He  has  apparently  read  all  that 
Lewis  published  and  virtually  everything  that 
has  been  published  about  him.  He  presents 
enough  biographical  material  to  impress  the 
reader  with  some  sense  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  a man  whose  manifold  achieve- 
ments are  remarkable;  he  devotes  two  chap- 
ters to  the  important  matter  of  Lewis’s  use 
of  language  and  its  relationship  to  his  re- 
ligious essays  and  religiously  oriented  prose 
fantasies;  he  presents  a summary  of  previous 
writings  about  his  subject;  and  he  devotes 
the  largest  part  of  his  book  to  an  attempted 
systematic  study  of  Lewis’s  anthropology, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  creation,  the 
fall,  redemption,  and  eschatology. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  diligence  with 
which  Dr.  White  has  gone  about  his  research 
or  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  book  itself. 
Nor  could  one  question  his  theological  fitness 
for  carrying  out  his  task.  I am,  however,  in- 
clined to  feel  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently 
selective.  A good  critical  study,  I think,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  an  iceberg.  The  latter 
possesses  a huge,  invisible  substructure,  of- 
fering to  the  eye  only  its  relatively  small 
peak;  a written  study  emerges  from  a large 
body  of  knowledge  and  is  a small,  distilled 
selection  of  the  whole  body.  The  peak  and 
the  study  depend  upon  something  much  vast- 
er than  themselves,  but  they  do  not  reveal 
the  whole  of  it.  My  own  reading  of  Dr. 
White’s  book  suggests  that  he  presents  too 
much  of  what  he  knows,  with  the  conse- 
quent risk  of  losing  the  attention  of  some  of 
his  readers.  I found  it  difficult  at  times  to  see 
the  forest  for  die  trees  and  was  occasionally 
disconcerted  by  the  many  pages  devoted  to 
a summary  of  one  or  another  of  Lewis’s 
works.  A critic  must,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
works  he  is  illuminating,  but  his  chief  task 
is  to  reflect  imaginatively  upon  the  text  as 
he  goes  about  his  business  of  categorizing  or 
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analyzing  or  interpreting  or  evaluating.  He 
should  evoke  from  his  readers  a desire  to  turn 
to  the  primary  texts  and,  through  his  own 
knowledge,  appreciation,  and  critical  acumen, 
enable  them  to  approach  the  texts  with  more 
understanding  and  joy  than  they  otherwise 
could  have  done.  Dr.  White  does  to  a de- 
gree fulfill  such  a high  purpose,  though  he 
might  pursue  it  more  persistently. 

Dr.  White  set  for  himself  a formidable 
task.  I go  even  so  far  as  to  question  whether 
a sustained,  exciting  critical  study  of  almost 
100,000  words  on  C.  S.  Lewis  is  a possibility. 
It  is  not  that  I question  the  considerable  im- 
portance of  Lewis’s  contribution  to  the  world 
of  letters:  he  was  one  of  the  finest  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  scholars  of  the  past  cen- 
tury; his  prose  fantasies  have  delighted  many 
readers;  his  religious  essays,  through  his  wis- 
dom and  wit,  continue  to  instruct  and  solace 
many.  But  a literary  scholar,  as  scholar,  sel- 
dom calls  for  a book-length  treatment  (nor 
does  Dr.  White  dwell  on  Lewis’s  scholarly 
genius).  And  though  I am  in  no  position  to 
pass  judgment  on  Lewis’s  prose  fiction,  I am 
not  persuaded  by  Dr.  White’s  text  that  there 
is  a great  deal  to  say  about  it,  a statement 
in  no  way  impugning  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it.  Finally,  persuaded  as  I am  of  the  eminent 
readability  of  Lewis’s  religious  essays  ( Mere 
Christianity  is  a good  example),  I am  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  are  ideal  subjects  for 
systematic  critical  study.  For  writing  about 
some  of  Lewis’s  affirmations  tends  to  reduce 
them  to  the  platitudinous  or  the  obvious.  Two 
examples  may  suffice:  “When  one  makes  de- 
cisions with  the  intenuon  of  pleasing  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  for  internal  guid- 
ance, Lewis  taught.  The  Spirit  does  not  op- 
erate only  from  within;  he  speaks  also 
through  Scripture,  church,  Christian  friends, 
books,  and  in  other  ways”  (p.  185).  “Lewis 
believed  that  non-Christian  religions  contain 
at  least  a portion  of  God’s  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a Christian  to  believe  that  all 
other  religions  are  wholly  wrong,  he  said” 
(p.  207). 

Dr.  White’s  book  is  indeed  useful  for  the 
person  who  wishes  a panoramic  view  of  the 
life  and  works  of  C.  S.  Lewis.  And  the  bib- 
liography is  a welcome  guide  to  anyone 
who  would  wish  to  continue  his  study  of 
Lewis  (though  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  read 
Lewis  before  expending  too  much  time  on 


the  secondary  works).  I am  grateful  to  Dr. 
White  for  his  diligent  study  but  could  wish, 
as  I have  indicated,  that  it  were  a shorter  one. 

William  R.  Mueller 

The  Dynamics  of  Confession,  by 
George  William  Bowman,  III.  (Fore- 
word by  Richard  K.  Young).  John 
Knox,  Richmond,  Va.,  1969.  Pp.  125. 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Pastoral  Care  for  the  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospitals,  Inc.,  and  for 
Bowman-Gray  School  of  Medicine.  His  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  confession  issues  from 
his  seventeen  years  of  pastoral  experience  in 
Richmond;  Woodville;  and  South  Boston, 
Virginia;  his  seven  years  of  study  in  pastoral 
care  at  Union  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary;  and  his  five  years  as  counselor, 
hospital  chaplain,  and  teacher. 

Mr.  Bowman  believes  that  Protestantism 
has  neglected  the  practice  of  confession,  and 
by  so  doing  has  left  many  persons  emotional- 
ly and  spiritually  guilt-ridden.  In  this  book, 
he  indicates  how  ministers  may  use  confes- 
sion as  a religious  and  therapeutic  tool.  He 
provides  concrete  help  to  the  person  who  has 
often  wondered  what  he  could  do  to  be  of 
help  to  someone  who  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  things  that  burden  his  conscience.  He  of- 
fers some  sound  theological  and  psychologi- 
cal guidelines  for  a specifically  Protestant 
theory  and  practice  of  confession. 

After  a synoptic  overview  of  the  place  and 
practice  of  confession  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  (in  which  he  makes  a case  for  the 
existential  need  and  value  of  confession),  he 
provides  rather  clear  chapters  on  the  aims  of 
confession,  the  necessary  attitudes  of  the  min- 
ister and  the  person  confessing  (confessor 
and  confessant),  cautions  to  be  observed  in 
confession  (degeneration  into  self-gratifica- 
tion, emotional  exhibitionism,  fixation,  ruth- 
lessness, overdependency,  premature  reassur- 
ance, oversimplification  of  sins,  partial  cleans- 
ing, avoidance  of  punishment),  and  future 
prospects  for  confession  in  theological  educa- 
tion, pastoral  counseling  centers,  and  local 
workshops  for  pastors. 
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The  author  quotes  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding Thurian,  Mowrer,  McKenzie,  Stin- 
nette,  Mackintosh,  Jung,  McNeil,  Lehmann, 
Thurneysen,  Luther,  Calvin,  Hulme,  Weath- 
erhead,  Bonnell,  and  many  others,  indicat- 
ing his  wide  range  of  theological,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  interest.  A short  but  use- 
ful bibliography  is  attached. 

There  is  a growing  ecumenical  interest  in 
confession  in  the  churches  and  in  theological 
education.  This  book  is  a valuable  introduc- 
tion to  a subject  which  has  a long  and  venera- 
ble history  in  the  Christian  community.  Mr. 
Bowman  has  spoken  rightly  of  the  need  for 
this  ministry  in  our  time.  Many  churches  do 
provide  for  a common  confession  in  their 
services  of  worship,  and  many  provide  some 
counseling  service  which  often  involves  con- 
fession. How  openness  can  be  provided  for 
people  with  burdened  consciences  to  engage 
in  confessional  action  under  expert  confessors 
is  still  quite  a problem  in  Protestantism, 
which  lacks  the  tradition.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bow- 
man’s zeal  and  guidance  will  help  many  to 
pioneer  in  this  ministry  in  a profound  area  of 
human  experience  and  divine  action  for  the 
healing  of  life. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Prayer  in  the  Secular  City,  by  Doug- 
las Rhymes.  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  1967.  Pp.  140.  $1.65. 

Many  a minister  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
“spiritual  life.”  And  he  is  aware  of  the  need 
to  develop  a vital  “spirituality”  in  the  life 
of  the  congregation.  Because  of  the  current 
emphasis  upon  action,  the  ferment  in  theo- 
logical thinking,  and  the  meaninglessness  of 
older  forms  of  devotion,  clergy  and  laity  alike 
are  looking  for  some  guidance  into  an  au- 
thentic spirituality. 

This  book  by  the  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Director  of  Southwark  College 
for  Training  for  Laymen,  is  an  honest  treat- 
ment of  prayer  in  face  of  all  the  forces  that 
challenge  it  today.  He  confronts  the  question 
squarely,  “Is  prayer  possible  for  thinking  peo- 
ple in  a world  come  of  age?”  He  infuses  new 
meaning  into  prayer  by  relating  it  to:  (1) 
daily  service  (helping  others),  (2)  daily  ac- 
ceptance (forgiveness  as  being  able  to  live 


with  oneself),  and  (3)  daily  guidance  (a 
careful  look  at  the  choices  before  us). 

Chapters  deal  with  the  modern  malaise  in 
prayer;  the  debate  about  God  and  its  effects 
upon  prayer;  the  limitations  of  the  concept 
of  prayer;  praying  “in  Christ”;  and  the  form 
and  practice  of  modern  spirituality.  Out  of 
his  work  as  an  educator  he  provides  guidance 
for  training  in  prayer.  He  relates  prayer  to 
living;  and  he  writes  a helpful  chapter  on 
corporate  prayer. 

Rhymes  is  rather  honest  in  his  dealing  with 
theology  and  prayer  in  our  time.  He  thinks 
that  prayer  today  can  no  longer  be  a watered- 
down  monastic  pattern  which  is  adjusted  to 
the  laity.  He  is  equally  critical  of  Protestant 
pietistic  individualism.  And  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  prayer  conceived  only  as 
disengagement  from  the  world,  a sort  of  re- 
treat done  in  set  places  and  at  set  times. 
Rather,  training  in  prayer  is  not  so  much 
talking  to  God  as  it  is  knowing  his  will  for 
each  day  and  learning  how  to  respond  to 
that  knowledge  in  daily  involvements.  Pray- 
er, then,  is  in  God  rather  than  to  God. 

His  pattern  for  prayer  is  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self. He  examines  the  places,  the  times  and 
the  concerns  of  prayer  in  Jesus’  life.  He 
sought  unity  with  the  Father  and  engage- 
ment in  the  suffering  of  God  in  the  world. 
Christians  are  to  pray  “in  Christ”;  and  their 
model  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  kind  of 
praying  gives  a perspective  of  the  eternal;  it 
leads  to  daily  involvement  in  the  “bread” 
problems  of  life;  it  includes  daily  acceptance 
through  confession  and  forgiveness;  and  it 
implies  daily  guidance. 

One  will  also  find  in  this  book  something 
fresh  and  meaningful  about  the  meaning  of 
discipline,  asceticism,  solitude,  group  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Each  is  treated 
in  a new  way  quite  in  keeping  with  Rhymes’ 
conception  of  prayer  as  an  integral  part  of 
living. 

The  book  closes  with  some  case  studies 
for  use  in  training  young  people  in  prayer, 
a eucharistic  liturgy,  and  three  experiments 
in  worship.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded. 

While  there  are  references  to  aspects  of 
prayer  and  worship  which  are  set  in  the  Eng- 
lish context,  the  author  is  open  and  con- 
structive. He  ranges  widely  over  current  lit- 
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erature,  from  T.  S.  Eliot  to  Malcolm  Boyd, 
and  from  Michael  Quoist  to  A.  T.  Robinson. 

This  is  a good  book  for  personal  reading 
and  for  group  study. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Women  without  Men : Creative  Liv- 
ing for  Singles,  Divorcees  and  Widows, 
by  Dorothy  Payne.  Pilgrim  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  1969.  Pp.  150. 
$4-95- 

A graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  author  has  dedicated  her  life  and 
her  ministry  to  unattached  women.  She  is 
herself  engaged  in  a ministry  project  in  New 
York  City;  and  through  writings  and  other 
means  she  is  serving  as  a conscience  for  the 
churches  in  this  much  neglected  area  of  need. 

Between  eight  and  nine  per  cent  of  our 
population  are  unmarried  women  over  the 
age  of  thirty,  while  another  six  or  seven  per 
cent  are  widowed  or  divorced  and  not  re- 
married. This  totals  something  like  twenty- 
five  million  persons.  About  fifteen  million 
of  them  work,  and  a third  of  these  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Dorothy  Payne  analyzes  the  living  situa- 
tion of  many  of  these  women,  which  is  more 
often  grim  and  lonely  than  otherwise.  Im- 
plicitly, she  appeals  to  the  churches  and  to 
society  to  understand  their  situation.  But 
her  primary  focus  is  upon  the  person  herself, 
what  she  can  do  to  make  her  life  both 
bearable  and  creative.  She  believes  there  are 
answers,  although  none  is  easy. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  is  a brief 
autobiography.  The  author  was  very  success- 
ful in  high  school  and  college,  with  academic 
honors  and  lots  of  male  attention.  She  mar- 
ried young  and  lost  her  baby.  Then  her  hus- 
band was  killed  in  a tragic  accident.  She 
went  to  work  and  was  successful.  Friends 
kept  urging  her  to  marry  again;  and  after 
ten  years  she  did,  a tragic  choice  that  began 
to  fall  apart  soon.  Working  again,  and  go- 
ing downhill,  she  was  touched  by  Christian 
faith,  which  she  applied  intelligently  in  alter- 
ing radically  the  whole  direction  of  her  life. 

Why  do  the  churches  so  plainly  neglect 
this  enormous  group  of  unattached  women? 


I believe  there  are  four  main  reasons:  First, 
a large  proportion  of  these  women  have  low 
visibility;  second,  our  concern  for  the  family 
borders  too  often  on  idolatry;  third,  married 
women  as  a group  either  fear  or  look  down 
on  single  women  as  either  alleged  failures  or 
suspected  predators;  and  fourth,  I believe 
many  ministers  fear  being  gossiped  about  if 
they  take  such  women  seriously  in  their 
ministry.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  high 
time  we  got  on  to  the  ministry  that  is  needed. 

Seward  Hiltner 

The  Structure  of  Awareness,  by 
Thomas  C.  Oden.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1969.  Pp.  283.  $6.50. 

Thomas  Oden’s  new  book  The  Structure 
of  Awareness  represents  a departure  from  his 
previous  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theology  and  the  psychotherapeutic  disci- 
plines by  means  of  Barth’s  analogia  fidei. 
Although  the  categories  of  phenomenology 
and  ontology  dominate  throughout,  it  is  in 
the  end,  according  to  the  author’s  own  ad- 
mission, an  effort  at  systematic  theology.  In 
addition,  the  author  introduces  the  matter 
of  ethics  into  the  discussion  by  a recurring 
emphasis  on  the  negation  or  transvaluation 
of  values.  Because  of  the  inclusive  character 
of  the  book,  the  treatment  of  the  material 
tends  to  be  hit  and  run.  Much  is  left  for  the 
reader’s  imagination.  Oden  begins  the  en- 
terprise with  an  appropriate  tentativeness.  He 
offers  it  as  an  “exercise  in  heuristic  reflec- 
tion” (p.  18).  Subsequent  references  to  “on- 
tological impossibility”  suggest  that  Oden 
himself  has  fallen  victim  to  the  very  abso- 
lutizing tendency  that  he  rightfully  abhors. 

The  admittedly  abrupt  transition  from 
“pure  phenomenology”  to  theology  is  made 
by  way  of  a covenant  ontology.  Oden  draws 
inferences  from  his  own  experiencing  that 
define  the  ontological  existence  of  man  be- 
fore God.  As  such,  this  becomes  an  inquiry 
into  “man’s  being  as  he  exists  before  God” 
(p.  83).  The  author  contends  that  such  reali- 
ties as  guilt,  boredom,  and  anxiety  (that  may 
emerge  in  relation  to  corresponding  tem- 
poral categories  of  past,  present,  and  future) 
are  finally  ontologically  impossible  before 
God. 
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The  intent  of  this  assessment  of  the  hu- 
man situation  is  not  to  show  how  far  man 
has  moved  from  God’s  original  design  for 
mankind.  Rather  it  is  to  suggest  that  there 
is  an  implicit  and  hidden  meaningfulness  or 
trustworthiness  to  being  itself  which  is  dis- 
cernible because  of  God’s  self-disclosing  par- 
ticipation in  the  world.  What  we  are  to 
imitate  in  Jesus,  for  example,  is  his  uncon- 
ditional trust  of  reality. 

The  neonate’s  (i.e.  infant)  situation  in  the 
world  is  a prototype  of  man’s  primordial  re- 
lationship to  a reality  that  is  trustable.  The 
therapeutic  task  is  to  recover  that  primordial 
trust  by  clearing  away  the  accretions  of  self- 
centered  anxiety  that  began  to  develop  with 
the  neonate’s  fall  into  the  socialization  proc- 
ess. Oden’s  assumption  that  “reality”  is  trust- 
worthy is  an  abstraction.  His  definition  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  God  as  God’s  faith 
in  man  further  accentuates  his  “ontological 
optimism.”  Both  the  abstractions  and  the 
optimism  tends  to  make  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  this  exercise  questionable. 

From  the  perspective  of  pastoral  theology, 
however,  this  book  does  have  considerable 
merit.  In  the  first  instance,  it  raises  certain 
ontological  questions  that  have  not  been 
given  adequate  airing  previously.  Secondly, 
it  evaluates  the  effect  of  the  complex  process 
of  creating,  receiving,  and  negating  values. 
“The  essential  predicament  of  man  as  a val- 
uing being  is  his  propensity  to  exalt  limited 
values  to  ultimacy”  (p.  230).  Thirdly,  Oden 
has  very  forcefully  reminded  us  that  because 
man  is  a time-bound  creature,  both  his  sick- 
ness and  the  possibility  of  authentic  exist- 
ence occur  within  the  framework  of  his  meet- 
ing with  time.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  the  author  has  provided  us  with 
a structure  of  awareness.  His  twenty-one 
categories,  including  all  relationships  to  time 
and  all  existential  relationships  to  being,  do 
provide  a cohesive  and  illuminating  account 
of  the  structure  of  human  experiencing. 

Herbert  Anderson 

Corporate  Worship  in  the  Reformed 
Tradition , by  James  Hastings  Nichols. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  1968.  Pp.  190.  $5.00. 

In  a day  when  denominational  and  ecu- 
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menical  efforts  have  given  us  new  provi- 
sional services  of  worship  it  is  well  to  main- 
tain some  historical  perspective  and  apprecia- 
tion of  that  liturgical  tradition  which  has 
characterized  the  reformed  faith.  In  a pro- 
vocative article  in  Theology  Today  (October, 
1964),  Professor  Nichols  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Service  for  the  Lord’s  Day 
(now  included  in  The  Boo\  of  Common 
Worship:  Provisional  Services ) is  more  eclec- 
tic than  reformed.  “No  doubt,”  he  said,  “we 
have  much  to  learn  from  sister  communions 
and  the  Fathers,  but  do  we  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  so  much  in  our  own  heritage?” 
Whether  one  agrees  with  the  author  or  not, 
his  reminder  is  timely. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  traces 
this  reformed  heritage  historically,  critically, 
and  appreciatively.  The  book  is  extremely 
helpful  and  informative  for  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  understand  corporate  worship  in  the 
reformed  tradition.  The  author  has  brought 
together  a great  deal  of  historical  data  in  a 
readable,  lively,  and  orderly  manner.  He  be- 
gins with  the  intent  of  the  reformers,  noting 
that  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  worship  since  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Although  the 
changes  were  essentially  conservative  (more 
of  translation  and  of  adaptation),  the  re- 
formers were  faithful  to  the  New  Testament 
precisely  in  declining  to  pursue  either  New 
Testament  or  patristic  patterns  literally.  The 
second  chapter  outlines  the  essentials  of  the 
reformed  service.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
varying  tendencies  in  the  reformed  churches 
of  the  reformation  period.  Since  Presbyterians 
are  presently  preparing  a new  hymnal  (see 
the  1969  General  Assembly  report),  the  au- 
thor’s reminder  of  the  place  of  the  psalter  is 
especially  helpful  if  we  are  to  evaluate  present 
developments.  Chapter  3 describes  how  the 
Mass  was  reformed  and  describes  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  books  of  common 
prayer  which  later  reformed  practice  aban- 
doned under  the  impact  of  puritanism.  Chap- 
ter 4 describes  how  the  preaching  and  com- 
munion orders  were  revised.  Chapter  5 
sketches  the  rise  of  puritanism  and  the  anti- 
liturgical  movement  which  many  Presbyteri- 
ans still  tend  to  equate  with  the  beginnings 
of  reformed  worship.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  change  from  the  forms  of  prayer 
offered  by  Calvin  and  others  to  the  Direc- 
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tory  of  Worship  produced  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Chapter  6 describes  the  impact  of  pietism  and 
evangelicalism  with  the  stress  on  the  ex- 
perience of  conversion.  Here  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  new  hymnody  of  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  Wesleys,  etc.  Chapter  7 describes 
the  other  stream  of  eighteenth  century  liturgi- 
cal development — that  of  moralism,  whether 
radonalist  or  sentimental.  Attention  is  given 
both  to  continental  and  British  trends  and  to 
the  rise  of  the  Disciples  on  the  American 
frontier.  Chapter  9 deals  with  Catholic  tradi- 
tionalism. For  this  reviewer  this  chapter  mer- 
its the  most  attention  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand our  present  situation.  For  example,  the 
Mercersburg  recovery  of  Calvin’s  eucharistic 
doctrine  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  established  Calvinism  of  the  period  (a 
story  which  the  author  has  developed  in  an- 
other volume,  Romanticism,  in  American 
Theology,  1961).  At  the  same  time,  Professor 
Nichols  has  some  sharp  words  about  the 
at  ^uarian  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  last  chapter,  as  also  the  short  epilogue 
on  heritage  and  vocation,  calls  us  to  com- 
bine biblical  and  theological  reflection  with 


our  natural  concern  for  cultural  forms, 
whether  these  be  antiquarian  or  innovative. 
The  author’s  point  of  view  is  well  expressed 
in  his  reminder  that  “there  is  no  ‘correct’ 
liturgical  model,  but  that  all  vehicles  of  wor- 
ship are  composed  of  transient  cultural  forms 
shaped  by  the  changing  apprehensions  of  the 
gospel.  The  greater  sophistication  of  our  his- 
torical consciousness  has  made  us  aware  of  a 
much  wider  range  of  possibilities  and  of  the 
necessity  for  a more  searching  theological 
effort  to  identify  and  translate  from  one 
culture  to  another  the  affirmadons  and  re- 
lations of  Biblical  religion.”  (p.  168  f.). 

This  volume  goes  far  to  assist  us  in  this 
theological  effort.  It  does  not  call  us  to  imi- 
tate the  past,  but  it  does  call  us  to  incorporate 
into  present  liturgical  efforts  a recognition 
of  what  our  own  Reformed  tradition  has 
contributed  to  the  shape  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. This  reviewer  expresses  his  apprecia- 
tion to  the  author  for  this  extremely  incisive 
and  informative  book. 

John  Frederick  Jansen 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
Ausun,  Texas 
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